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| ///| Prospects 


| \\ \ | Editor's Introduction 
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Sokratis M. Konlordos 
Hellenic Open University 








The rebirth of economic sociology (ES) since the early to mid-1980s has 
brought a host of social phenomena to sociology’s perspective, and 
enriched our understanding of them. Up to that time, such phenomena 
were dealt exclusively by economics, as they fell under its domain in the 
conventional academic division of labour. ES’s resurgence has achieved 
several first-rate explorations of economic phenomena, utilizing sociol- 
ogy s conceptual and methodological baggage, such as for instance the 
social construction perspective, with the help of some theory-laden con- 
cepts specifically developed within ES, foremost that of social and cultural 
embeddedness (Granovetter, 1985), as well as by borrowing from other dis- 
ciplines, as in the case of the notions of path dependency or performativity. 
For lack of space, I only mention M. Granovetter’s (1995) work on labour 
market structures, N. Fligstein’s (2001) monograph on contemporary mar- 
ket societies and V. Zelizer’s (1994) book on the shifting meaning of money. 

Increasingly, however, there have been indications that the expansion 
of ES has mainly been horizontal, exploring economic phenomena and 
practices that hitherto have been unknown sociologically. Only to a lesser 
extent, it is claimed, has ES expanded vertically, Le. at variable levels of 
depth. By contrast, in terms of new theoretical innovations ES’s contribu- 
tions have not been developed beyond that already achieved. And as far 
as ES’s ‘real world’ impact is concerned, it has been marginal: economics 
still exert its influence and hold over policy matters that impinge on the 
economy and economic phenomena. 

This situation raises questions about the limits of ES’s contribution. Is 
it to continue its development by ‘opening up’ additional economic fields 
to sociological scrutiny and be content with just that? Is it to progress into 
theoretical elaborations that would render its analysis more meaningful 
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and/or useful? Is it to acquire a role in enlightening policy? It has been 
suggested (e.g. Swedberg, 2004) that these are some of the problem areas 
that need to be addressed if the impetus of ES is to be sustained. 

The articles included in this issue of Current Sociology address, in dif- 
ferent ways, some of these concerns. They identify a number of problems 
within ES and attempt to outline some suggestions and paths for over- 
coming them. 

The growth of work on ES has been reflected in the measured institu- 
tionalization of the subdiscipline. Such is the emergence of distinct ES 
sections or streams within several professional sociological associations 
(ISA, ASA and ESA), and the establishment of teaching posts in several 
highly valued universities. ES's growth is also indicated by the emer- 
gence of several textbooks and readers that exert a regulatory impact on 
the field, such as Biggart (2002), Carruthers and Babb (2000), Granovetter 
and Swedberg (2001), Guillén et al. (2002), Swedberg (2003), Smelser and 
Swedberg (2005), Trigilia (2002). Yet, and despite these steps towards 
institutionalization, an academic journal specifically dedicated to ES has 
yet to emerge, ES's wider recognition is still limited, while its impact on 
policy matters is virtually nil 

In response to such a definition of the situation, Carlo Trigilia, in his 
article ‘Unbalanced Growth: Why is Economic Sociology Stronger in 
Theory than in Policies?’, points out that the limited recognition and 
institutionalization of ES impedes its further development and this is 
something that must be reckoned with. Trigilia is aware of the all too real 
dangers of involvement with policy. His point, however, is that ES’s 
research perspective would profit if redirected and conceptually 
enlarged. He suggests that ES could broaden its perspective by incorpo- 
rating a political economy perspective. Trigilia also stresses that ES may 
acquire recognition and policy impact, by shifting towards local devel- 
opment and innovation issues. Such issues are appropriate for bringing 
out by means of systematic comparison the complex network-based 
social-relational aspects of economic activities and development, and are 
closer to policy-makers’ concerns. 

This, of course, entails other questions such as the role of social capital 
and whether it can be actively developed, the need that ES study the role 
and impact of innovations in economic phenomena (Swedberg, 2004, 
2006b), and equally importantly, the issue of moving away from path 
dependency to path creation. Gerd Schienstock, in his article ‘From Path 
Dependency to Path Creation: Finland on its Way to the Knowledge- 
Based Economy’, undertakes an examination of Finland’s recent devel- 
opment as a suitable study case. Finland’s highly successful economic 
reorganization from a wood and allied products centred economy to one 
revolving on ICT (with Nokia a prominent and important but by no 
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means singular example) is a most relevant test-case of the actualities of 
a shift to path creation. Particularly interesting in the Finnish case is that a 
‘lock-in’ situation in the country’s earlier development path was avoided. 
This accomplishment has been a network exercise: a set of purposeful 
and concerted complex mobilizations and actions occurred that grew out 
of an intriguing entanglement of a series of technological and social inno- 
vations (a national system of innovation) producing synergies for the 
whole economy. For these to come about, it was necessary that a shifting 
national mindset, or culture, aligned with the decisions and actions of 
several distinct individual and collective agents be present. 

Path dependency is also the focus of Simone Ghezzi and Enzo 
Mingione's contribution, titled “Embeddedness, Path Dependency and 
Social Institutions: An Economic Sociology Approach’. They point out 
that embeddedness approaches find it analytically difficult to move from 
micro- to macro-level examinations. In particular, the authors find it 
imperative to fix the link that would explain such a move in relation to 
how networks and systems of social relations turn into institutional and 
macro-sociological regulations of behaviour. 

The solution that Ghezzi and Mingione propose looks on path depend- 
ency analysis, which they consider to reveal both the bearings that dif- 
ferent starting configurations have and the impact through time of 
diverse types of decision. Within path dependency analysis, itself a his- 
torically sensitive selection process, some of the embedded conditions are 
altered into specific institutional configurations of development. Here, 
path dependency analysis is visualized and comprehended as sets of 
processes of (Polanyian) dis- and re-embeddedness. 

It is concern with agency rather than solely with embeddedness that 
lies at the heart of Leszek Chajewski's piece on “Agency Relationships, 
Embeddedness and Employment Relations” (Gerd Schienstock also sets 
at the epicentre of his analyses of path creation, the power of agency). 
Chajewski holds that in ES approaches actors are embedded by default, 
which for example helps a lot in illuminating instances of economic tra- 
ditionalism. However, they are less potent in explaining contemporary 
aggressive practices that neoliberalism inspires, such as the spread of 
flexible work forms. This is so because such practices entail actors” own 
active disengagement or decoupling from the social groups in which they 
are embedded. 

If ES has not centred on agency relationships, the task then at hand is, 
as Chajewski argues, to remedy this by supplying a theory of them. The 
objective is to explore how actors that cooperate in an embedded social 
order may reclaim their agentic prerogative in joining and leaving social 
groups, institutions or social structures. In his attempt to produce such a 
corrective theory, Chajewski borrows from the principal-agent theory in 
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personnel economics and directly engages with the theoretical baggage 
of economics. 

In his article “Performativity of Risk and the Boundaries of Economic 
Sociology”, Oliver Kessler also concentrates on the relations between ES 
and economics to argue that ES should study how economic theory 
shapes the economy. The author proposes to do so by drawing from the 
linguistic turn in the social sciences. If language is to be considered con- 
stitutive for economic institutions then, the claim is, economics itself 
becomes part of economic practices and by extension falls under the 
domain and scrutiny of ES. In turn, this impacts on ES's own identity. 

Kessler applies the idea of perfomativity in relation to the semantic dis- 
tinction of risk and uncertainty. Perfomativity links language and social 
praxis to develop the argument that economic vocabularies as well as 
models do not merely describe economic phenomena. What is more, they 
intersubjectively designate what is true or valid, and thus affect the shap- 
ing of the economy too, constructing specific social structures. In other 
words, this is a call to ES to actively involve itself with the “denaturaliz- 
ing’ of economics vocabulary, and in doing so to set anew the boundary 
line between the two disciplines. 

Similarly, it is in the context of an exploration of ES's boundaries and 
its relationship to economic theory that Seren Jagd’s paper “Economics of 
Convention and New Economic Sociology: Mutual Inspiration and 
Dialogue” should be considered. The “economics of convention’ (EoC), a 
product of critical elaborations by a group of French economists who 
identify conventions as harbingers for easing uncertainty among eco- 
nomic actors (and thus as institutions), appears to have an elective affin- 
ity with some ES concerns. More broadly, the EoC addresses the premises 
of economic thought to show how they form and influence economic 
processes. 

To bring this out, Jagd shows how a plurality of forms of justification 
is linked to economic action. He also examines the EoC’s effort to ‘denat- 
uralize’ the building blocks of the economic world, more aptly the dom- 
inant economist assumptions about them, which conventional economics 
take to lie outside the area of the social. 

The deconstruction of some of the basic assumptions and premises of 
mainstream economics, which EoC undertakes, aims to analyse how 
actors constitute and alter the markets they are involved with. Again, this 
exercise interacts with ES and has clear affinities to it. 

The final contribution is Asaf Darr's article, titled “The Mutual 
Weaving of Obligation Networks in Mass Industrial Markets’. Based on 
ethnographic research, it demonstrates that the forms embeddedness 
assumes in contemporary social contexts in advanced societies are differ- 
ent but no less constitutive of social relations than are the ones in more 
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traditional societies. The focus of his research is on a rather neglected area 
in ES: sales in mass industrial markets, specifically of electronics compo- 
nents. Darr shows that sales agents rely heavily upon a set of “mutual 
obligations networks”, which they themselves actively weave for sustain- 
ing sales or accommodating purchases. In line with works such as that of 
R. Dore's (1983) on ‘goodwill’ in business or of S. Macaulay’s (1963) on 
non-contractual relations, it is demonstrated that informal links, the cul- 
tivation of trust or the mobilization of social capital retain their full 
importance for economic transactions; without them the latter cannot 

The problems identified in the present set of articles revolve largely 
around the general concept of embeddedness with explicit attempts being 
made to specify it further: for instance, in its relationship to path depend- 
ency, or to social change, as for example with path creation. Another com- 
mon denominator of these articles is the concern with the notion or idea of 
social capital, which, although contested, remains one of ES's big export 
successes to other disciplines as well as to government and policy. More- 
over, ES's engagement with the concepts and premises of economics, and 
ES's own radius, role and impact are some other problem areas that the 
articles touch upon. Attempts are made to provide some answers, and 
suggestions are put forward on possible paths to pursue. 

In addition, 1 would like to point out four areas which to my mind are 
worth pursuing for enhancing ES's future. The first is Trigilia's call for 
concerted systematic comparative research of a political economy kind. 
The second is the need to consider and bring out the political-ideological 
element that permeates economic phenomena. The third, following 
Swedberp’s (2006a) suggestion, is to incorporate a sociological concept of 
interest and an interest-based concept of institutions. The last one is to 
further promote ES’s own identity and institutionalization. 
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abstract: This paper argues for a theoretical approach based on embeddedness 
which assumes that the economic actor is not an atomized and utilitarian indi- 
vidual, but is in fact positioned within specific historical and institutional con- 
texts in various social networks. This approach is based on Polanyi's critically 
debated contribution which allows for an empirical study of the diversity of insti- 
tutional structures and of the significance of configurations of insertion within 
different social networks. Such diversity results from the double movement of 
disembeddedness and re-embeddedness caused by the spread of constantly 

market opportunities, and by the importance held by the historically 
and culturally different selective processes of path dependency in the construc- 
tion of the institutions of social regulation and of the socialized preferences of eco- 
nomic actors. Within these processes attention is given to the transformation of 
social systems based on reciprocity (household, kin, social capital networks, etc.), 
associations of shared interests, forms of economic organization (in a plurality of 
coexisting “economies”), unequal distribution of power, and political intervention. 


keywords: culture + embeddedness + entrepreneurship + kin network + market 
+ path dependency + reciprocity + social institutions 


introduction 


Embeddedness expresses the notion that social actors can be understood 
and interpreted only within relational, institutional and cultural contexts 
and cannot be seen as atomized decision-makers maximizing their own util- 
ities. Embeddedness approaches prioritize the different conditions within 
which social action takes place. They challenge the utilitarian, ‘under- 
socialized”, neoclassical position, according to which behaviour is viewed 
as transcending the social, and the functional ‘over-socialized’ position, 
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where social conditions exist a priori to behaviours, and norms and values 
are deeply internalized. The concept of embeddedness is based on several 
assumptions about society: the actor is not an atomized individual; imme- 
diate utility cannot explain the full meaning of social relations; logics under- 
lying the formation of institutions and their norms of behaviour cannot be 
removed from the contexts of social interaction within which these institu- 
tions exist. We put forward an additional assumption relevant to our pres- 
ent discussion: contemporary societies are experiencing convergent trends 
of transformation resulting in diverse processes of adaptation that evolve 
from specific social, cultural and cognitive configurations. 

These assumptions are well described ethnographically in the anthro- 
pological literature, and are also present in Weberian approaches 
(methodological individualism) where they become criteria for the ideal 
type reconstruction of the meaning of individual action. We can also see 
them in structural approaches concerned with the dynamics of logics 
governing social behaviour. 

The concept of embeddedness that followed from the work of Polanyi 
(1944, 1957) was revisited and reworked by Mark Granovetter (1985) and 
has ever since been at the centre of the theoretical and methodological 
debates within the so-called new economic sociology” (Swedberg, 1997, 
2003). At the core of this approach, a number of important contributions 
illustrate the importance of social networks, social capital, the diversity of 
cultural and cognitive elements and the social construction of markets 
(Burt, 1992; Nee and Ingram, 1998; Zelizer, 1988, 1994). 

Embeddedness-based approaches encounter analytical difficulties in 
their passage from a micro- to a macro-level examination. Unlike utilitar- 
ian and under-socialized frameworks of analysis, this kind of analysis is 
not fully formalized because it assumes that differences in time and space 
are embodied in the interpretations of social behaviours. Unlike over- 
socialized explanations, this approach does not codify conditions of 
social insertion by applying a priori modalities (Le. internalized pre- 
scripted behaviour) to atomized actors who seemingly transcend social 
relations. Such relations must be better understood as being tied in some 
way to historical, spatial and cultural elements, which also need to be 
explained and understood. 

As we see later, within embeddedness approaches it becomes essential 
to fix the link that explains the process through which networks and sys- 
tems of social relations turn into institutions and macro-social regulations 
of behaviour. As Nee and Ingram (1998: 20) argue in relation to the 
Granovetter version of embeddedness, 


. . without incorporating institutional effects, this network-embeddedness per- 
spective is limited in its explanatory power. . . A firmer basis for intellectual 
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trade between economics and sociology results from understanding how 
institutions and network ties are linked. Specifying the social mechanisms 
through which institutions affect behaviour provides the missing link, inte- 
grating a choice-within-institutional-constraints approach with the network- 
embeddedness perspective. 


The subject of the following discussion is to explore the notion of 
embeddedness from a theoretical perspective with a brief analysis of the 
contributions made by forerunners, such as Durkheim and Weber, and 
subsequently the contribution of Polanyi, to conclude with an illustrative 
application of the concept of embeddedness. There is an attempt to com- 
bine the methodological rigour of Granovetter’s approach - especially his 
critique of atomized actors in the over-socialized versions — with 
Polanyi's contribution in order to single out the sociohistorical processes 
that allow us to shift from the various forms of embeddedness to the con- 
figuration of institutions regulating social and economic behaviour. In 
this sense, we reconsider the concept of path dependency, as a tool to 
identify the persistence of diversity and innovation inside the processes 
of social change. More to the point: why despite pressures to converge do 
important differences persist? The persistence, the resilience, the conti- 
nuity, the survival, or whatever we may call it, of certain regional or local 
characteristics is a much neglected aspect in sociology. Explanatory diffi- 
culties arise also when such persistence induces changes (Le. innovative 
or adaptive) that diverge from an alleged process of convergence. 

We argue that the persistence of diversity cannot simply be dismissed 
as a residual epiphenomenon relegated to generic and reified terms 
such as “tradition” or “culture”. This is the reason why we advocate path 
dependency to complement the network analysis typical of the studies of 
embeddedness inspired by the approaches á la Granovetter, while at the 
same time recuperating Polanyian fundamental categories. 

We are aware that this article is only a brief contribution to positioning the 
concept of embeddedness within a broader empirical perspective. It is 
apparent that this skethy exposition requires additional work in order to 
improve its theoretical depth and cohesiveness. Ultimately, this can also be 
reached in practice through the implementation of the method we advocate 
for empirical research. In this respect, the work by Tilly and Scott mentioned 
towards the end of this article serves to explain this theoretical approach. 


Durkhelm's Contribution: Social Tles, 
Institutions, Soclallzation 


Even though it was Polanyi who introduced the term ‘embeddedness’, 
tools for analysing the contextual diversity of social action were already 
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present in classic works, especially those of Durkheim and Weber. The 
former theorizes the relevance of social ties and socialization processes; 
the latter brings into relief the tensions characterizing the processes of 
rationalization. Both conceive of the actor not as a utilitarian and atom- 
ized homo oeconomicus, but as a subject inserted in diversified networks 
and institutional contexts, the very subject matter of sociological analysis. 

For Durkheim, the advent of modern industrial society is accompanied 
by a profound transformation in the ties that characterize social life. The 
increasing and more complex division of labour, industrialization and 
urbanization progressively weakens ties of mechanic solidarity that reg- 
ulate cooperation in the small and stable communities typical of the 
preindustrial era. Yet, Durkheim opposes the idea that ties in modern 
society are the inevitable outcome of fragmented and diversified self- 
interests. The mechanic interplay of interests would lead to conflict and 
anomie, to the break-up of society, and to the loss of opportunities for 
cooperation — ‘every harmony of interests conceals a latent conflict, or 
one that is simply deferred’ (Durkheim, 1984: 152). Organic solidarity is 
therefore a relation of cooperation socially built upon an institutional 
process regulated by norms and rules within which the modern nation- 
state and labour organizations play a key role. In Durkheim the critique 
to the idea of homo oeconomicus stems precisely from the belief that self- 
interest is always negotiated and subordinated to society as a whole. This 
perspective may lead to an over-socialized position, but at the same time 
it may provide insights into the way in which social ties generate the 
institutional regulation of behaviours characteristic of different situations 
of embeddedness. Durkheim's contribution, to view socialization 
processes as a matrix of the different conditions of embeddedness, stems 
from this latter direction. Rules regulating social interaction are transmit- 
ted through learning, which takes place in situations of persistent 
diversity and ongoing change. Such situations determine not only new 
economic and technological opportunities, and consequently new regu- 
lative necessities, but also make possible different levels of individual 
freedom for next generation cohorts. This issue is also dealt with in the 
concluding section on path dependency and embeddedness. 


Max Weber: The Process of Rationallzation 
as a Matrix of Diversity 


For Weber the interpretation of modern society relies on two linchpins: 
the notion of methodological individualism based on the motives of indi- 
vidual action; and the idea that modernity is characterized by complex 
processes of rationalization, which points to the increasing importance of 
rational action. Weber does not assume that social action is performed by 
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atomized individuals maximizing utility, but rather by persons influenced 
by their social networks, specific habits and traditions, by shared values 
and culture. The diversity of social contexts produces substantial varia- 
tions in ‘the interest of the actors as themselves are aware of them’ 
(Weber, 1978: 30). It is from this concern with diversity that Weber’s con- 
tribution to the notion of embeddedness can be drawn. 

Weber singled out two different forms of social interaction affecting 
social behaviour in different ways: one form comes into being when two 
or more actors are related by a shared sense of membership to a delim- 
ited social group (the community); the second arises when actors share 
common interests (the association). Rationalization does not entail the 
extinction of community ties (Vergemeinschaftung), but it sets off an on- 
going transformation of these same ties, which inevitably causes tensions 
with associative relations (Vergesellschaftung). In particular, the pervasive- 
ness of instrumental rationality is at odds with traditional habits. Change, 
therefore, does not lead to a uniform process of utilitarian individualism, 
but is the effect of variable forms of adaptation. Such forms constitute 
the main basis upon which the notion of embeddedness can be closely 
examined. 

Weber’s second major contribution regards the tensions present within 
rationalization processes, particularly between formal rationality and sub- 
stantive rationality. The former pertains to market exchange and imme- 
diate utility, the latter may be seen as the foundation of redistributive 
logics. While rational behaviour emerges from the tense interplay of these 
two forms of rationality, values determine the need for institutional reg- 
ulation, the priority of the public good over the individual's immediate 
benefit. 

“Formal and substantive rationality, no matter by what standard the 
latter is measured, are always in principle separate things, no matter that 
in many (and under certain very artificial assumptions even in all) cases 
they may coincide empirically” (Weber, 1978: 108). Here Weber indicates 
an important tool to empirically analyse the diversity present in the 
processes of social construction of regulative institutions. 

The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (Weber, 1958) may be 
read as a pioneering work on sociocultural embeddedness. Weber notes 
how typical capitalist behaviour - profit-orientation and emphasis on 
the importance of professional beruf — can only develop and extend in 
favourable cultural contexts fashioned by the Protestant ethic. Therefore 
he reaffirms the idea that homo oeconomicus is not an atomized individual 
removed from his/her own cultural context, but rather that different 
sociocultural configurations — familial, ethnic, local and religious condi- 
tions in which any individual is socialized — keep a decisive influence on 
orienting his/her social behaviour. 
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Polanyl: The Process of Disembeddedness 
and Re-Embeddedness 


Polanyi argues that the diffusion of market-based relations is a socially 
disruptive process. The notion of embeddedness may thus be used to 
understand the logics underlying the formation and transformation of 
social institutions in contexts of market exchange. In market-based rela- 
tions immediate self-interest prevails over other relationships, causing 
diversified processes of disembeddedness — as economic relations bring 
about social disruption — and concomitant processes of re-embeddedness 
(Le. new forms of regulation). 

Polanyi shows how these concomitant and ongoing processes occurred 
historically and cross-culturally, describing them as a ‘double-movement’. 
His historical approach in The Great Transformation (Polanyi, 1944) denounces 
the disruptive effects of laissez-faire and emphasizes how serious ten- 
sions run through modern society. Countermeasures — Le. new regulative 
institutions — are established to keep at bay the negative impact of the 
diffusion of market relations. In particular, the need for new regulative 
principles arose as the ‘fictitious commodities’ ~ labour, land and money — 
were entirely subject to the rules of self-regulating markets. The com- 
modification of these elements that are not, strictly speaking, commodities, 
is incompatible with social life and yet “essential to a market economy” 
(Polanyi, 1944: 73). It follows that capitalist societies, built upon com- 
modification processes, are characterized by a double movement of 
disembeddedness and re-embeddedness (the necessity to produce new 
social regulation in the markets of fictitious comunodities). The Great 
Transformation does not contain a theoretical and methodological model 
with which to carry out sociological analysis on the various manifesta- 
tions of embeddedness. In “Economy as an Instituted Process” (Polanyi, 
1957: 243-69), however, Polanyi does outline a procedure employing the 
conceptual tools of anthropology, which is subsequently used to develop 
a sociological theory of embeddedness. 

Polanyi identifies three types of exchange relations: reciprocity, redis- 
tribution and market exchange. Reciprocal and redistributive exchanges 
are meaningful only in as much as they are conceived of as part of the 
social order. They express two diverse logics of social organization com- 
prised of specific meanings and contents in different cultural and histor- 
ical settings. The logic of reciprocity is built upon the collective interests 
of small groups with strong and close ties — defined as community rela- 
tionships in sociological terms. In this form of exchange, rules favouring 
the reproduction of the social group prevail over the immediate self- 
interest of the individual. By contrast, the logic of redistribution stems 
from membership in a wider community and its internal power relations. 
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In this setting of stable, hierarchically organized and politically legitimated 
social relations resources are extracted from some individuals to benefit 
others. 

At an abstract level, market exchange is not compatible with society — 
the efficiency of competitive behaviour occurs among atomized actors 
who are not enmeshed in social relations — and therefore appears to be 
guided by a universal logic devoid of social substance. Reciprocity and 
redistribution are viewed as embedded, while the market is disembed 
ded. The problem of embeddedness in modern society is to explain how 
it is possible to reconcile a growing number of market-based interactions 
with social order. If at the abstract level it is possible to hypothesize an 
interactive phenomenon that exists outside any form of social organiza 
tion, in reality systematic market exchanges cannot take place outside a 
favourable social context (Barber, 1995; Mingione, 1991). 

According to Polanyi the three different logics of exchange - present 
always in different combinations - provide society with needed institu- 
tions, and therefore with the various configurations of embeddedness. 
The disembeddedment resulting from increasing individualism consti- 
tutes the driving force in ongoing transformations affecting all social 
institutions, those founded on reciprocity (i.e. household, kinship), those 
based on redistributive principles (such as the expansion of welfare pro- 
grammes) and those which make the markets of fictitious commodities 
more compatible with society (such as the legal and contractual organi- 
zation of firms, labour markets, land and housing transactions, financial 
and monetary control). The outcomes of this process vary according to 
the dynamic interaction at work in different historical, cultural and cog- 
nitive contexts. 

The notion of tensions singled out by Weber and Polanyi makes it more 
difficult to implement interpretive parameters, yet social scientists 
should not retreat from such a challenge. The construction of institutions 
governing modern societies is understood as a contextual double move- 
ment - much more difficult to construe in terms of utility and immediate 
functionality. The disruption of sociality caused by growing individual- 
ism and the concomitant reconstruction of social ties to limit individual- 
ism themselves explain the chronically unstable equilibrium of modern 
society. 


The Soclal Construction of Differences: 
Innovation and Path Dependency 


The approaches based on embeddedness show how it is possible to inter- 
pret market-based societies without employing the reductive and a-social 
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parameter of utilitarianism. It is true that utilitarian logics provide the 
easiest access to the atomized dimension of the individual — but these are 
socially meaningless because utilitarian behaviour cannot occur without 
the concurrent presence of institutions, norms and culture in society. 
Polanyi’s critique of the self-regulating market, and Weber’s idea of per- 
manent tensions between formal rationality and tradition, and between 
formal and substantive rationality, stress this precisely. We use the follow- 
ing example of labour regulation to clarify embeddedness approaches. 

In contemporary societies the market sets wages based on the compet- 
itive relation between the supply of the workforce and the demand of the 
employers within a logic of labour productivity. However, linking wages 
to productivity presents insurmountable difficulties when considering 
workers’ social life. Their needs change because their life cycle and mate- 
rial condition change as well. For example, a working couple with small 
children inevitably go through a concomitant decrease in productivity 
and an increase in social needs. Resorting to market self-regulation is not 
an effective solution: if the employer were to provide parental leave as 
well as a wage increase to the new parents, the company’s competitive- 
ness would be compromised and its future threatened. In Polanyi's 
terms, this is the disembeddedness side of the question. As a response 
(the re-embeddedness part of the process of modernization) to this prob- 
lem, changes have occurred within the household through the devising 
of new strategies of adaptation; in addition, new forms of social protec- 
tion have been introduced, such as the state regulation of parental leave 
and childcare services. 

The market, constrained by in its own logic of competitiveness, cannot 
solve the labour disputes that are generated within it. Such disputes are 
being dealt with by the arrangement of adapting mechanisms, based on 
cooperative logics among which we may single out reciprocity (family, 
kinship, community care strategies) and redistribution (welfare state pro- 
grammes of child care and parental leave regulations). The market enters 
the process of re-embeddedness by mobilizing logics that allow for the 
stability of cooperation (consider the establishment of daycare provided by 
firms, particularly by high productivity firms interested in investing 
resources in order to attract and maintain highly selected female workers). 

The process of adaptation varies across societies, even though they 
undergo similar pressures and economic trends. One of the steps sug- 
gested here to highlight the different conditions of embeddedness is path 
dependency analysis, that is, a historically selective process within which 
some embedded conditions are transformed into specific mstitutional 
configurations of development. 

Returning to the previous childcare example, along different historical 
routes some social contexts develop a greater number of universal public 
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services, whereas others give more importance to the private sector, and 
others more often resort to family care and to social network solidarity — 
as Esping-Andersen (1990) shows in his analysis of the different worlds 
of welfare capitalism. Cultural and social diversity may be a source of 
social action or its very limitation. Adaptation continues to modify the 
various starting conditions through paths where choices and opportuni- 
ties are given neither by individual utility nor by predetermined social 
mstitutions 

Path dependency suggests the historicized dimension of social analy- 
sis. The translation of such a historical dimension into research proce- 
dures is quite complex, yet essential. If the actor is not viewed as an 
atomized individual, he/she must therefore be located in different social, 
cultural and cognitive contexts, which are the outcome of diversified his- 
torical processes of change, innovation and adaptation. It is through the 
empirical analysis of path dependency processes that we can understand 
the macro and comparative meaning of different forms of embeddedness 
in different models of industrial development without resorting to over- 
socialized views. In conclusion, we would like to return to the example of 
work regulation in order to identify a few of the possible interpretations 
that allow us to take into account the interplay of different conditions of 
embeddedness within processes of change. This is a partial and prelimi- 
nary undertaking to be developed by future contributions. 

Tilly and Scott's (1987) comparative analysis on the conditions of 
women in 19th<entury England and France documents two different 
social models of response to the development of wage labour. In the first 
model, proletarianization is more accentuated and radical (the English 
model) as the nuclear working-class family can no longer rely on a peas- 
ant subsistence economy. In the second model (a model which applies not 
only to France but also to all the countries of continental Europe), the 
difficulties of reconciling wage labour with procreation and childcare, 
especially in the first phase of industrialization, set in motion forms of 
solidarity between working-class families and kin relations. These family 
ties served as a source assistance with childcare allowing working-class 
mothers to keep their full-time factory jobs. 

In the English model, ties of social solidarity within kin networks were 
weakened and this fact steadily influenced the configuration of social net- 
works resulting in impoverished social relations across generations. In the 
second model (as in all late forms of industrialization, as experienced by 
worker-peasants or ethnic entrepreneurs or small entrepreneurs within 
industrial districts), these ties were transformed and reinforced because 
they were at the heart of the process of re-embeddedness. This phenomenon 
has left as its legacy an unforeseen feature of modernity well documented 
by continental social historians, namely a strengthening of cooperative 
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relations within kin networks, that are able to receive (and give) support 
and care in critical times of the family life cycle. In northern Italy, these 
cooperative kin networks also became the social milieu out of which small 
entrepreneurship developed, because entrepreneurs could draw upon 
these kin ties to set up and run their firms (Ghezzi, 2003). 

In terms of path dependency, we can also reflect on the fact that in 
France this “solution” turned out to be more effective due to an earlier 
development of birth control, which curtailed peasant out-migration. 
Even now this configuration helps explain some of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the French welfare system designed to favour a high birth rate, 
working mothers and childcare, even at the preschool level. In the coun- 
tries of southern Europe, where industrialization was experienced at a 
later time, the path dependency of industrial adaptation of kin and com- 
munitarian networks was longer. This feature was also due to the on- 
going presence of family-run firms, the influence of Catholic familistic 
culture, and a combination of economic difficulties which set into motion 
processes of defamilization. Even today, people rely on extended family 
solidarity. Young adults may continue to live with their parents and be 
supported and aided financially by them when they set up their own 
households. Grandparents and in-laws may also provide a significant 
source of assistance, especially in terms of childcare when it becomes dif- 
ficult to reconcile work and family time. 

Within this interpretative framework the diverse forms of re-embed- 
dedness and path dependency become empirically manageable and are 
able to explain the different orientation of social and economic actors. In 
fact, the institutional configuration of family organization continues to be 
an important dimension of all contexts of industrial societies (in contrast 
with utilitarian assumptions). Moreover, this configuration is continuously 
diversified (in contrast with functional Parsonian assumptions of a homoge- 
neous nuclearization of the family structure). In general, as Beckert (1996) 
noted, embeddedness-based approaches address the key issue posed by 
the spread of competitive market behaviour, namely uncertainty (instabil- 
ity and insecurity). The forms of re-embeddedness are present in different 
configurations where different institutional logics are intertwined, yet all 
geared towards stability and the certainty of social cooperation, reciprocity, 
redistribution and market exchange. Path dependency analysis reveals both 
the bearing of different starting configurations and the impact through 
time of diverse political-economic and social decisions. 


Concluding Discussion 


Two key areas of study seem to benefit from the theoretical framework of 
analysis we have tried to outline without attempting to conduct an analysis 
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of a concrete historical development. The first is linked to the understanding 
of the processes of re-embeddedness — always differentiated, especially at 
the local level. In the current situation of high uncertainty caused by 
extreme competition, we can experience a sense of increasing instability 
in general, heterogeneity of jobs and novel organizations of firms, as well 
as new household arrangements and diversified life histories. All these 
conditions have been undermining the effectiveness and legitimacy of 
the national regulation of welfare states that had been created in the 
Fordist period. The second area refers to an alleged socioeconomic con- 
vergence in Europe, one that takes as its points of departure highly 
differentiated contexts. Our theoretical framework wants to demonstrate 
that this trend is only partially occurring and that these differences con- 
tinue to exist and play an important role. It is in such a manner that 
embeddedness approaches in economic sociology have an edge over 
other theoretical perspectives. They take into account and stress that soci- 
eties are differentiated and increasingly less standardized, yet, this point 
does not constitute a shortcut to an interpretative route that remains 
complex and not very formalized. 

Path dependency aims at reassessing the historicized dimension of 
social analysis that was already present in the work of Polanyi and 
Weber, and that is inclined to disappear in the micro-analyses à la 
Granovetter. The empirical research of the historical dimension is 
unquestionably complex from a sociological point of view, yet it consti- 
tutes an essential and inevitable footstep for the improvement of embed- 
dedness-based approaches. The actor, far from being atomized, must be 
inescapably viewed as enmeshed in different social, cultural and cogni- 
tive contexts; otherwise — as John Davis has put it - “without structure 
and without social relations, events are essentially arbitrary’ (Davis, 1992: 
16). These manifold contexts are the product of historical processes of 
change, innovation and adaptation, which are to be explored as well both 
from a micro- and macro-analytical point of view. 


Note 


This article is the product of a joint effort on the part of the authors, therefore 
responsibility for its content is equally shared. We would like to thank the two 
anonymous reviewers for their useful comments. 
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abstract Economic sociology, for all its successes, is yet to develop an explana- 
tion of recent growth in market-driven policies such as flexibility in the use of 
labour and precarious employment. Embeddednese-centred perspectives in eco- 
nomuc sociology are unlikely to correct this omission because their objective is to 
show that market-driven practices are not what they seem, i.e. that under a closer 
examination they also prove the embeddedness thesis. However, if the current 
labour market practices and those of two decades ago both represent embedded 
economic relations, then the concept of embeddednese sheds little light on key 
social and economic processes of our times. This article, inspired by the role that 
organized labour played in recent market transitions in Eastern Europe, demon- 
strates that a theory of agency relationship is a necessary addition to the embed- 
dedness thesis, if economic sociology is to account for labour's present tendency 
to eschew social protection. 
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Introduction 


New economic sociology is yet to develop a theory of actors’ interests and 
motivations (Fligstein, 1996, 2001). Particularly, a theory of actors’ motives 
to act within or without a network or a community of actors is strikingly 
absent. The rejection of economists’ views, a practice universal to economic 
sociologists, has hindered the development of such a theory (Beckert, 2003). 
Because the discipline’s assumptions are pitched against neoclassical 
economics, an actor’s propensity to join a community or a network is 
detected everywhere, while his or her propensity to opt out from such 
groupings is not even considered. 
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Consequently, all embeddedness-centred approaches (e.g. DiMaggio 
and Powell, 1983; Granovetter, 1985; Hamilton and Biggart, 1988; 
Zelizer, 1996; Zukin and DiMaggio, 1986) have a lot to say about various 
forms of economic traditionalism but much less about the aggressive social 
and economic innovations of the present. Regardless of approach, embed- 
dedness means that actors bestow, voluntarily or otherwise, some or all of 
their decision-making prerogatives upon a community (e.g. Polanyi, 1944), a 
network (e.g. Granovetter, 1985) or an institution (e.g. DiMaggio and Powell, 
1983), including complex institutional entities such as authority relations 
(Zelizer, 1996) or national organizational archetypes (e.g. Hamilton and 
Biggart, 1988). However, it is well within the realm of possibility that actors 
will occasionally try and succeed in reclaiming their ‘agentic’ prerogatives. 

A single theory explaining both the propensity of economic actors to 
join and to disengage from groups of actors is needed unless economic 
sociologists seriously believe market transitions to be phantoms of econ- 
omists’ imaginations or an outcome of the pressure of international finan- 
cial organizations. Building such theory requires narrowing the domain 
of economic action under consideration. This article is confined to 
employment relations. It is also focused on recent market transitions. 

The focus on transitions and on labour is not necessarily a limitation. It 
is often forgotten that to Weber (1978, 1981, 2001) and to Polanyi (1944, 
1947, 1957), market transitions were central themes. However, to these 
classics of economic sociology the existence of markets was inconsequen- 
tial unless they encompassed labour. Because of its focus, the present 
work is an exercise in a ‘neoclassical’ rather than ‘new’ sociology. 

Let me pre-emptively note that opposing the embeddedness thesis 
does not imply “economism' or an endorsement of rational-choice theory. 
Neither the neoclassical economic theory nor the theory of rational choice 
can possibly be helpful in explaining their own rise to the paradigmatical 
status in public policy-making and in shaping employment relations. The 
prevalence of rational economic behaviour is, as it were, the dependent 
variable of the model that I develop in the present article. By definition, 
that rationality cannot be explained in rationality’s terms. Nowhere in 
this article do I suggest that actors are hyper-rational utility maximizers; 
I only argue that under certain circumstances actors interpret intentions 
and behaviour of others as rational and then feel compelled to adjust 
their own behaviour accordingly (Abolafia and Kilduff, 1988). 

Market logic has not, of course, conquered the world of employment 
completely. However, the degree to which employment practices con- 
form to the model envisaged by mainstream economics has increased 
markedly and that relative increase is what I assume to be of significance. 
Employment relations in many countries are now characterized by the 
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diminishing role of trade unions (Carley, 2002). Between 1993 and 2003, 
trade union membership has in some countries declined by over 80 per- 
cent (Carley, 2004). Precarious employment (e.g. Boruta, 2005; Davis-Blake 
and Uzzi, 1993; Dúll, 2003; Kalleberg, 2000; Uzzi and Barsness, 1998), and 
flexibility in the use of labour (Atkinson and Meager, 1986) are in large 
measure a consequence of this massive outflow of workers from trade 
unions. 

I contend that the rise and fall of economic traditionalism, character- 
ized by dominance of trade unions and stable employment relations, 
should be conceptualized as an outcome of a continuous reshaping of 
agency relationships between individual workers and their collective 
representations. Workers” willingness to negotiate employment condi- 
tions through a union or a political party depends on the degree to which 
union and political leaders represent the interests of the rank-and-file 
(Michels, 1962). The rise of economic traditionalism and of economic 
rationalism, i.e. the tendency of workers to negotiate their employment 
contracts directly, are both a part of the process of rejecting perverse 
forms of agency relationships, such as ones where agents” interests are 
strictly antagonistic to the interests of the rank-and-file. 

An approach that accounts for only one phase of the process, namely 
the phase where actors subordinate their interests to a larger community, 
is necessarily incomplete. However, a sociological theory of agency, pro- 
posed by Emirbayer and Mische (1998), is capable of capturing both 
phases of the process: the establishment of an ‘embedded’ and of ‘direct’ 
forms of an agency relationship. This theory, however, was formulated in 
terms of a theory of agency rather that in terms of agency relationship. 
Furthermore, it is was not intended to explain economic behaviour. 
Therefore, I follow Kiser’s (1999: 147) example in taking advantage of 
the breadth of a sociological theory and combining it with a standard 
economic tool, namely principal-agent theory (Jensen, 2001; Jensen and 
Meckling, 1976, 1994). I select these two particular approaches because 
both embrace the concept of embeddedness and both treat it as a poten- 
tial problem, thus shedding light on actors” motivations to reshape an 
agency relationship that has become dysfunctional. 

The sequence of my argument is as follows. First, 1 explain the advan- 
tages of focusing on agency relationships rather than on agency itself, 
the latter being sociology’s preference so far. Second, I analyse relevant 
economic and sociological approaches to demonstrate that embedded- 
ness is but a part of the process of reshaping an agency relationship of a 
certain kind. Finally, Í outline a modified model of agency relationships 
applicable in economic sociology, particularly in employment relations’ 
contexts. 
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Agency and Agency Relationships 


Sociological reviews of literature on agency in social sciences (e.g. Kiser, 1999; 
Shapiro, 2005) include two implicit, interrelated assumptions. The first is that 
theories of agency relationships and theories of agency belong to the same 
class of theories and are therefore directly comparable. The second assump- 
tion is that agency relationship models — championed mostly by ecanomists 
and political scientists — are based on dubious empirical evidence. 

The first assumption is not entirely justified, because the question of 
agency is that of autonomy of human action while approaches focusing on 
agency relationships — incidentally, pioneered by Weber (1978) — seek to 
understand the ability of principals (such as workers, political party mem- 
bers or shareholders) to influence the actions of their agents (trade unions, 
party leaderships, corporate executives). However, every theory of agency 
presupposes certain agency relationships: an autonomy of action implies 
that an actor is constrained by some environmental factor and - to the 
extent to which that constraint is social in nature — finds him- or herself in 
an agency relationship with that social force. That relationship might be - 
as is often implied in structuralist accounts - utterly unsatisfactory from 
the actor’s viewpoint, but it is an agency relationship nonetheless. 

In turn, agency relationship theorists rarely concern themselves with 
‘agency’, Le. with autonomy of human action. Therefore, to make these 
two types of theories comparable, agency theories must be reduced to 
agency relationship models, which they necessarily imply anyway. 

Sociological literature is critical of economic approaches because of 
their alleged inability to capture real-life empirical situations. This is not 
entirely justified either, because economic theories of agency relation- 
ships are not descriptive in their purposes and, to the extent to which 
they contain a descriptive component (e.g. Jensen, 1994), they share with 
economic sociology the all-important assumption that embeddedness is, 
as it were, the default state of affairs. 

Agency relationship models are merely policy tools and their virtues 
should be judged on the basis of their effectiveness regarding specific 
policy interventions. These models’ validity may also be judged in the 
basis of their predictive capacities but not on the basis of retrospective 
empirical evidence because the nature of established economic practices 
is often the reason why a policy intervention is required. 

Indeed, even in early, non-economic formulations of the question of 
agency, retrospective empirical evidence has not entered the picture, and 
for a good reason. In British empiricism and utilitarianism as well as in 
Kantian philosophy and ethics, the focus has been on how individuals 
should act, rather than what humans typically do. Whether conceived in 
terms of a “free” and rational action, as it was in the case of the English 
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empiricism and utilitarianism, or in terms of responsibility and obligation, 
as in Kant's ethics, agency was a moral rather than a descriptive 
concept it established a model of desirable action and disregarded the 
question of frequency with which the activities compatible with that 
model's postulates had been performed. ‘Moral’ did not imply ‘soft’ 
motivations but that part of the spectrum of human motives that relates 
actions by an individual to those actions” policy-level implications. 

Agency relationship models postulate that there are two kinds of moti- 
vations that drive individuals” behaviour: one directing their immediate 
economic choices in ‘real time”, and the other resulting from the necessity 
to consider the policy-level consequences of those choices. In this sense, 
real-time decisions are ‘embedded’ in the norms that bind an existing or 
projected community, a network or other social entity within which the 
actor functions or wishes to function. 

Imagining policy consequences of action is an inherently complex task. 
Because an aggregation of individual motives and individual actions is 
not attainable (Arrow, 1951), actors often resort to consulting their past 
experiences and derive policy implications by superimposing the results 
of that reflection upon their present choices (Axelrod, 1984). Actors use 
the past as their guide, consider the future and readjust their present 
choices accordingly. 

From this vantage point, conceptions of agency relationships proposed 
by economists do not yield themselves to a simple dismissal on the basis 
of retrospective empirical evidence. The neoclassical assumption of human 
rationality may indeed be “unrealistic”, yet this criticism simply does not 
apply to the neoclassical assumption regarding human propensity to act 
rationally because of favourable social-order implications that are 
expected to occur when utility-maximizing behaviour is embraced by all. 
Whether those expectations are futile or not is quite another matter. 


Principat-Agent Theory In 
Personnel Economics 


Recent formulations of agency relationships (e.g. Jensen, 1994) emphasize 
that rational, genuinely self-interested behaviour is actually quite rare. 
Jensen argues that a deliberate policy effort is required for such behav- 
iour to become widespread. Without that effort, individuals are likely to 
join with others in collusion. Economic sociologists rarely equate embed- 
dedness with collusion, however, conspiracies against the public good 
cannot be logically separated from ‘good’ forms of embeddedness. 
Jensen (1994) argues that the principal-agent theory is necessary not 
because individuals are invariably rational economic maximizers, but 
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because typically they are not. Corporate executives require carefully 
designed incentive schemes not because they are selfish and egoistic but 
because they work under a variety of social obligations that make it impos- 
sible for them to behave rationally. Their personal ties, political and family 
obligations make it impossible for them to be perfect agents for others 
(Jensen, 1994: 7). By default, human economic behaviour is embedded and 
eliminating that embeddedness is a prerequisite to establishing an effective 
agency relationship. 

In brief, the principal-agency relationship in economics concerns the 
transmittal of interests between economic actors such as firms’ owners on 
the one hand, and managers and employees on the other (Fama, 1980; 
Jensen, 2001; Jensen and Meckling, 1976, 1994; Lazear, 1995; Ross, 1973). It 
is a part of the theory of the firm and was built in response to the problem of 
separation of ownership and control. The firm’s owners are assigned the 
role of the principal and the management, the role of the agent. The princi- 
pal directs the agent’s actions so the agent realizes the principal’s objec- 
tives. The principal’s key problem is that the agent always retains control 
over his or her actions, and may, fully or in part, work to his or her own 
advantage. The rational principal will act in such a way as to align agent’s 
interests with the principal’s own. This can be accomplished by linking the 
agent’s financial interests to the benefit realized by the principal, by moni- 
toring or by a combination of these two strategies. Monitoring is often 
impractical (Hechter, 1984), therefore, linking performance to pay is 
viewed as economically more effective. The key incentives are promotion 
and performance-enhancing compensation schemes. In turn, the rational 
agent will act to maximize his or her utility given the incentives and con- 
straints established by the principal. 

A perfect agent is a person capable of making decisions with no con- 
cern for his or her own preferences, but only for those of another, includ- 
ing an employer or principal. Furthermore, an agency relationship must 
be structured so it is optimal both economically and socially. To structure 
agent’s compensation optimally, the principal must specify: (1) his or her 
preference (objective) function; (2) policy-level, or social-order conse- 
quences of applying that objective function. 

Jensen (1994) determines, on theoretical grounds, that corporate objec- 
tive functions must be single-valued. It is logically impossible, he argues, 
to maximize in more than one dimension (except for functions that are 
monotonic transformations of each other). When two or more competing 
objectives exist, the firm has no way of deciding on which dimension to 
maximize. Thus, without a single-valued corporate objective function, 
designing incentives for the firm’s agent is not attainable. 

To derive a single-valued corporate objective function, a 
trade-offs between the firm’s competing objectives is rec 
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pessimistic. But theorists of practice accept the premise that actors are for 
the most part dissatisfied with their present circumstances. Actors are 
seen as embedded, as it were, ‘by default’ and as striving to transcend 
and alter their extant, pseudo-structural constraints. Embeddedness is to 
these theorists a ‘problem’, because it enforces habitual rather than reflexive 
and purposeful action. 

The next logical step in the evolution of the concept of agency into an 
agency relationship model was the work of Emirbayer and Mische (1998), 
who realized that humans typically do not succeed in altering the condi- 
tions of their life because of their failure to recognize that a successful 
agentic action depends on enlisting the support of others (see also 
Fligstein, 2001). The fixedness of social structure is a property not of it but 
of those thinking it so. The probability of gaining that support depends 
on a correct reading of other actors’ present situation, proposing a moral, 
that is, a universal solution to the problems that inhere in the present 
situation and frame it in terms of a shared past experience. Thus Emirbayer 
and Mische discovered that agency is a temporally embedded process of 
social engagement and disengagement. Factors embedding engagement 
and disengagement are not only past habits but also normative properties 
of a projected social order. That process is thus ‘informed by the past (in its 
“iterational” or habitual aspect) but also oriented at the future (as a “pro- 
jective” capacity to imagine alternative possibilities) and toward the pres- 
ent (as a “practical-evaluative” capacity to contextualize past habits and 
future projects within the contingencies of the moment)’ (Emirbayer and 
Mische, 1998: 962). ‘Agentic processes’ became continuous reformulations 
of relationship between the principal and a community of which the prin- 
cipal is a part or wishes to become a part, or from which she or he may wish 
to dissent. 

Under this approach, the traditional sociological concern with the auton- 
omy of human action — tantamount to considering the degree to which an 
agent is not an emissary of any principal, Le. the extent to which actors rep- 
resent only themselves — has been overcome. The ‘agency’ in agency theory 
is fact a misnomer because that theory’s actual concern is the ‘principality’. 

Admittedly, the logic of the traditional agency vs structure dichotomy 
seems defendable on the grounds of commonsense knowledge: most 
people perceive structure as given and as providing restrictions rather than 
opportunities for unconstrained actions. But what exactly is the scientific 
value of confirming this commonsensical knowledge, which, incidentally, is — 
at least some of the time — wrong? From both the policy and ‘pure’ social 
science perspective, more new insights can be expected from models that 
allow to test hypotheses regarding the circumstances under which collective 
agents do not misrepresent preferences of their principals. Only models of 
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Modified Theory of Agency Relationship 


Emirbayer and Mische's approach, though steeped in phenomenology and 
in historical sociology, shares key insights with theories formulated in the 
language of decision and social choice theory. For example, Hechter’s (1987) 
theory of group solidarity postulates that social order is a public good; 
actors join in creating and maintaining it because of that order” s utility to all. 
The incentive for an individual to join a group is based upon his or her 
assessments and expectations regarding the probability and the utility of a 
social order that will be produced once the group forms. An order's stabil- 
ity depends on its members’ mutual dependency. An order may dissolve if 
the proportion of free-riders is greater than the proportion of those inter- 
ested in maintaining it. Consequently, when individuals engage in creating 
an order, they involve themselves in monitoring others’ conduct. However, 
the need to monitor becomes greater as members’ dependency diminishes. 

Applying these ideas to an industrial relations context is quite straight- 
forward: a system of rigid work practices established through collective 
bargaining creates a sense of security that has an adverse effect on each 
worker’s sense of dependency on others, because the performance com- 
ponent in pay approaches minimum, while collective benefits, i.e. com- 
pensation’s component that is unrelated to performance, are maximally 
represented in each worker’s pay. Free-riding becomes endemic and dis- 
sent from collectively established rules of conduct begin to undermine 
the group’s solidarity. Monitoring becomes necessary but it is onerous 
and provides additional motives for dissent. Embeddedness becomes a 
problem and is itself a source of ‘disembedded’ behaviour. 

Coleman’s (1990) work suggests that engagement and disengagement 
can be conceptualized as transfers of rights to control. In the industrial 
relations context, key among these rights are prerogatives regarding who 
gets to negotiate employment contracts. Individual workers have often 
traded these prerogatives in exchange for job security. On the other hand, 
when job security is taken for granted and pay hierarchies become level, 
individual workers have an incentive to reclaim their individual eco- 
nomic rights, expecting that they will benefit from negotiating the 
employment contract directly (e.g. Piore and Sabel, 1984: 156). 

Agency relationships in industrial relations contexts are inherently 
unstable: members of any group, no matter how cohesive, never cease to 
be individuals capable of dissent based on an assessment of the likeli- 
hood that others will sabotage established rules. 

Depending on the result of that assessment and on the type of present 
agency relationship, members can bestow their decision-making prerog- 
atives upon a collective representation or reclaim those rights as their 
own. Because these transfers of prerogatives can occur in both directions, 
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the principal and the agent can become one and the same person (see 
also Shapiro, 2005: 267). In other words, when actors disengage from a 
dependency-based group, they regain their individual rights, thus becom- 
ing agents of their own or ‘free’ agents. 

Reclaiming contract-negotiating prerogatives leads to a dissolution of 
the group whose solidarity was constitutive to the previous order. Rights 
transfers in either direction require considerable social mobilization: both 
involve an estimation, a “social theory”, of what is feasible, or, what others 
will do. A premature transfer of rights in either direction is inherently 
risky because it might be viewed as rebellious, antisocial, as rate breaking 
or as sabotage and shirking. 

From this viewpoint, the sociological demand that the economic 
theory’s assumption of time-invariant human predispositions must be 
relaxed, is well justified. These predispositions depend on the present 
structure of agency relationship, Le. whether agents and principals are 
the same persons or whether these roles are separated. 

This highlights the key theme neglected by economic sociologists, 
namely that individual rationality may be a socially attractive proposition 
because of its policy-level consequences, not because of its correspon- 
dence, or lack thereof, to some ‘natural’ human inclination. 

This supposition is also strictly opposite to the assumptions of main- 
stream economics: I argue that a choice of a social order may be logically 
and temporally prior to economic decisions by an individual. Rather than 
resulting from an agprepation of individuals’ present economic decisions, a 
choice of a social order may instead determine those decisions, including a 
choice of the type of employment contract. Individuals may actually not 
want to do what is required of them within an order that they do desire. 
They nonetheless follow that projected order’s prescriptions, when they 
suspect that others will also engage in it, given its superiority to the present 
order. Advocacy in favour of rational economic behaviour by individuals or, 
alternatively, in favour of social solidarism, may then be motivated not by 
the need to return to human ‘natural’ inclinations but by the need to curtail 
the inclinations that at a given point in time are perceived as ‘natural’. 

Thus the international spread of policies based on ‘market logic’ in 
highly diverse national institutional environments (Fourcade-Gourinchas 
and Babb, 2002) need not be a creation of international financial organi- 
zations, as it is sometimes argued. Nor is it necessary to postulate the 
existence of a social class that exploits workers, in order to explain com- 
modification of labour. In the post-socialist world, the transitions to flex- 
ible work environments in firms have occurred with an endorsement of 
large segments of the workforce (Gardawski, 1996) and an overwhelming 
support of trade unions’ leadership (Ost and Weinstein, 1999). The 
increasing pace of work in many industrialized economies is largely a 
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result of the pressure from one’s co-workers, not from the management 
(European Foundation for the Improvement of Living and Working Condi- 
tions, 2001: 15). Because workers tend to ‘self-commodify’ (M. Zi6fkowski, 
pers. comm., 2005), examining the agency relations of the type descri- 
bed earlier is sufficient to explain the spread of market logic at the 
workplace. 

A theory of agency relations is thus a necessary addition to economic 
sociology because it allows one to capture actors’ motivations to engage 
in an embedded social order and the same actors’ motivation to dissent 
from it and negotiate the employment contract directly. Economic sociol- 
ogy ’s own agency relation theory may be constructed by combining eco- 
nomic theory and sociological insights. As I mentioned earlier, economic 
theory demands, first, assigning the roles of the principal and the agent 
over a range of social actions performed in economic contexts; second, 
that a single-valued principal's objective function is provided; third, that 
the criteria that the principal can use in order to socially justify his or her 
choice from among competing objective functions are specified. 
Sociology demands abolishing the umsustainable proposition of time- 
invariant economic predispositions of actors. 

Assigning the roles of the principal and the agent is in this context 
quite straightforward: the principal is a specific constituency whose 
interests (or objective function) are delegated to a person or a specialized 
institution, such as a trade union or a political party. The obvious diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that in many relevant situations both the principal 
and the agent are collective entities and those collectivities are themselves 
social projects. Determining interests of groups in statu nascendi may be a 
complex task. However, we are dealing here not with predetermined 
interests and exogenous preferences but an expected value of an emerg- 
ing social order: an actor’s assessment of the utility of a projected social 
order to its potential members, modified by the probability that others 
will join in the realization of that order. Given these conditions, the objec- 
tive function of a group can be defined as the maximization of member 
ship. This is so because the value of the projected order cannot be 
maximized or even modified, only the membership can. 

The constituency in question is a group of employees comprising a 
firm's internal labour market. At any point in time, the group faces one of 
the following dilemmas. When the collective bargaining agreement is in 
place, employees, autonomously or due to the employer’s actions, have 
an incentive to abolish it, either by free-riding or dissenting, Le. reclaim- 
ing their individual economic rights in order to negotiate the work con- 
tract directly with the employer. It is not a “better” or “worse” order in 
some absolute sense. It becomes superior if the number of free-riders and 
dissenters from the prior order becomes too great to maintain a group 
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membership. On the other hand, once the ‘market model’ is established 
and the performance component of pay is maximal, employees have the 
incentive to transfer their rights to control to a union organization, 
because work environments become highly competitive, output is likely 
to rise faster than real wages and employment contracts become increas- 
ingly precarious. 

Let us consider possible objectives of a group structured as an 
‘extended’ agency relationship, i.e. when the principals and agents are 
not the same persons. The key dilemma that the group faces is whether 
to maintain seniority rules, well-defined job descriptions and other ‘rigid’ 
work rules that unions tend to favour, or whether to allow for perform- 
ance pay, multitasking and other work rules favouring numeric, function 
and pay flexibility (Atkinson and Meager, 1986). The latter option implies 
a de facto identity of the union’s objectives with the employer’s interests 
and results in a loss of membership. On the other hand, it also improves 
the firm's competitive position. Thus the principal faces the trade-off 
between work security and the firm’s economic viability. 

Judging by the Polish experience, engaging in rationalization of work 
practices and endorsing privatization is detrimental to unions” survival 
(Gardawski et al., 1999). These two objectives: job security and the firm's 
economic performance are incompatible and balancing them is as diffi- 
cult as is balancing a score card to the executives in Jensen’s theory of 
agency relationship. If a union is to be a perfect agent, it cannot seek to 
increase membership while at the same time supporting flexibility in pay 
and in work rules. Just as executives are ‘condemned’ to maximizing the 
long-term value of the firm, regardless of the firm’s fiduciary responsi- 
bilities, a labour union’s constituency must insist that their representa- 
tives are judged by their commitment to reducing flexibility in pay and 
work practices because the opposite course implies in essence severing 
the agency relationships and the transfer of the rights to control back to 
the principals. It is thus rational for these principals to be represented 
by a seemingly ‘irrational’ agent, i.e. an agent who ostensibly favours 
restricting growth rates in worker productivity. A resulting policy order 
is also seemingly irrational: rigid work regulations must be applied uni- 
versally and the national economy must itself be protected from ‘social 
dumping’, ie. from the inflow of goods and services from more flexible 
labour markets. 

However, when this type of policy order is in place, it is rational for 
principals to disengage and resume their roles as both principals and 
agents, because economic benefits from free-riding and dissent increase 
with the increase of mutual monitoring and economic regulation. Indeed, 
free-riding and dissent are not possible in orders defined by individuals’ 
rights, i.e. in settings where principals and agents are the same persons. 
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Perhaps the most intriguing question one can ask in present economic 
and political circumstances is if it may be impossible to prevent the 
sequence of ‘collectivization’ followed by ‘individualization’ of work 
practices from recurring ad infinitum. I 


Summary 


I have argued that a particular sociological version of agency can be 
operationalized with the help of an economic conception of agency rela- 
tionship. The end product of this endeavour is an agency relationship 
theory that can account for processes that economic sociology has so far 
sid 

The key theoretical argument of this article was the contestation of the 
economic concept of time-invariant optimality of a specific order, namely, 
the one based on individual rationality. An order’s expected value to actors 
depends on the current distribution of rights to control over the work 
process, À “market model” may become optimal to principals, once they 
have delegated their bargaining prerogatives. In tum, when agentic 
responsibilities are held by these principals, that model is no longer viewed 
by them as socially optimal, because wage to output ratios decline and 
employment contracts become precarious. 


Note 


1. I borrow this expression from Aleksander Manterys, to whom I am also 
indebted for turning my attention to agency theory. 
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abstract: Despite the growing tendency to depict markets as social institutions, 
sales work in mass industrial markets remains a neglected area of study. The 
results of an ethnographic exploration of the US electronics industry reported 
here suggest that buyers and sellers in industrial markets, in which firms trade 
with other firms, engage in the mutual weaving of obligation networks. The arti- 
cle presents a theoretical claim that obligation networks provide the social infra- 
structure on which other market activities, such as information search, unfold, 
and calls for additional research on this topic. 
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Introduction 


The sociological literature about markets and interorganizational relations 
has been largely shaped in the last three decades through a fruitful, yet crit- 
ical, dialogue with the field of economics. For example, Granovetter’s (1974) 
seminal depiction of the mechanics of operation of labour markets, and his 
formulation of the cancepts of weak versus strong ties, developed through 
constant reference to economic modelling of labour markets. More recently, 
the literature about the quasi-firm (Eccles, 1985), market uncertainty and 
interorganizational relations (Podolny, 1994), and Uzzi's (1997) distinction 
between arm's-length and embedded social ties grew out of a dialogue with 
transaction-cost economics and economics of information. While the dia- 
logue with economists such as Simon (1957, 1991), Akerlof (1970) and 
Williamson (1975, 1985) has proven central to the development of organiza- 
tional and economic sociology, it has sometimes imported into these fields 
assumptions made by economists that have never received sufficient empir- 
ical investigation. 
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One important example is the assumptions regarding sellers” and buy- 
ers’ market behaviour in mass industrial markets, where firms trade with 
other firms. Organizational sociologists, as well as economic anthropolo- 
gists, tend to assume that buyers in a mass market engage in brief sales 
interactions, and switch easily among the vendors. This depiction origi- 
nates in the field of economics of information, and is coined by some 
anthropologists as an “extensive information search” (Geertz, 1978: 31). 
For example, Uzzi (1997: 41) defines arm’s-length ties, characteristic of 
a mass market, as a lack of reciprocity between exchange partners, the 
non-repeated nature of the interaction, and narrow economic matters”. 
His informants in the New York garment industry said that they used 
arm's-length ties regularly, although not exclusively. While sociologists 
briefly define market behaviour in mass markets, they typically refrain 
from examining the daily activities of market actors as they buy and sell 
goods, specifically in cases where firms sell to other firms. Instead, they 
tend to focus on markets for non-standard products. 

Most research on exchange between firms focuses on organizations 
facing high levels of uncertainty. Under these conditions the customary 
ties among sales partners are sometimes described as constituting a 
‘quasi-firm’, a cross-organizational arrangement where transactions 
recur, resembling vertical integration but without legal and bureaucratic 
structures. Consequently, quasi-firm arrangements enjoy both the 
economies of scale and the flexibility required to deal with market uncer- 
tainty (Darr and Talmud, 2003). Uzzi (1997) claims that sellers and buyers 
in industrial markets plagued by uncertainty perceive the construction of 
embedded rather than arm’s-length ties as an efficient exchange behav- 
iour, designed to transfer practice-based or fine-grained information. 
While the literature on the role of embedded ties under information 
asymmetries is flourishing, relatively little is known about the social 
architecture of mass markets. This is partly due to a more general neglect 
of sales work as an object of study. 

Sociologists’ and business scholars’ failure to study sales work might 
be part of their wider inattention to work practice (Barley and Kunda, 
2001: 77). To close this gap in the literature, this article focuses on the 
daily sales activities of sellers, buyers and mediators of exchange in a 
mass industrial market operating in the USA, an advanced capitalist soci- 
ety. In mass markets in that society, the literature implies, mutual obliga- 
tion, trust-based sales relationships and, more generally, institutional 
arrangements should have only a limited role, compared with other cap- 
italist societies such as Germany (see Hall and Soskice, 2001: 27-33). Yet 
as this article describes, in the mass market for passive electronics com- 
ponents in the northeastern US the mutual weaving of obligation net- 
works, based on trust and reciprocity, was one of buyers’ and sellers’ 
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main activities. Furthermore, arm's-length ties in this setting had little 
role, if any, in economic exchange. In fact, the image of a mass market 
composed of arm's-length ties was primarily a figure of speech, not com- 
mon practice, employed by buyers to encourage sellers to invest more 
effort in cementing existing obligation networks. 

The model of a market presented in this article, and grounded in an 
intensive field study, focuses on the practice of the mutual weaving of 
obligation networks by sellers and buyers in a mass market. This model 
13 diametrically opposed to the image of an isolated actor engaging in 

behaviour through an information search within a defined 
get of constraints. This depiction, originating in economics, dominates the 
literature on interorganizational relations, where the firm substitutes for 
a social actor. This study also offers a critique of the dominant description 
of the firm as a rational economic actor. According to my model, ration- 
ality and planning are indeed part of the structuration of markets, but are 
not necessarily their essence. Instead, my theoretical claim is that obliga- 
tion networks provide the social infrastructure that facilitates some forms 
of market behaviour while constraining others. Before 1 move on to the 
empirical section, I offer a brief review of the few existing studies of sales 
work and the construction of sales ties in a mass market. 


Sales Work In Mass Consumer and 
Mass Industrial Markets 


The literature on interorganizational relations and economic life is vast, 
and includes studies of the role of social networks (Smith-Doerr and 
Powell, 2005), the impact of the social status and reputation of firms on the 
structure of their interorganizational ties (Podolny, 1994), the rule of trust 
in interorganizational exchange (Zucker, 1986) and the shaping of seller— 
buyer networks by the structure of knowledge in a given market (Darr and 
Talmud, 2003). Still, only a few empirical studies provide limited data on 
market behaviour and sales interactions in mass markets. These studies 
question the theoretical assumptions regarding the nature of ties and social 
activities in the sale of mass-produced or standard products. Instead of 
describing an extensive information search and the utilization of arm’s- 
length ties, these studies point to buyers” and sellers” reliance on social 
capital and their attempts to solidify existing market ties, 

Biggart's (1989) seminal study of direct selling provides a lucid exam- 
ple of mass markets as social institutions. She describes how direct selling 
organizations capitalize on members” social capital, namely their existing 
networks of social ties with other people, in the sale of standard products. 
Biggart demonstrates how social institutions such as family and gender, 
and socialization more generally, are an integral part of sales in some 
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mass markets. Similarly, Clark and Pinch (1995) documented attempts to 
create a moral obligation to buy in sales practices of market ‘pitchers’. 
Attempts to create and sustain networks of social obligation are not 
restricted to consumer markets and can even be found in trade among 
firms. 

The extensive use of gifts in mass industrial markets, described by Darr 
(2003, 2006), is one mechanism that constructs and maintains an obligation 
by the buyer to reciprocate by buying from the seller who offers the gifts. 
Accepting the gifts is the buyer's way of participating in the construction 
of obligation networks. In addition, Smith (1990: 63), who studied auctions 
as a distinct form of economic exchange, describes how tobacco auction- 
eers try to convince the producers to sell their goods through them. One 
means they employed was giving a bottle of legally or illegally distilled 
whisky to loyal tobacco growers. Ridgeway (1957), who studied relation- 
ships between manufacturers and dealers, claims that gifts in the form of 
expense-paid trips to manufacturers” factories, including an entertainment 

rogramme, were regularly offered to dealers for outstanding performance 
(Ridgeway, 1957: 476). Abolafia (1996), in his discussion of Wall Street 
traders from a social constructionist perspective, describes the institution 
of the trading floor as “a set of relatively stable arrangements for the repe- 
tition of exchange relations between buyers and sellers” (Abolafia, 1996: 8). 
At some of his research sites he discovered traders who were embedded in 
social communities predicated on trust, mutual obligation and personal 
reputation (Abolafia, 1996: 174-5). In line with this recent work, I wish to 
describe systematically the construction and social role of obligation net- 
works in mass industrial markets. 

To sum up, a few organizational scholars have recently sought to describe 
markets as social institutions, and not simply as an abstract arena in which 
actors search for information regarding quality and cost (Abolafia, 1996; 
Biggart, 1989; DiMaggio and Louch, 1998; Swedberg, 2003; Uzzi, 1997). 
Their attempts can be broadly divided into two distinct groups. Some have 
empirically demonstrated how social variables, such as the social status of 
potential exchange partners, influence the strategies of firms facing high 
levels of uncertainty (Podolny, 1994). Here the social aspect becomes part of 
the information search, which unlike the case of economics is no longer 
restricted to issues of quality and cost. Nevertheless, the social fabric of 
industrial markets remains thin, since social variables become inputs of the 
decision-making process, not an important infrastructural element in the 
efficient functioning of markets. 

A bolder attempt to portray industrial markets as social institutions is 
presented within the social embeddedness school (Granovetter, 1985; Uzzi, 
1997). Here, actors in industrial markets facing high uncertainty tend to 
construct embedded social ties, characterized by longevity, reciprocity and 
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frequent exchange of knowledge and know-how, which transcend narrow 
economic matters. While the social embeddedness school has gone a long 
way in portraying markets as social institutions, it still focuses on markets 
plagued by uncertainty. Like economists, organizational scholars tend to 
assume that mass markets with low levels of uncertainty are made of 
arm's-length ties. Furthermore, the daily work practice of salespeople, pur- 
chasing agents and engineers who construct and maintain market ties 
remains understudied. This study wishes to extend the depiction of mar 
kets as social institutions to mass industrial markets, in which standard 
products such as capacitors and resistors are traded. To demonstrate some 
of the surprising features of sales behaviour in one such market, I describe 
in the following pages the daily practices and perceptions of salespeople, 
engineers and purchasing agents of mass-produced and standard electron- 
ics components. 


Data Collection and Research Design 


This ethnographic study was conducted in a ‘territory’ (see later) in upstate 
New York, where electronics components were exchanged between firms. 
The study lasted a year, during which I interviewed buyers’ and sellers’ 
representatives, including salespeople, purchasing agents and the buyers’ 
design and test engineers. I also documented interactions between sellers 
and buyers at two trade shows at which electronics components were 
traded. In addition, I accompanied salespeople on sales visits. On a typical 
day in the field we visited seven to nine client companies, and the interac- 
tions between sellers and buyers were documented. These visits also 
allowed me to conduct short interviews with purchasing agents, engineers 
and stock-keepers at the clients’ plants. 


Formal Market Organization and Main Actors 


Passive components are the product category on which I focused, which 
includes capacitors, resistors, cable ties, etc. The mass manufacturing of 
passive components is centralized, and part of the global economy. The 
average size of manufacturing firms selling in the area under study is 
1400 employees.* The manufacturing firms are located all over the world. 
Buyers’ organizations, by contrast, come in all sizes. Both large manufac- 
turers of electronics products and ‘engineering boutiques” require passive 
components for their manufacturing operations. 

Salespeople working for large manufacturers were called ‘direct’ sales- 
people. Large manufacturers, often operating internationally, appointed 
a regional sales manager in charge of a wide ‘territory’. The regional sales 
manager worked under the head of the sales department at headquarters, 
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might do the job better. In this way, Tim argued, he could create an obliga- 
tion to buy from him and not his competitors. 

Market relationships in passive components were not firm- or product- 
specific. The products were mass produced by a few large companies, and 
different distributors offered the same products within the same territory. 
As a result, one is tempted to assume that both sellers and buyers could 
easily bail out of existing sales ties and establish new ones with other 
market players. In fact, existing economic theory would predict such sales 
behaviour. But in reality, the sellers invested heavily in cementing existing 
sales ties, in an attempt to prevent buyers from switching to other suppli- 
ers. As we see later, buyers often cooperated in these attempts. Due to the 
heavy investment in them, once sales relationships were constructed, both 
partners were reluctant to break them. The third and most promising 
opportunity to penetrate an existing network of obligation networks was 
predicated on the strength of these seemingly weak ties. 

Salespeople perceived tracing the movement of old sales partners 
within the industry as a primary and highly efficient sales behaviour. 
Here the search did not focus on information, or on price or quality of 
products, but on the whereabouts of sales partners who had switched 
their workplace. Fred, an outside salesperson, described the practice: 


If they [purchasing agents he had done business with] are laid off, my first 
thought is, “It will be interesting to see where they will surface again.’ They 
always do, they always seem to. The only ones 1 don't see again are those who 
retire, but since you are in an industry, you have been doing your job, it’s fairly 
easy getting a job in another company doing the same thing. 


After they did surface, according to Fred, establishing sales ties with 
the new company they worked for was a matter of weeks. The purchas- 
ing agents’ willingness to construct new ties with old sales partners is but 
another indication of the strength of the networks of mutual obligation. 
It also demonstrates buyers’ willingness to maintain strong ties. Tracing 
the movements of old sales partners was mastered by Bryan, another out- 
side salesperson: 


There are even instances where I found buyers jobs. 1 knew two buyers in a 
company called QARD. They were laid off. At the time, another company I 
worked with just got bigger and bigger and they needed buyers. So I kind of 
brought them together. 


This salesperson claimed that once these buyers got into their new jobs 
they started ordering parts from him. This should not surprise us given 
the obligation these purchasing agents must have felt to reciprocate, after 
the salesperson found them a new job. 
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Outside salespeople referred to their relationships with buyers as a 
tangible asset, which they privately owned; as one of them put it, “We 
own our relationships with customers.’ Like owners, and given the low 
switching costs, sellers of passive components never took the strength of 
existing ties for granted. Instead, they constantly tried to create a deeper 
obligation in buyers to sustain the relationship. Sellers’ main sales behav- 
iour designed to create and sustain an obligation in the buyer was gifting 
Samples offered to buyers’ engineers were a form of gift, and like other 
gifting practices they were predicated on the existence of norms of reci- 
procity that regulated the sales process (Zucker, 1986). As long as buyers 
adhered to what salespeople perceived as their moral obligation to sus- 
tain the relationship and reciprocate by placing orders, the existence of 
such an obligation remained tacit. But once a buyer deviated from what 
salespeople perceived as moral behaviour, they were quick to make the 
moral obligation explicit. For example, Tim, an outside salesperson, told 
me about his involvement with the head of the engineering department 
of a small company that was starting to prototype a new broadcast con- 
trol panel: ‘I sampled him to death’, Tim said, referring to the head of 


: : 


. until I was finally asked to quote something. The whole order was about $150. 
I sent m my quote, and when 1 visited the guy the following week he told me 
another vendor sent in a quote that was a few dollars cheaper. I got real angry 
and when I returned home I called this head of engineering and reminded him 
of all the free samples 1 gave him. 1 then told him I thought it was unfair that he 
chose a different supplier in order to save a few dollars. (emphasis added) 


Tim said he was able to convince the head of engineering to place the 
small order with him. This was a rare instance, where a buyer intended 
to transact through an arm’s-length tie rather than an embedded tie char- 
acterized by longevity, reciprocity and multiplicity (Uzzi, 1997). The 
salesperson successfully thwarted the buyer’s intent by presenting him 
with a moral argument, referring to his behaviour as ‘unfair’, and by 
reminding him of his obligation to reciprocate having received the free 
samples. Reciprocity was part of a larger ‘moral economy’, defined by 
Grint (1998: 328) as ‘the pattern of work relationships that are rooted in 
social, moral, and symbolic norms and traditions’. Moral values pro- 
tected salespeople against ‘cherry pickers’, namely salespeople who did 
not invest in constructing and maintaining existing sales ties. 


Buyers’ Rote In the Weaving of Obligation Networks 
Sellers’ attempts to create an obligation in the buyer to reciprocate are 


not surprising. But the purchasing agents’ willingness to participate in 
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The buyers’ investment in the process of selection drove up their own 
switching costs. Stated differently, the search for qualified sales partners 
drove transaction costs higher, and drove the switching costs higher. In 
addition, a tacit barter economy existed between sellers and buyers, 
which also worked to strengthen existing sales ties. Purchasing agents’ 
dependence on trustworthy sellers to provide them with technical assis- 
tance was accompanied by their willingness to reciprocate by maintain- 
ing existing sales ties. 

But purchasing agents were also aware that old sales partners were 
likely to set the price of components beyond their market value. To pre- 
vent that from happening, purchasing agents, as they put it, ‘sampled’ 
their sales partners from time to time. Purchasing agents who had 
already established sales ties with a distributor used to fax requests for 
quotes to a large number of other distributors from time to time. Their 
aim in “putting an order on the street’ was to ensure that the inside and 
outside salespeople did not abuse existing sales relationships by asking 
prices much higher than the market price. In fact, this practice came close 
to economists’ vision of a spot market, and to the theoretical assumption 
regarding the extensive information search in a mass market. Yet para- 
doxically, the practice of ‘putting orders on the street’ was really used to 
strengthen rather than break existing market ties. 

Purchasing agents were generally willing to place an order with an old 
sales partner after putting the order on the street, even if the price they 
offered was slightly higher than the quotes of other distributors. They 
justified their decision to maintain sales relationships by claiming they 
had learned to trust their old sales partners to deliver components on 
time and to assist them through the information maze by offering techni 
cal advice. The trust purchasing agents had in outside and inside sales- 
people led them routinely to approve quotes from old sales partners. This 
routine approval reinforced sales relationships by presenting them as a 
rational choice that had stood the test of the objective quoting process. 

But in some cases the quotes offered by old sales partners were signif- 
icantly higher than those of other distributors, and this wide disparity 
threatened to shatter purchasing agents’ belief in their sales partner. The 
gap between what they paid and the market price suggested that the 
inside salespeople were holding back information regarding the prod- 
uct’s true cost. One result was that purchasing agents could no longer jus- 
tify, to themselves and to the heads of their departments, the maintenance 
of existing sales ties. Even so, purchasing agents were not inclined to 
break an existing tie instantaneously. Instead, they typically called their 
old sales partners to inform them that they had received a significantly 
lower quote from a different distributor. Sometimes they faxed the sales- 
people the lower quote in support of their claim. In most instances I 
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observed, inside salespeople tried to capitalize on their long-standing 
relations with the purchasing agent, and asked for an opportunity to 
present a counter-offer. The purchasing agents, who generally wanted to 
maintain existing sales relationships, tended to give inside salespeople a 
second chance. The opportunity for a counter-quote was not typically 
given to any of the other distributors, and the old sale partners enjoyed a 
crucial advantage over their competition. This is a clear case of existing 
obligation networks being reinforced rather than eliminated through the 
application of an extensive information search and by evoking the eco- 
nomic model of a mass market in which switching costs are low. 


Discussion 


Sales interactions at trade shows and on sales visits were an occasion for 
salespeople and buyers to engage in weaving or maintaining obligation 
networks. These activities were regulated by informal rules and scripts of 
behaviour, and are portrayed as a cyclical model in Figure 1. 

Once entering a new territory (stage 1), an outside salesperson tries to 
build an initial reputation by visitng purchasing agents regularly, even 
without getting orders. These sales visits occur over extended periods of 
time, sometimes years. Seemingly fruitless in financial terms, the sales 
visits do have an important role in the cycle of social obligation since they 

ignify for the purchasing agents the salesperson’s good character and 

ependability. In addition, the salespeople offer free product samples on 
these visits, to try and create a limited obligation to reciprocate. 
Reciprocation in this context means giving salespeople an opportunity to 
offer a quote for a small order. Once an existing sales tie breaks or new 
ties need to be forged, the purchasing agents are likely to grant this 
opportunity to the salesperson they perceive as the most dependable. 

Having been given this opportunity, the salesperson enters stage 2 in 
the cycle of obligation. A successful quoting process will yield a small 
order, and will most probably give rise to more small orders. As stated 
earlier, this small-scale exchange provides the opportunity for the sales 
partners to build what Zucker (1986) calls ‘process based trust’, con- 
structed through ongoing exchange with positive outcomes. This stage of 
the cycle of social obligation is also where a barter economy starts to take 
shape. During the handling of these first orders, the purchasing agents 
expect to receive technical support from the salespeople, as they struggle 
to identify parts ordered by the engineering department and find replace- 
ment parts for passive components no longer in production. The sales- 
people try to provide the technical support, to guide the purchasing 
agents through the information maze presented in the product catalogues 
and continually to provide samples. As we have seen, trust building 
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Granovetter has criticized economists for separating their field of 
study from other domains of human activity, and for defining economic 
transactions “no longer by the social or kinship obligations of those 
transacting but by rational calculations of individual gain” (Granovetter, 
1985: 482). To a more limited extent, this critique could be extended to 
organizational scholars who briefly describe exchange in mass industrial 
markets. The cycle of the weaving of obligation networks is meant to 
assist in filling the void in economic and organizational thought and to 
present industrial markets more as a marketplace than an abstract model 
of a market. 

Conceptualizing the infrastructure of industrial markets partly as net- 
works of mutual obligation is not meant to negate but to complement 
economic depictions of market activities. My theoretical claim is that 
market actors” initial concern is with the construction of mutual obliga- 
tion. Yet once these networks are in place one can depict the sales behav- 
iours of sellers and buyers in terms developed within the economics of 
information. Since my study only focused on one, already established, 
mass industrial market, future research 19 necessary to examine the cen- 
trality of the mutual weaving of obligation networks in creating new 
product markets. 


Note 


1. Field excerpts and some of the analyses in the following section are part of a 
large comparative study focusing on sales work in mass and non-standard 
markets published in Selling Technology: The Changing Shape of Sales in an 
Information Economy (Darr, 2006). Copyright O 2006 by Cornell University. 
Used by permission of the publisher, Cornell University Press. The figure of 
1400 employees is based on my sample of 23 manufacturing firms that partic- 
ipated in a trade show. 
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abstract: The aim of this article is to discuss the relationship between economic 
sociology and economic policies. In the last few decades, economic sociology has 
made significant achievements in terms of theory and research, but its influence 
on policies has remained weak. While this was inevitable in earlier decades, when 
scholars had to concentrate most of their effort on defining the role and contribu- 
tion of economic sociology, it has since become a constraint for the institutional- 
ization and recognition of the discipline. The return to economic sociology, since 
the 1980s, has brought about important theoretical achievements, especially in the 
analysis of economic organization at the micro level in terms of social and cultural 
embeddedness. The role of social relations in contemporary economy has clearly 
emerged, but its implications for policies to promote economic development have 
remained more latent so far. Although a weaker institutionalization and a poorer 
connection to policy-making certainly affect the political influence of economic 
sociology in comparison to economics, the article focuses an the research per- 
spective. A shift of the research focus from the statics to the dynamics of economic 
organization could be useful. In this framework, particular attention is drawn to 
the study of local development and innovation through a closer relationship of 
economic soclology with comparative political economy. À separation between 
these two approaches does not favour a full exploitation of the potential contri- 
bution of economic sociology to policies. 
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The aim of this article is to discuss the relationship between economic 
sociology and economic policies. I would like to show that in the last few 
decades economic sociology has made significant achievements in terms 
of theory and research, but that its influence on policies has remained 
weak. While this was inevitable in earlier decades, when scholars had to 
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concentrate most of their effort on defining the role and contribution of 
economic sociology, it has since become a constraint for the institutional- 
ization and recognition of the discipline. 

Of course, one could ask why we should care about influencing policy. 
It could be argued that the main goal of the discipline should be to 
improve knowledge of economic activities and processes from a socio- 
logical point of view. My answer is that a social science should care about 
its contribution to a reflexive reconstruction of society. As James Coleman 
wrote, ‘social science is not only a search for knowledge for the aesthetic 
pleasure of discovery or for the sake of knowing, but a search for knowl- 
edge for the reconstruction of society” (Coleman, 1990: 651). 

I begin by recalling that the classics, the founding fathers of economic 
sociology, viewed their approach as clearly oriented towards finding solu- 
tions for the reconstruction of a society increasingly destabilized by liberal 
capitalism. Analytical intentions and political implications were strictly 
related. However, after the Second World War, a process of disciplinary 
specialization took place. There was a decline of the classical tradition and 
a loss of interests in economic policies. The latter were mainly discussed in 
the framework provided by mainstream economics. In the ensuing part of 
the article, 1 try to show that the return to economic sociology, since the 
1980s, has brought about important theoretical achievements, especially in 
the analysis of economic organization at the micro level in terms of social 
and cultural embeddedness. The role of social relations in contemporary 
economy has clearly emerged, but its implications for policies to promote 
economic development have remained more latent so far. In the final sec- 
tion, 1 discuss some factors that affected this outcome and point to possible 
remedies to strengthen the contribution of economic sociology to policy 
proposals. Although I am aware that a weaker institutionalization and a 
poorer connection to policy-making certainly affect the political influence 
of economic sociology in comparison to ecanomics, 1 concentrate on the 
research perspective. A shift of the research focus from the statics to the 
dynamics of economic organization could be useful. In this framework, 
particular attention is drawn to the study of local development and inno- 
vation through a closer relationship with comparative political economy. A 
separation between these two approaches does not favour a full exploita- 
tion of the potential contribution of economic sociology to policies. 


The Classics of Economic Sociology 
and the Political Reform of Capltallsm 


The founders of economic sociology did not oppose the market, but were 
convinced that it should be properly regulated. It was mainly in 
Germany, with Max Weber and Werner Sombart, that economic sociology 
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grew as an autonomous discipline. Both of them respected neoclassical 
economics. They took Menger’s side in the methodological debate 
(Methodenstreit), where he opposed the historicists. They believed that 
analytical economic theory had a legitimate right to exist, but did not 
assume its empirical validity. Weber repeatedly stated that economic 
behaviour is actually influenced only very rarely by the motivations that 
neoclassical economics attributed to self-interested, atomistic actors. This 
is why he wanted to begin a theoretical study of the economy in its soci- 
ocultural context. He aimed to develop a micro-foundation of economic 
behaviour able not only to improve the understanding of capitalist devel- 
opment, but also to provide more sophisticated and effective policy tools 
than the laissez-faire kit of neoclassical economics. 

The worries about liberal capitalism expressed by Weber and Sombart 
were shared by other classics, such as Durkheim and Polanyi. For all of 
them the market works better when problems of fairness and trust are suc- 
cessfully dealt with, and this distinguishes the sociological view from 
neoclassical economics 

Economic sociology is more interested in the problems of fairness in 
real markets, while economics focuses on problems of efficiency, taking it 
for granted that a fully competitive market will also resolve any problems 
of equity. If labour relations are particularly unbalanced, conflicts may 
emerge in bargaining relations, which risk endangering productive activ- 
ities; or alternatively, workers may become less committed to their tasks, 
lowering productivity. In these cases, the institutions representing the 
collective interest of workers and introducing political regulation into the 
labour market become important. Moreover, state intervention to regu- 
late working conditions and to reduce social inequalities brought about 
by the market is also necessary precisely to have more efficient markets. 

In addition, the real operation of the economy is highly dependent on 
trust. Individuals are not normally well informed or fully capable of rational 
calculation, and not everyone can be considered equally trustworthy. The 
lack of perfect information, together with the risk of moral hazard, makes 
market exchanges problematic, even where they have been legitimized. In 
addition, markets are not always fully competitive. In real societies, there- 
fore, the market works better insofar as there are institutions that generate 
and reproduce trust through personal interactions (those tied to families, 
kinship relations, local communities, etc.) or in an impersonal way, through 
formal institutions (with legal sanctions applied to people who violate con- 
tracts). Therefore, what Durkheim called ‘non-contractual conditions of the 
contract” are crucial for the tradition of economic sociology. 

These analytical intentions of economic sociology are well known, but 
it is worth noticing that they were strictly related to clear political impli- 
cations. The classics were convinced that social and political regulation of 
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and trust (Coleman, 1990). Important applications of the structural 
approach can be found in the study of labour markets, business groups 
and inter-firm relations, product differentiation and market competition, 
new high-tech activities and the stock market. 

In contrast, sociological neoinstitutionalists take a different position, 
emphasizing the autonomous role played by cultural factors in motivating 
actors and shaping organization choice. ७ good example of the analytical 
consequences resulting from the neoinstitutionalist approach is the work on 
‘isomorphism’ by Powell and DiMaggio (1991). In empirical research, this 
approach has stimulated numerous contributions, especially in sectors that 
are not affected by market competition, such as non-profit and cultural 
organizations, as well as financial institutions and large accounting firms. 
Fligstein’s (1990) work on the productive diversification of large American 
firms provided an interesting application. 

Despite these differences, both the structural approach and sociological 
neoinstitutionalism provide a view of the market as embedded in social 
structures, and try to explain the real action of economic actors in con- 
crete markets. Both also share an explanation of organizational diversity 
than cannot be reduced to the mere search for efficiency by atomistic 
actors (individuals or firms). Under the same conditions of “asset speci 
ficity’ — to use Williamson's language - different actors could rely to dif- 
ferent degrees on the market, hierarchy or relational contracting, thus 
providing variable organizational choices. In fact their choice is influ- 
enced by their social relations (or social capital as intended by Coleman) 
and by their cognitive and normative attitudes. In this way, the new eco- 
nomic sociology reacted to the ‘imperialism’ of economic analysis by pro- 
viding alternative explanations for the variety of economic organization. 
As Granovetter (1990) pointed out, this is an important difference from 
the “old” economic sociology, which did not trespass the traditional 
boundaries between economics and sociology. 

On the whole, this has been a significant theoretical achievement, 
which was favoured by interesting research, and is in turn orienting new 
research on economic organization. However, there is in an important 
potential for policy-making in the new economic sociology that has not 
been fully exploited so far. While the shortcomings of mainstream eco- 
nomics, particularly in the micro-foundation of economic behaviour, 
have been clearly shown, standard economic thought continues to greatly 
influence policies to promote economic development. The new economic 
sociology appears distant from policy debates. Engaged in reacting to the 
‘economic imperialism’ at the analytical level, it remains extremely weak 
in challenging the dominance of mainstream economics and economic 
neoinstitutionalism over policies. Why is it so? 
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How to Strengthen the Influence of 
Economic Soclology on Pollcles 


Current economic policies may vary from laissez-faire measures to state- 
centred intervention. Both orientations, however, share the same attitude 
towards economic behaviour. Economic action is about self-interested 
and socially isolated actors. Laissez-faire policies assume that in order to 
improve economic development, economic actors have to be freed of 
social bonds and political constraints. This is still the same old worry, 
since Adam Smith, that social relations and networks between economic 
actors would bring about collusion, and could result in the loss of effi- 
ciency. In contrast, since the “Keynesian revolution’, state-centred meas- 
ures recognize that uncertainty and lack of information and trust may 
hinder economic activity. However, they usually provide policy solutions 
that are based on two main instruments: financial incentives to compen- 
sate the risks and costs coming from the backwardness of local settings, 
or public investments to improve infrastructure or human capital. In any 
case, the role of social relations and social networks is not considered a 
possible target for policies. On the contrary, it is often perceived as a fac- 
tor that could hinder the efficient operation of markets. 

The reasons for the hegemony of mainstream economics over economic 
policies are complex. Certainly, economics provides important tools for 
the macro-management of contemporary economies, and this adds to a 
long-lasting tradition of institutionalization and reputation. Economic 
research centres — both within the university system and in public or non- 
governmental structures - are well entrenched and tightly connected to 
the decision-making. They have a long experience in translating eco- 
nomic ideas into policy proposals. It is obvious that the degree of institu- 
tionalization of economic sociology and its capacity to influence policy 
proposals are much weaker. 

In addition, one should take into account that the policies shaped by 
mainstream economics tend to be more easily understood by politicians 
and representative of interest groups, although this does not mean that 
they are always accepted. As a matter of fact, they are usually formulated 
in terms of attempts at influencing the behaviour of single actors, through 
financial incentives or regulatory measures. Policies inspired by eco- 
nomic sociology would be more complex because they would try to 
shape the relational aspects of economic activities, or the building up of 
social capital as a way of fostering economic development. The benefits 
of such policies tend to be more diffuse, rather than concentrated on spe- 
cific groups, and their effective implementation usually requires a longer : 
time than standard economic measures. 
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Therefore, there are various reasons that hinder a stronger influence of 
economic sociology over policies. However, in the following remarks 1 
concentrate on some aspects that mainly concern the research topics and 
the analytical perspective of the discipline. Although these factors do not 
directly affect the important issues of institutionalization and connection 
to the decision-making, my contention is that a shift of the research focus 
to the problem of local development and innovation, and to the relevant 
policies, could improve the contribution of economic sociology to more 
effective policies. This, in turn, would require a more intense collabora- 
tion with comparative political economy. 

So far, the ‘new economic sociology’ — especially in the US - has grown 
mainly dealing with static problems. Basically, it has tried to provide an 
alternative explanation for the varieties of economic organization at the 
micro level Research interests have been strongly concentrated on the 
attempt to show that efficiency reasons are not sufficient and can be mis- 
leading. Both the structural approach based on networks and the study of 
isomorphism undertaken by the sociological neoinstitutionalism reacted to 
economic explanations of economic organization. While this research focus 
was able to show the role of social and cultural factors in the operation of 
the economy, it was less favourable to exploit the analytical potential of 
economic sociology in terms of policies. A shift of focus towards dynamic 
problems — such as local development and innovation — could foster a more 
active contribution to policies. New research might involve dynamic cities, 
backward areas that experience new growth, or local innovation systems 
such as new high-tech districts. À systematic assessment of comparable 
cases of success and failure would allow a better understanding of the mflu- 
ence of social and cultural embeddedness on economic performance. 

What are the policy implications of the social and cultural embedded- 
ness of economic organization? We could hypothesize that the local avail- 
ability of a rich network of social relations would favour economic activity 
and development. It might help to tackle the problems of cooperation that 
are due to lack of information and trust; and it might also help to develop 
favourable relations between the leaders of collective actors, thus improv- 
ing the provision of collective goods. If these hypotheses were reasonably 
confirmed, we would have important elements for new policies that go 
beyond the old dichotomy between state and market, by promoting coop- 
eration between individual actors (firms, workers and firms) and collective 
actors (local governments and organized interests) as a way to support eco- 
nomic development and social quality. This could entail both technical 
assistance and financial incentive to cooperative projects aimed at strength- 
ening external economies and collective goods. 

To make progress in this direction would require more collaboration 
with comparative political economy in focusing on the role of politics and 
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policies. The themes of local development and innovation have been 
more extensively investigated within the comparative political economy 
tradition, especially in the literature related to industrial districts and 
local innovation systems (Trigilia, 2002), but also in work on the ‘varieties 
of capitalism’ (Hall and Soskice, 2002). However, the social dimension is 
often the missing link. A closer relationship with the theoretical frame- 
work and research tools of economic sociology could improve the analy- 
sis of local development and innovation by focusing on the specific role 
of social networks and on their relationship with governance, and could 
also help to propose new and more effective policies. 

Prom this perspective, I would like to draw attention to two problems. 
The first has to do with the specific role of social networks, which is not 
sufficiently clear in the political economy literature. They may favour 
development, or may hinder the growth of economic activities. They may 
lead to collusion, or to closure with regard to external stimuli (new 
knowledge of technology or market trends). So we must ask under what 
conditions social networks favour local economic development and inno- 
vation. The second problem concerns the origins of ‘good’ networks con- 
ducive to local development and innovation. It is important to clarify 
whether good social capital is just rooted in the history of a particular 
region or city, or can be fostered through appropriate political measures. 
The possibility of improving policies for local development and innova- 
tion strongly relies on adequate evidence and convincing comparative 
accounts. But before dealing with these problems (in the final section), it 
18 worth pointing to the increased importance of social relations in con- 
temporary economic organization. 


Why Soclal Relations Become More Important for 
Economic Development 


Comparative political economy implicitly suggests that social networks 
are more important for economic development, in the post-Fordist era: 
the economy tends to become more ‘relational’ (DiMaggio, 2001; Veltz, 
2000). Fordist organization reduced the importance of social networks 
compared to liberal capitalism. Large vertically integrated firms were 
more autonomous from their environment. The non-economic factors 
that most influenced development were mainly of two types: the organi- 
zational capacity of the firm - the ‘visible hand’ of the organization at the 
micro level - and the Keynesian policies at the macro level. Policies to 
attract large external firms by means of incentives and infrastructures 
were also important for backward areas. Stability was the key word for 
the old model, which guided the ‘golden age’ of postwar development. 
In the last few decades, it has been increasingly substituted by two other 
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catchwords, especially for firms in advanced countries: flexibility and 
quality. Flexible specialization changed the landscape and tended to give 
social networks a growing role. The search for flexibility and quality led 
not only to restructuring to increase the autonomy of the firms” internal 
organization, but even more so to a greater need for external cooperation 
(Powell, 1996), especially in sectors where the technological trajectory is 
uncertain or the demand is very unstable (as in biotechnologies, or in the 
media industry or in some parts of ICT). 

Networks of firms (or districts) and large networked firms become the 
protagonists of contemporary economy. But they are more dependent 
than their predecessor - the vertically integrated large firm — on the will- 
ingness of the workers and other firms to cooperate effectively to obtain 
flexibility and quality. This increased the potential transaction costs and 
therefore the value of social capital — of the networks of social relations 
rooted in a certain territory - in the productive process and for innova- 
tion. However, one could object that increasing globalization of economic 
activities, and the improvement in communications, fosters a decentral- 
ization of manufacturing towards the newly developing countries with 
lower costs. Thus, the role of localized social networks tends to become 
less important in a global market where contractual relations are contin- 
uously growing. 

As a matter of fact, individual firms — above all the multinationals, but 
also the smaller firms — can search, more easily now than in the past, for 
more advantageous conditions by moving from one country to another 
and by combining in their productive process inputs from firms and local 
partners in different areas, through complex organized structures. The 
improvement of communications and information technologies help this 
process. All this tends to rapidly alter the localized benefits of a particu- 
lar territory. Nevertheless, the empirical evidence suggests that the result 
is not a simple tendency towards the ‘deterritorialization’ of productive 
processes, but rather a greater competition between regions in which the 
resource of “good” social networks between individual and collective 
actors is crucial. Productive growth and localization of external invest- 
ments tend in fact to concentrate where the external economies and 
productive specialization are stronger. This affects both the newly devel- 
oping countries as well as the more advanced ones. 

The decentralization of manufacturing to areas with lower costs is not 
even. It is much stronger in areas where external economies and collec- 
tive goods are more diffuse. The availability of “good” social networks 
between individual firms, and between employers and workers, influ- 
ence the potential for economic development. No less important is the 
role of collective social capital: cooperative and effective relations 
between private and public actors that help to increase the production of 
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collective goods (infrastructure, services, training) for the local economy 
(Evans, 1996). Even within the “developmental states”, in the Third World, 
there are strong regional differences in the ability to attract foreign invest- 
ments and to sustain local initiatives. 

In the developed countries, globalization is fuelling an overall reshuf- 
fling of economic organization. While manufacturing tends to shrink, there 
is a shift towards the new knowledge economy. These countries are forced 
to pursue a “high road” based on innovation in high-tech activities more 
dependent on scientific advances. But this trend is producing a new ‘reter- 
ritorialization’ of the economy around specialized areas and cities, both in 
Europe (Crouch et al, 2001, 2004) and in the US (Florida, 2002, 2005). 
Innovation is now more closely tied to processes of cooperation between 
firms in different sectors, which implies the sharing of a language, the 
development of ‘conversations’ between different actors (Lester and Piore, 
2004); forms of tacit knowledge that allow the better exploitation of stan- 
dard technologies and codified knowledge to find out new solutions and 
new products. Paradoxically, in many innovative sectors such us biotech- 
nologies, software activities or the media industry, the growth of new infor- 
mation and communication technologies increases the diffusion of codified 
information, but at the same time opens up a greater role for tacit knowl- 
edge and understanding, embedded in social networks, as a competitive 
resource. Again, it is not only the network of relations between individu- 
als, but that between organizations or collective actors, which is also 
important. A good network of relations between interest organizations, 
financial institutions, universities and local governments can favour the 
improvement of infrastructural facilities and the efficient provision of eco- 
nomic and social services, as well as the influx of capital and investments 
of both local and external firms, and the establishment of effective cooper- 
ation between economic actors and research and training institutions. 

Therefore, it can be said that globalization has contradictory conse- 
quences for local development. It may weaken some areas not only as a 
result of higher costs, but also because these do not manage to keep up 
with the provision of external economies and collective goods that are 
necessary to increase productivity. It may, however, favour other areas 
that exploit their social capital to attract external firms and to take advan- 
tage of the greater opportunities in terms of a growing market for exports 
that open up, as in the developing countries or to exploit the new pos- 
sibilities dependent on the knowledge-based economy for developing 
more innovative activities, as in advanced countries. 

On the whole, it is to be stressed that the importance of social networks 
seems to increase, in comparison to the past. This trend enhances the pos- 
sibilities of local actors to affect the development of their region. This 
process does not necessarily depend on lower costs, although they 
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remain important as competitive resource, especially in the developing 
countries. Both in the backward and in the advanced countries, the capac- 
ity to use social capital to develop a certain amount of knowledge and 
specialization is a key resource for development. 


Social Networks, Local Development and Policies 


While the political economy literature suggests that social networks may 
play an important role in local development, it is not sufficiently clear 
how they actually work, under what conditions they may favour eco- 
nomic development, and when they instead lead to collusion or closure 
to external knowledge. Another crucial problem concerns the possibility 
of promoting cooperative social networks that are conducive to economic 
development and innovation through intentional actions. & research 
investment of economic sociology on these issues, and a closer coopera- 
tion with comparative political economy, could improve the understand- 
ing of these processes and could help develop new policies more 
fine-tuned to the relational features of contemporary economy. 

Some examples can help to clarify these problems. Let us consider first 
the problem of collusion with particular reference to the backward areas. 
The role of traditional social structures (e.g. family, kinship, community, reli- 
glous and ethnic subcultures) as resources for development in backward 
countries, have been widely discussed, reversing one of the classic assump- 
tions of the theory of modernization. In fact, however, their relationship 
with economic development is more complex. While traditional resources 
as source of social networks are widespread, their activation as resources for 
development is quite uneven, as is shown, for instance, by a comparison 
between Latin American and Asian countries. What makes the difference 
seems the combination of networks based on traditional institutions and a 
modernized politics, autonomous from civil society. It is the “embedded 
autonomy” (Evans, 1995) - the autonomy of political action that is at the 
same time socially embedded at the local level — that can contribute in an 
innovative way to local development. In Latin America, politics seems to 
have hindered the productive use of social capital linked to traditional 
structures, because of its lack of autonomy from social interests and the 
weakness of state structures. On the contrary, the Asian experiences show a 
polity that not only provided more strategic capabilities (developmental 
states), but also oriented social networks towards the economic rather than 
the political market. 

Following this perspective, one can hypothesize that the composition 
of social capital (strong ties versus weak ties) matters. It seems likely that 
an appropriate mix of the two types would favour economic growth. But 
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an important condition has to do with the role of politics. Political 
settings that are more autonomous from particularistic pressure seem 
more able to avoid the collusive use of social networks, more oriented to 
the political rather than to the economic market. In addition, this kind of 
polity seems more equipped to avoid the closure of local networks to 
external stimuli, and therefore more able to prevent the emergence of 
lock-ins. More systematic comparative studies could throw light on this 
crucial issue, which is obviously important for policies. 

Another example that shows the importance of clarifying the role of 
social networks concerns the sites of innovation in the most advanced 
countries. There is a clear link between the production of innovation in the 
knowledge-based economy and the cities. Richard Plorida (2005) pointed 
out that the process is mainly influenced by some social groups with high 
human capital. They choose to live in cities with high degree of tolerance, 
and cultural and social amenities. This, m turn, attracts — or contributes to 
the creation of — innovative firms. This explanation raises many questions 
on the causal direction. However, it is certainly true that not all the large 
and well-equipped cities are able to trigger a virtuous circle between peo- 
ple and innovative activities, including the crucial contribution of univer- 
sity and research institutions. There is a different ‘absorptive’ capacity of 
potential for innovation related to universities and research facilities, in 
terms of economic, cultural and social infrastructure. The comparison 
between Silicon Valley and Route 128 in Boston (Saxenian, 1994) suggests 
that there is an important social factor in the explanation of why certain 
regions or cities succeed and others do not. Again, a closer attention in 
comparative terms to the role of social networks and to their relations to 
governance could help to better understand local development, and could 
contribute to work out more effective policies beyond the traditional oppo- 
sition between market and state-centred policies. 

Let us address a second problem. It is not yet clear whether the role of 
social networks is merely dependent on the history of local contexts — on 
the way history has shaped culture and social relations of actors — or if it 
may also be socially and politically constructed through reflexive action. In 
the first case, if path dependency prevails, there is little space for policies. 
Local development could be predicted but hardly promoted through pur- 
posive policies in local contexts that lack certain requisites. In the other 
case, we could learn important lessons for new policies that work by 
promoting the appropriate social capital through financial incentives and 
technical assistance. These kinds of policy that try to foster economic devel- 
opment by promoting social capital are growing, especially in Europe 
where they are pursued by the EU, and in the developing countries 
through programmes of international organization such as the World Bank 
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or UNIDO, and others. Therefore, it would be crucial to select and investi- 
gate cases of local development that are based on planned interventions to 
improve cooperation between individual actors, as well as collective actors. 
These might include cases of strategic planning for cities, territorial pacts 
for backward areas, or projects for the growth of high-tech systems. Such 
an analysis might encourage the creation of a new repertoire of policies for 
economic development that build social bridges between state and market, 
and take into account more the relational bases of contemporary economic 
organization. 

These examples show that there could be an important role for economic 
sociology in the analysis of local development and innovation. This, in turn, 
could strengthen the contribution of this approach to more effective policies. 
But this also requires that economic sociologists start to pay more attention 
to political processes and the role of public policies than the new economic 
sociology has so far. As Fligstein (2001) has pointed out, this would be impor- 
tant because it would not only contribute to a more integrated sociology of 
markets, but would also help to ink microeconomic sociology with macro- 
comparative political economy (see also Block and Evans, 2005). 

Actually, in the main accounts of more recent achievements, economic 
sociology has been mainly identified with the ‘new economic sociology’ 
developed in the US. This trend does not favour a closer relationship with 
comparative political economy. A wider conception of economic sociol- 
ogy that includes comparative political economy would be consistent 
with the classical tradition of economic sociology, which paid particular 
attention to the influence of the state on economic activities (Trigilia, 
2002). It would also help to develop the policy implications of theoretical 
and empirical achievements. In this way, economic sociology could inte- 
grate its theoretical framework with the kind of ‘pluralistic applied 
research’ that Coleman was demanding, for a richer contribution to the 
reflexive reconstruction of society. 
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abstract This article is part of a larger exploration of the French economics of 
convention tradition. The aim of the article is to explore potential common 
themes in economic sociology and economics of conventions. The article explores 
two issues raised by economics of conventions that may be of particular impor- 
tance to economic sociology. First, the explicit exploration of the consequences 
of a plurality of forms of justification, as elaborated in économie de la grandeur. 
This perspective was recently taken up in economic sociology by David Stark's 
introduction of the notion ‘sociology of worth’. The second issue, recently raised 
by André Orléan, is the attempt to denaturalize economic theory and economic 
action to demonstrate the social constructed nature of economic action. It is 
argued that these two issues demonstrate that a fruitful dialogue is indeed possi- 
ble between economic sociology and economics of convention and should be 


encouraged. 


keywords: economic sociology + economics of convention + embeddedness + 
justification + uncertainty 


Introduction 


The French economics of convention’ tradition has developed into an 
important interdisciplinary approach for the study of economic action. 
The relevance of economics of convention for economic sociology is 
beginning to be acknowledged. The relevance of the notion of conven- 
tion for economic sociology has been indicated (Biggart and Beamish, 
2003; Dobbin, 2004), as has the question of the relation between French 
economics of convention and economic sociology (Swedberg, 2003; 
Thévenot, 2004). It should also be noted that for several years David Stark 
(Girard and Stark, 2003; Stark, 2000) has pointed to the relevance for 
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economic sociology of the plurality of orders of worth model elaborated 
by Luc Boltanski and Laurent Thévenot. 

This article attempts to contribute to the exploration of how economics 
of convention may inspire further development of economic sociology. 
First, I give a very brief overview of the basic arguments presented by the 
economics of convention tradition. Second, 1 explore two issues raised by 
economics of convention that, I argue, are relevant for the further devel- 
opment of economic sociology. The first concerns the consequences of the 
plurality of forms of justification presented by Luc Boltanski and Laurent 
Thévenot under the label of ‘économies de la grandeur’. It is argued that 
economic sociology may benefit from taking more explicit account of 
the plurality of forms of justification involved in economic action. The 
second issue, raised recently by André Orléan (2002, 2003), concerns the 
need to denaturalize economic action. Orléan argues that one of the most 
characteristic traits of traditional economics is to ‘naturalize’ economic 
action by postulating that the economic world is constituted of natural 
elements, most importantly of goods and money, which may be unam- 
biguously interpreted by actors. These elements do not need to be con- 
structed since they are ‘already there’. Orléan argues that criticizing this 
perspective may be a potential meeting point for economic sociology and 
economics of convention. 


Economics of Convention: A Short Presentation 


Although the official ‘birthday’ of economics of convention may be the 
conference on the labour market held in November 1984 (Orléan, 1994a) 
with the title “Les Outils de gestion du travail’, it was the publication of a 
special issue of the Prench economic journal Revue économique in 1989 
on ‘Economics of Convention’ that made the concept known in wider 
circles. A special feature of this special issue was the programmatic intro- 
duction written collectively by Jean-Pierre Dupuy, Frangois Eymard- 
Duvernay, Olivier Pavereau, André Orléan, Robert Salais and Laurent 
Thévenot (Dupuy et al., 1989) giving the impression of a well-established 
research school. 

An important early preoccupation was the empirical study of how 
labour was qualified through the application of rules, norms and con- 
ventions (Salais et al., 1986). The insight obtained in these studies led to a 
generalization of the importance of the qualification of all goods before 
they can be exchanged on the market. Qualifications of persons and of 
products are then a key notion as they form the basis for the emergence 
of rules, or conventions. Following this perspective, the analysis of eco- 
nomic transactions cannot dispense with an explicit consideration of 
the institutional framework qualifying the goods exchanged. In the 
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programmatic statement in 1989, the notion of convention was explicitly 
presented as denoting this institutional framework. 

The genesis of economics of convention was based on a gradual develop- 
ment of different research programmes into a broad programme based on a 
common reference to the concept of convention. It is not possible here to go 
in detail into the complex history of the development of convention theory. 
Instead, two aspects of economics of convention are briefly introduced: the 
notion of uncertainty in understanding the problems of coordination 
between actors; and the role of conventions for coordination of actors. 


Uncertalnty and the Problem of Social Coordination 

Economics of convention argues that neoclassical economics have encoun- 
tered severe methodological problems regarding the understanding of 
coordination based on the analyses of isolated individual actors. It is pro- 
posed that in order to understand the problem of social coordination it is 
necessary to rethink the concept of human action. 

The methodological problems faced by neoclassical theory in under- 
standing social coordination can be summarized as “three different obsta- 
cles in obtaining co-ordination faced by nan-cooperating actors’ (Orléan, 
1994a: 17). These obstacles are different types of uncertainty faced by 
actors in the process of coordination: 


e Incompleteness of the competitive logic due to uncertainty caused by 
the subject matter. There may be two or more points of equilibrium. 
The existence of multiple equilibriums is an example of a market fail- 
ure in the sense that without any sort of institutional mechanism it is 
not possible to reach a stable solution to the problem of coordination. 


e Incompleteness of strategic rationality due to socially caused uncer- 
tainty. Actors in non-cooperative games face fundamental strategic 
uncertainty in situations where the outcome of the game depends on 
the action of other actors. Without any external common reference the 
process may go on ad infinitum without leading to a solution of the 
coordination problem. As argued by Orléan (1994a), the logic of hori- 
zontal strategic interaction is not sufficient to produce coordination. 


e Incompleteness of contracts due to uncertainty related to the future. It 
is argued that neoclassical theory can only be applied in situations 
without uncertainty in relation to the future action of the actors. An 
analysis of the price agreed upon by the parties involved is here suffi- 
cient. If, on the contrary, there is some degree of uncertainty concern- 
ing specifying the future action of the relevant actors, the analysis 
must include the specific relation between the enterprise and the cus- 
tomer that serves as conventional framework for future transactions. 
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In economics of convention it is assumed that these uncertainties are 
rather common. This leads to an interpretation of social action as gener- 
ally unstable and uncertain. An important aspect in understanding 
the condition of individual action is the explicit analysis of the specific 
uncertainty of actors regarding the identification of the situation and 
the interpretative work that is necessary to identify the situation as a 
common situation. As described by Robert Salais and Michael Storper: 
“coordination between economic agents takes place within a context of 
pervasive uncertainty with respect to the actions and expectations of 
others” (Salais and Storper, 1992: 171). 

This perspective leads to the need for reconstructing the notion of 
human action. At the centre of interest is “the situation in its temporality, 
the individual's uncertainty about the identification of the situation, and 
the interpretative effort that is required to determine, together with 
others, the situation as a shared and common one” (Wagner, 1994: 274). The 
transformation from disagreement to agreement presupposes social labour 
to ‘interpret situations, to mutually adapt interpretations, and to deter- 
mine modes of agreement in common’ (Wagner, 1994: 275). 

Instead of focusing on the conditions for and the process leading to sta- 
bility and predictability, economics of convention involves a focus on dis- 
putes between actors on the judgement of specific situations as well as a 
perspective on social categories and conventions as socially constructed 
and therefore subject to historical transformations. The emphasis on dis- 
putes is based on the assumption that these make particularly visible the 
resources and competences mobilized by actors, and the arguments 
brought forward by actors in the disputes give the possibility for under- 
standing the criteria applied by actors in the judgement of situations. 

An important contribution of economics of convention is to draw 
attention to the consequence of the limits of the traditional neoclassical 
model of the atomized economic actor. Understanding economic action 
as social action presupposes an understanding of the institutionally 
established frames of meaning drawn upon by actors. The empirical 
description of the institutional context of action, the conventions drawn 
upon by actors, then becomes a crucial element in understanding the con- 
ditions of agreement between actors. 


Conventions and Coordination of Social Action 

According to economics of convention, it is necessary to reconsider the 
concept of institution and the issue of the stability and coherence of social 
practices. As described earlier, coordination between economic agents 
takes place within a context of pervasive uncertainty with respect to the 
actions and expectations of other actors. Conventions emerge as 
responses to such uncertainty (Salais and Storper, 1992). The focus on 
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Cachan. 





Figure 1 The French Economics of Convention School 


economics of convention has been on “identifying conventions that have 
a wide spatio-temporal extension and may thus fit a standard definition 
of “institution”” (Wagner, 1994). 

Conventions emerge as “something like rebuttable hypotheses put for- 
ward by actors, which then become second nature through practice” and 
they are “subject to many possible sources of change, ranging from their 
failure in the face of external tests to a reinterpretation of circumstances 
by actors themselves” (Storper and Salais, 1997: 18). The importance of 
conventions is then not to make all ambiguity and uncertainty concern 
ing other actors disappear, but they serve as ‘a “collectively recognised 
reference” (Orléan, 1994a), which stops, temporarily, the speculation con- 
cerning the intentions of other actors. 

A short summary of the basic features of the Economics of Convention 
School is presented in Figure 1. 
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Economics of Convention and Economic Sociology 


In this section, the relevance for economic sociology of two issues brought 
forward by economics of conventions is discussed: the explicit analysis of 
the plurality of forms of justification involved in economic action and the 
need to demonstrate the socially constructed nature of economic action. 


Theme I: The Plurality of Forms of 

Justification In Economic Action 

An important, but as yet unexplored, issue in economic sociology is the 
implications of the plurality of forms of justification involved in eco- 
nomic action as demonstrated most explicitly by Luc Boltanski and 
Laurent Thévenot (1987, 1989, 1991, 1999, 2000). 

It should be noted that researchers related to the school of economics 
of conventions have presented slightly different frameworks for 
analysing the plurality of justifications involved in economic action. Luc 
Boltanski and Laurent Thévenot elaborated a framework of six “worlds of 
justification” (Boltanski and Thévenot, 1991). A second important contri- 
bution, more explicitly focused on business enterprises, was the notion of 
‘conventions of quality” developed by François Eymard-Duvernay (1989, 
1994, 2002). A third important contribution sprang from studies of the 
labour market by Robert Salais pointing to the notion of ‘conventions of 
labour” and further elaborated together with Michael Storper into four 
“worlds of production” (Salais, 1989, 1994; Salais and Storper, 1992; 
Storper, 1996; Storper and Salais, 1997). 

The general perspective of all these works is pointing towards the 
explicit recognition of a plurality of conventions involved in economic 
action. To illustrate the benefit of this perspective, I discuss in more depth 
Luc Boltanski and Laurent Thévenot's model of économies de la grandeur, 
elaborating six major forms of justification. But it should be stressed that 
other contributions develop the same basic point, although in slightly 
different ways. 

Laurent Thévenot (1989) presented an early discussion of the problem 
posed by the complexity of a plurality of forms of justification and coor- 
dination in economic action. Thévenot draws on a simple example dis- 
cussed by Oliver Williamson (1975) of a person who proposes to donate 
blood. His or her action can be judged by reference to two different, and 
even contradictory, modalities. The person can give blood as a gesture of 
humanitarian solidarity or he or she can sell the blood on the market as 
any other commodity. Figure 2 is taken from a recent English presenta- 
tion of the earlier analysis (Thévenot, 2002). 

Thévenot proposes to reformulate the example of Williamson into a 
confrontation between an actor and an interpreter in a complex situation 
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INTERPRETER 





Figure 2 Figures of Judgement in a Complex Situation 


where two forms of justification are available to give good reasons for 
action. The first order of justification is civic justification grounded on the 
notion of the common good constituted by collective solidarity. The 
second order is market justification based on the common good of the pos- 
sibility of a market agreement. The action of the actor can be performed 
according, to either one of these justifications, but it can also be under- 
stood and evaluated by an interpreter according to either one of these 
two forms of justification. The two cases set in bold type correspond to 
the situations that are called natural because both the actor and the inter- 
preter agree on the form of judgement to be applied. In contrast, the two 
cases that are set in italics correspond to critical situations in which the 
actor and the interpreter analyse the situation according to different 
forms of justification. Thévenot's point is that the specific analysis of this 
sort of situation demands a framework that explicitly takes account of a 
plurality of principles of agreement that the persons may refer to. 

Luc Boltanski and Laurent Thévenot (1999) have outlined a general 
framework for the analysis of disputes in a complex society distinguish- 
ing four characteristics of these situations: 


e The imperative of justification: A person / organization criticizing as well 
as the person/organization criticized must produce justifications in 
order to support their criticism. 

e Reciprocal rules of acceptability: These justifications have to follow rules 
of acceptability that relate to both the one who criticizes and the one 
who must respond to criticisms. 
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Table 1 Worlds of Justification 
Inspired Domestic Civic Opiuon Market Industrial 


Mode of Grace, Esteem, Collective Renown Price Productivity 
evaluation non- reputation interest efficiency 
(worth) conformity, 

creativity 
Format of Emotional Oral, Formal, Semiotic Monetary Measurable 
relevant exemplary, official criteria, 
information anecdotal statistics 
Elementary Passion Trust Solidarity Recog- Exchange Functonal 
relation nition link 
Human Creativity, Authority Equality Celebrity Desire, Professional 
qualification ingenuity purchasing competency 


power and expertise 
Source Boltanski and Thévenot (1999 368). 


e Situations are transitory: Situations of dispute are necessarily transitory 
since a constant state 01 crisis cannot prevail. At a certain point, the 
attempt will be made to get out of the crisis through some sort of 


agreement. 
e Involvement of persons and things: Disputes always involve both human 
persons and a large number of objects. 


Generalizing this model, Boltanski and Thévenot (1991) examined six 
major forms of justification found empirically. The six major forms of 
justification found are summarized in Table 1. 

These six forms of justification are not assumed to be exhaustive since 
actual applied forms of justification should always be established empir- 
ically. Recently Luc Boltanski and Laurent Thévenot have argued for two 
additional major forms of justification, the project world and the green 
world. 

Against the background of the plurality of potential regimes of justifi 
cation, different types of criticism can be distinguished: 


e Criticism denouncing a reality test as relevant to a particular world. 
This type of criticism is then internal to a specific world. 


e Criticism can be more radical and argue that an alternative world 
should be considered as relevant. This dispute then transforms itself into 
a competition between two different reality tests. In this situation we may 


further distinguish two ways of ending the dispute: 
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— A dispute ending in the acceptance (by some sort of power pres- 
sure) of one and only one test. 
— A compromise between two worlds. 


e Another variant is that the dispute is dropped without making a new 
agreement confirmed by a reality test, e.g. by forgetting or forgiving. 


The plurality of forms of justification involved in economic action is 
beginning to be more explicitly examined in new economic sociology, 
most explicitly by David Stark, who has suggested expanding economic 
sociology as a ‘sociology of worth’ drawing, among others, on Boltanski 
and Thévenot’s work (Girard and Stark, 2003; Stark, 2000) 


Theme li: Denaturalfzing the Consumers, 

Markets and Money 

The second potential issue for co-operation between economic sociology 
and economics of convention has recently been raised by André Orléan 
(Orléan, 2002, 2003). André Orléan argues that one of the most characteris- 
tic traits of traditional economics is to ‘naturalize’ the social environment 
by postulating that the economic world is constituted of natural elements, 
most importantly of goods and money, that may be unambiguously inter- 
preted by actors. These elements do not need to be constructed since they 
are ‘already there’. Orléan argues that a critical perspective towards this 
‘naturalization’ of economic actors and economic action may be a potential 
meeting point for economic sociology and economics of convention. 
Though the theme of the socially constructed nature of economic actors has 
been put forward in new economic sociology from its early days, paradox- 
ically this perspective has not been explored explicitly in depth. 

André Orléan argues that the naturalization of the socially constructed 
nature of the economic world may be illustrated by two central hypothe- 
ses determining the way traditional economics is structured as a disci 
pline. Orléan labels these two hypotheses the nomenclature hypothesis 
and the probability hypothesis. 


The Nomenclature Hypothesis. The nomenclature hypothesis refers to 
the postulate of the existence of a list of n goods with a homogeneous 
quality known by all actors. This is the departure of all microeconomic 
introductions. Though rarely explicitly discussed, it is taken to be a ‘nat- 
ural’ situation. From this perspective, the economy presents itself spon- 
taneously for the eyes of the most naive and uninformed observer. For 
the consumers, the problem is to determine the quantities (x,, x,) of 
the n goods available so their utility will be maximized under the con 
straint that their expenses will not be greater than their income. For the 
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producers, the problem is to determine the quantities (x,,x,,...x,) of the 
n goods produced in such a way that they maximize their profit. Their 
constraint is set by the available production technology. In these two 
cases, the logic is formally identical: the individuals are not occupied 
with the behaviour of other actors but only with the prices of goods 
consumed and produced. 

According to Orléan, the importance of this hypothesis is not that it is 
a trivial and neutral description of the market economy. Supposing the 
existence of use values socially recognized by all actors, it describes a uni- 
verse already structured by common points of reference that permit 
actors to coordinate effectively. By presenting the n goods as a fact that is 
observed by all actors, presenting their quality as a common knowledge 
among all actors, a common language is de facto constructed that facili- 
tates market coordination and permits an exchange agreement to unfold. 
In other words, from the outset it is supposed that there exists a pregiven 
list of goods. 

An important point is that the Arrow—Debreu model functions perfectly 
in situations where use values are fixed and known by all actors, but only 
applying this model, as a tool to comprehend empirical economic action, 
leads to important limitations. The most fundamental limitation is that 
theoretically we cannot understand an important part of market coordina- 
tion because the focus is only on price-quantity relations, at the expense of 
other key aspects of market coordination, such as the endogenous evolu- 
tion of notions of product qualities. To start out with the situation where 
all objects are perfectly certified or where all actors have a perfectly defined 
utility function is to suppose that the ‘market question’ is already partially 
solved. In such a framework, the Walrasian agreement appears largely as a 
consequence of the fact that actors ex ante have succeeded to agree on the 
definition of qualities of products, without specifying explicitly the process 
that has permitted such an agreement to be reached. In this way, the analy- 
sis of the formation of a market order is pushed into the shadows because 
it is implicitly supposed a framework already exists. 

The general equilibrium, as described in traditional economic models, 
is not, then, to be considered as a spontaneous order. These reflections 
lead André Orléan to propose a new formulation of the ‘market question’ 
as follows: How do the atomistic individuals succeed in constructing 
common points of reference permitting them to exchange and regulate 
their exchanges? 

This formulation of the ‘market question’ points to the need of a more 
explicit consideration of the diverse forms of social work in and around 
the social construction of markets: activities of codification, of certifica- 
tion, standardization and regulation. 
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The Probability Hypothesis. André Orléan proposes that a second 
hypothesis plays an equally fundamental role in traditional economics, 
the probability hypothesis, which spells out the way traditional econom- 
ics conceptualize the future. Following this hypothesis, traditional eco- 
nomics supposes the existence of a list of m states of the world, e, €y... 
e, describing in an exhaustive way all that may happen tomorrow. This 
list is supposed to be known to all economic actors. Because all states of 
the world are given a probability by the actors, the list is associated with 
an objective distribution of probabilities, hence the name “probability 
hypothesis”. In the same way as we saw concerning the list of goods in 
the nomenclature hypothesis, this list of states of the world can be for- 
mally analysed as playing the role of ‘natural’ mediation between indi- 
viduals in the sense that it permits economic actors, in their relation to the 
future, not to be preoccupied with the opinion of other actors because all 
know how the future will be by having probabilities linked to all possi- 
ble states of the world. The probability hypothesis leads to the exclusion 
of the analysis of the interaction through which there is constructed a 
legitimate representation of the future, Le. a representation that is accepted 
by all agents as a common point of reference. 

André Orléan argues that the importance of the probability hypothesis 
can be illustrated by the role of financial conventions. The starting point 
of economics of convention in relation to financial markets is the ques- 
tioning of the probability hypothesis i.e. the assumption that the future 
economy can be described exhaustively in the form of a list of possible 
events defined a priori. Following the perspective of economics of con- 
vention, the existence of a representation of the future shared by all in the 
financial market is not given a priori, but, at the best, it may be a result of 
market exchanges themselves. As in the case of goods, such a representa- 
tion does not pre-exist the exchange, but it is produced by the exchange. 

Concerning the position of economic sociology in relation to these two 
hypotheses, the situation is seen to be complex. André Orléan (2003) 
draws here on the critique of Pascal Chantelat (2002), who argues that 
economic sociology too closely identifies social relations and personal 
relations by conceptualizing a notion of social relations that tends to 
reduce the social relations only to durable, continued and intense rela- 
tions (Chantelat, 2002: 523). From this follows a tendency to consider 
impersonal and discontinuous exchanges as, at the limit, being outside 
the social. This is, according to Orléan, particularly visible in the analysis 
of trust, which is seen as personal trust, resulting from relational proximity 
and affect. In this conceptualization it is not conceived that the 
anonymity and the discontinuity of relation constitutes a form sui generis 
of social relations. This social form can exist and can be reproduced even 
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in the absence of a network of personal relations. Economic sociology has 
not explicitly pointed to the embeddedness of market exchange to have 
started prior to the constitution of networks and the re-personalization 
of economic relations. Economic sociology seems then not to account 
explicitly for the institutional foundation of market relations. 

On the basis of this diagnosis, Pascal Chantelat develops his analysis of 
‘pure market relations” as a specific form of social relations drawing on 
Simmel's concepts. In the same line, the research project of economics of 
convention, according to André Orléan, can be seen as oriented towards 
‘denaturalizing’ the economic approach by showing that these exogenous 
mediations postulated in the hypothesis of nomenclature and probability 
in fact are social constructions, ‘conventions’. The idea to decouple a 
social moment where the goods and the representations of the future are 
constructed and a strictly economic moment where the goods are 
exchanged and the risks are attached to future events does not work. 
These two processes are intertwined. 

On the other hand, economic sociology has been critical of the under- 
socialized conception of homo oeconomicus in economic theory, as shown 
particularly in Mark Granovetter’s work (Granovetter, 1985). Orléan 
indicates that in Granovetter’s analysis the under-socialized actor is 
opposed by the over-socialized actor who automatically and uncondi- 
tionally follows customs, habits or norms. Granovetter notes that the 
under-socialized and the over-socialized conceptions both converge 
towards the same conception of action. Paradoxically, as shown by 
Granovetter, the individual in the over-socialized model is not less atom- 
ized than his under-socialized cousin. The over-socialized actor acts in 
isolation without considering others because he or she has the world in 
his or her head. This perspective can be used to reinterpret the Walrasian 
model. Instead of considering the Walrasian world as a world without 
institutions, it is more correct to see it as a society strongly structured 
around powerful institutions, as demonstrated by the socially validated 
goods and a legitimate representation of the future. 

Furthermore, the individuals have internalized market norms so that 
they are led to make consumption of objects the only socially pertinent 
goal. In other words, it is a world without envy, without a thirst for social 
recognition, without the attachment to social groups. Actors are uniquely 
preoccupied with calculating their consumption and their exposition to 
risk. This homo oeconomicus, then, is not at all an under-socialized human 
being. By adhering to such a concept, the Walrasian model is to be seen as 
a model of the over-socialized actor. To stress the over-socialized character 
of homo oeconomicus permits a break with the idea of spontaneity and natu- 
ralness that often is associated to the idea of the market and interest. 
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Following this perspective, the qualified goods and the representations 
of the future are to be seen as specific social institutions. It means that by 
the nature of the objects in focus, the economics of conventions shares 
much in common with economic sociology. Ultimately, this convergence is 
so strong, for example when the stress is put on the social context and on 
the idea of embeddedness, that the economics of convention ends up 
appearing as a subfield of economic sociology. Orléan argues then that a 
common aim of economics of convention and economic sociology could be 
to “denaturalize” the traditional approach in economics. 


Discussion: Themes for Dlalogue between Economics 
of Convention and Economic Soclology 


In this section 1 summarize the discussion of the two themes suggested in 
the preceding sections from the perspective of economics of convention. 
First, I consider the suggestion of analysing the plurality of conventions 
involved in economic action. The reservation raised from economics of 
convention vs economic sociology is that economic sociology seems to 
substitute the market coordination framework with a coordination based 
on social (network) relations instead of being open to a plurality of forms 
of coordination involved in market exchange as suggested by economics 
of convention. 


The models of social action, even when they more or less metaphorically 
employ the language of markets and interests, imply modes of coordination 
that are profoundly different because based on social groups, social represen- 
tations, social practices, a sense of the social, and social intercomprehension. 
They fail to characterize the specificity of frames of action and coordination 
involving market objects. Despite its fecundity, the notion of embeddedness of 
economic transactions in social relations attests to this reduction to models of 
social links. (Eymard-Duvernay et al., 2003: 4-5) 


In order to seek an integration of the perspectives of economics and soci- 
ology, while recognizing that each disciplinary tradition illuminates different 
aspects and different modes of coordination, the economics of convention 
tradition has constructed a framework of analysis devoted to an issue com- 
mon to both traditions: the problematical coordination of human action. 

Markets are seen as places where the quality of goods is tested and 
evaluated through activities of codification, measurement, certification, 
regulation, etc. The fact of reducing what happens in markets to the laws 
of supply and demand, as in mainstream economics, means that all these 
social processes in and around markets most often are neglected. In all 
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types of markets: goods markets, labour markets or financial markets, a 
plurality of principles of evaluation exist. This point has to be integrated 
into theoretical analysis. 

The economics of convention makes it possible to recognize the theo- 
retical specificity of each type of institutional market device. To illustrate 
the point, the special features of two types of markets — labour markets 
and financial markets - are briefly discussed. Concerning the analysis of 
the labour market this has been central for much research in the conven- 
tion tradition, open to the plurality of forms of work. This perspective 
also renews the role of firms. From the convention perspective, the firm 
organizes the articulation between goods, labour and capital markets. 
The firm is at the intersection of several forms of coordination, managing the 
tensions that result from a situation by compromises between them. The 
diversity of corporate models and “worlds of production” (Storper and 
Salais, 1997) challenges the view of the firm as a unified and simple hier- 
archical mode of coordination. 

The analysis of financial markets from the perspective of economics of 
conventions reveals the gap between the orthodox analyses of finance in 
terms of which securities are considered to be naturally exchangeable, 
like merchandise. The perspective of economics of convention is devoted 
to criticizing this natural state of goods, as also argued by André Orléan. 
Financial markets are not reducible to a competitive mode of coordina 
tion based on market qualification of goods, like other consumer markets 
Pinance implies coordination by opinions, where a set of heterogeneous 
opinions is transformed into a reference value agreed to by all Agents” 
expectations are turned towards the expectations of the other market 
actors. Mimetic behaviours are thus encouraged. In coordination based 
on a convention by opinion, in order to predict what the others are going 
to do, it is enough to refer to the convention. Through the game of self- 
validation of beliefs, there follows a relative stability of the convention 
that, for the agent, becomes second nature. 

The introduction of radical uncertainties and of criticism into the 
analysis leads to the conception of conventions that are plural and evolv- 
ing. Actors ‘are placed in a conventional environment (formed mainly by 
texts, legal corpuses, accounting units, evaluation tools) that they 
rearrange to remedy the lack of coordination and cooperation’. And, fur- 
thermore, ‘to introduce this conventional dynamic into the analysis, the 
actors have to be endowed with a reflexive capacity regarding their own 
state, as well as a capacity to remodel forms of community life - in other 
words, a political capacity’ (Eymard-Duvernay et al., 2003: 13). 

Second, the proposal presented by André Orléan for a common project 
wherein economic sociology and economics of convention aim for “denat- 
uralizing’ the economic approach would probably be agreed with by 
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most economic sociology researchers. As argued earlier, by the nature of 
the objects in focus of the study — the conventions, the interactions, the 
embeddedness, the legitimacy of common points of reference — the eco- 
nomics of conventions shares much interest with economic sociology. As 
illustrated by André Orléan in his analysis of financial conventions, the 
convergence between economics of convention with the preoccupations 
of economic sociology may be especially clear in regard to the analysis of 
financial markets. 

Following André Orléan’s reformulation of the ‘market question’, it is 
important to focus on a more explicit consideration of the diverse forms 
of social work in and around markets: activities of codification, of certifi- 
cation, standardization and regulation. This type of work should be 
joined by economic sociology. In fact, some early work was done in this 
area in the early American new economic sociology in the 1980s but since 
then this perspective has not received much attention. The suggestion of 
economics of convention is pointing towards the need for a much more 
wholehearted devotion to analyse how markets are constituted and 
changed by the actors involved. 


Note 
1. Although a research tradition in evolutionary game theory in economics also 
has the label ‘economics of convention’, for the sake of simplicity I have decided 
to use the notion economics of convention without further qualification to name 
the special Prench interdisciplinary research tradition in focus here. To avoid 
any misunderstandings, I wish to point out that I do not intend to deal with the 
game theoretic version of economics of convention in this article. 
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abstract: The main assumption of evolutionary economics is that techno-economic 
change is path dependent, suggesting some kind of gradual development. Refer- 
ring to Finland, one can demonstrate, however, that countries can undergo funda- 
mental transformation processes within a relatively short period of time. Naturally 
this has major implications for research on techno-economic change, because the 
concept of path dependency in which the dominant feedback loops are self- 
reinforcing cannot be applied to the Finnish case. To understand the transformation 
process of the Finnish economy, research needs to focus more on processes of path 
creation. The aim of the article is to contribute to such reframing of research on eco- 
nomic change and to give empirical evidence of path creation processes referring to 
Finland as a case in point. 


keywords: Finnish knowledge-based economy + Finnish resource-based economy 
+ Nokia + path creation + path dependency + transformation 


Introduction 


The current debate on techno-economic change 18 characterized by an 
obvious contradiction. On the one hand, there are scholars who argue 
that economies in industrialized countries are currently undergoing a 
fundamental and very rapid transformation process, speaking about the 
third industrial revolution (Castells, 2000). There is, on the other hand, 
growing interest in the aspect of continuity in techno-economic develop- 
ment. The dominant message coming from research on national business 
systems is that techno-economic change is slow and gradual, if it occurs 
at all (Whitley, 1992). Evolutionary economics, applying the concept of 
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path dependency, also seems to support the idea of gradualism in techno- 
economic development. 

The reason given by Whitley is that nation-states tend to retain patterns 
of institutional continuity and national distinctiveness, even under condi- 
tions of external shocks to their political and economic environment 
(Whitley, 1992). Supporting evidence that countries often resist the influ- 
ence of global megatrends comes from postwar Germany and Japan. 
Finland, on the other hand, experienced a fundamental and very rapid 
economic transformation process during the 1990s, characterized as a 
change from a natural resource-intensive to a knowledge-based economy. 
This makes the country a rather interesting research subject where new 
explanatory ideas for economic change in national economies can be 
sought (Tainio and Lilja, 2003). A major implication of the Finnish case is 
that, instead of focusing on path dependency, research needs to analyse 
processes of path creation. 

The aim of this article is to contribute to the reframing of research on 
techno-economic change. I first briefly discuss the traditional path 
dependency perspective. Then I focus on developing a conceptual frame- 
work which allows studying processes of path creation. In the second 
part of the article, 1 apply the new approach, analysing how Finland man- 
aged to transform itself from a resource-based into a knowledge-based 
economy. 


The Path Dependency Perspective 


The concept of path dependency argues that technological choices made 
in the past influence subsequent choices (Dosi, 1982; Nelson and Winter, 
1982). The strength of the path dependency perspective is that it does not 
separate technological innovation from past developments but assumes 
some kind of continuity in the process of technological change. New 
innovations line up with earlier technological change; they have histori- 
cal novel antecedents (Arthur, 1996; David, 1985). Continuous accumula- 
tion of knowledge leads to the formation of a technological trajectory, 
which delimits the options for further development. 

This process, however, has a strong social dimension, as technological 
development is socially embedded (Kemp, 2002). Furthermore, path depen- 
dency is also characteristic of institutional development, because actors 
involved in technological development processes also exploit institutional 
resources (Stark and Bruazt, 1998). There is evidence that institutional and 
cultural differences across countries play a crucial role in shaping and 
channelling technological change (Lundvall, 1992; Nelson, 1993). While the 
cumulative nature of the process of technological development narrows the 
range of potential directions of change, national trajectories increase 
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technological differentiation and diversification as offshoots from the 
main development path (OECD, 1992). We can actually talk of a national 
techno-organizational path within specific industries, as countries also dif- 
fer in their organizational arrangements, and technology and organization 
co-evolve mutually influencing each other. Furthermore, a well-established 
techno-organizational paradigm tends to form a synergistic combination 
with an economy’s institutional structures and cultural patterns, providing 
a sound basis for long-term economic growth (Perez, 1983). 

Path dependency, however, always carries the risk of turning into a lock- 
in situation (Grabher, 1993; Johnson, 1992). An old technology as well as a 
traditional organizational model can lock the economy of a country into an 
inferior option of development and may in the long run result in a loss of 
competitiveness and in a retarding economic growth. Then economic actors 
may not be able to adjust to an emerging new design configuration based on 
a different knowledge paradigm. Under the conditions of a shift in the 
techno-organizational paradigm, one can no longer talk about a channelled 
change, as the institutional setting as well as the dominant mindsets in which 
the traditional national trajectory is embedded become themselves increas- 
ingly fragile (Schienstock, 2004). The unfolding of a new technological para- 
digm within a national economy can only take place together with not only 
fundamental organizational, but also with institutional and cultural changes. 
The negative socioeconomic consequences of a technological and/or organi- 
zational lock-in suggest giving more attention to the problem of unlocking 
and path creation (Garud and Karnoe, 2000). 


The Perspective of Path Creation: 
New Opportunities, Economic Pressures 
and Change Events 


The emergence of a new techno-organizational development path cannot 
be explained by referring to single factors or simple models (Bassanini 
and Dosi, 2001). We can identify at least five factors that are decisive in 
this respect: a window of new opportunities opened up by a new knowl- 
edge paradigm, a market that promises long-term profits, economic 
pressures to adapt to the new paradigm, change events that trigger and 
support the transformation process as well as courses of action that steer 
techno-economic development into a new direction and introduce techno- 
organizational and institutional changes. Concerning the technological 
aspect, the emergence of the digital paradigm in ICT represents a funda- 
mental change opening up new opportunities even for newcomers, as the 
knowledge accumulated in the electro-mechanical paradigm is of little use. 
And concerning the organizational aspect, the network model focusing on 
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intra- and interorganizational knowledge flows represents a new logic of 
organizing businesses more effectively, while management knowledge 
accumulated in the Fordist paradigm becomes outdated. Combined, the 
new technological and the emerging organizational paradigm can 
become the basis of a new national trajectory incorporating a production 
logic that is much more effective than the old Fordist control paradigm. 

Companies as well as countries will not automatically make use of the 
window of new opportunities associated with the new ICT-based net- 
work paradigm, because it is associated with high uncertainty and gen- 
erally entails nothing more than a promise. And, as long as companies 
cannot identify new profitable market opportunities, they will hesitate to 
get into radical innovations. Also governments will hardly establish new 
institutions that support the creation of a new development path if they 
cannot foresee economic growth and new jobs to emerge. 

Globalization can be seen as the most important economic factor that 
pressures companies and countries to adapt to the new paradigm, even 
those that hesitate to do so because of their earlier successes in the old 
paradigm. Globalization establishes innovation as the new competition 
factor; as radical, growth-enhancing innovations become increasingly 
difficult to make in the established techno-organizational paradigm 
(Hämäläinen, 2003), economic actors have no choice but to turn to the 
new paradigm and create a new techno-organizational trajectory. The 
later they do so, the higher the costs of adaptation, as the needed trans- 
formation will then become increasingly destructive. However, cognitive 
blockades that hinder companies or countries from adapting to the new 
paradigms can only be overcome when major change events occur. 
Serious economic crises or major political ruptures (Bathelt and Boggs, 
2005) can be seen as change events that are most likely to trigger the 
change over to a new techno-organizational paradigm. 

To explain the development of a new national trajectory, we cannot 
only refer to objective factors such as new opportunities, economic pres- 
sures, or change events. Instead, we have to emphasize the importance of 
the human will (Bassanini and Dosi, 2001). Path creation is seen as a 
process of mindful deviation by people who have an understanding of 
the opportunities that the new paradigm offers (Garud and Karnoe, 
2000). Therefore, the transformation process to a great extent depends on 
the engagement of social pioneers such as scientists, politicians and entre- 
preneurs prepared to initiate and conduct anticipatory institutional 
change. But it is also important to re-establish a good match between the 
new techno-organizational paradigm and the institutions that facilitate 
and also regulate its full deployment through the economy by unleashing 
a multitude of social and institutional innovations (Teubal, 1998). As long 
as the underlying problems of the old institutional framework are not 
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recognized and admitted by a great number of economic actors, the 
mismatch between the new paradigm and the stagnant institutional and 
cultural framework will continue to grow (Perez, 1997). 

The development of a new techno-organizational path and its embed- 
ding into a new institutional and cultural setting cannot be understood as 
a sudden break from the old path. Instead, the new path is often emerg- 
ing gradually, side by side with the old path. At least for a larger transi- 
tion period, national development may be driven by a multitude of 
partially overlapping and partially unrelated techno-organizational tra- 
jectories (Bathelt and Boggs, 2005). Consequently, fundamental transfor- 
mation processes are fraught with many conflicts spurred by widespread 
uncertainty and instability (Perez, 1997), the development of a new trajec- 
tory has to be conceived as a “contested terrain” (Schienstock, 2004). 


The Phase of Path Dependency In the 
Finnish Economy 


Finland’s economic and social development has rested for a long time on 
the country's “green gold”: the abundant forests and pulp and paper have 
been Finland’s key export goods since the late 19th century. However, 
raw-material-based exports have not led to a monocultural exclave econ- 
omy. Instead, Finnish forest firms have been able to create a dymamic 
growth path with a constantly widening scale of exports since the Second 
World War. The strength of the Finnish forest industry can be explained 
by the fact that a forest cluster has emerged step by step, including tim- 
ber production, pulp and paper industry, mechanical engineering firms, 
several related supplier industries (energy, chemicals, maintenance serv- 
ices and so on) and customer industries (paper converting). In addition, 
Finnish companies have improved their market position by concentrat- 
ing on high-value-added products and consulting services. To explain the 
competitive advantage of the Finnish forest industry, Lilja et al. (1992) 
refer to the following factors: corporate specialization in the forest indus- 
try, consorted business operations, patient capital, technological modern- 
ization, resource dependence on farmers as forest owners, paper workers 
as the labour aristocracy, and a dependent state. 

Up to the beginning of the 1990s, Finnish industry was highly special- 
ized in forest industry products, indicated among other things by the large 
share of Finnish exports; in the 1980s, 40 percent of Finnish exports came 
from the forest industry. Specialization in this industry in Finland has 
resulted in a high concentration of internationally competent paper indus- 
try corporations that have become world leaders after a series of mergers 
with Swedish companies. Some of the firms supplying the forest industry 
have been able to acquire a leading position in their niche markets, one of 
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them being the mechanical engineering company Valmet. While local 
competition triggered a process of continuous upgrading of products and 
processes, geographical closeness led to a permanent flow of knowledge 
and a rapid diffusion of innovation. Besides these informal linkages, forest 
companies have also engaged in a great number of cooperative projects 
and joint ventures; paper and timber producers colluded to reduce mutual 
competition. Only since the beginning of the 1990s have the key members 
of the joint sales association, already established in the 1980s to conquer the 
Russian market, withdrawn from this institution (Lilja et al., 1992). 

The forest cluster also profited significantly from strong state interven- 
tion during the postwar period. Under the presidency of Urho Kekkonen, 
the Finnish government gave high priority to the development of good 
economic relationships with the Soviet Union, which is indicated by 
strong export figures. This resulted in huge national programmes, which 
caused immense business investments. Some scholars actually speak 
about a planned economy during that time in Finland (Alasuutari, 1996). 
The centralized steering of the Finnish economy through these national 
projects triggered mergers and acquisitions in the forest cluster, as large 
companies could better exploit the advantages of a quasi-planned econ- 
omy, such as stable demand, low prices, long-term planning periods and 
a stable economic environment. 

The fact that Finnish pulp- and paper-producing companies have been 
managed by engineers has had a major impact an their modernization 
strategies. Investing less intensively in R&D, paper companies have con- 
centrated on cost-cutting by improving the efficiency of their production 
processes and on integrating production to an ever greater extent. The 
development of production technology, including continuous improve- 
ments of the system in use but also the experimentation with new tech- 
nologies developed by the mechanical and chemical forest industry, 
triggered mainly incremental product innovations. In general, we can argue 
that companies in the forest industry concentrated more on exploiting exist- 
ing technological knowledge than on exploring new knowledge (Palmberg, 
2001). Consequently, linkages between the science system and the economy 
hardly existed. By using the term ‘academic-traditionalist doctrine’, Kivinen 
et al. (1993) have attempted to capture the ethos of the era, which empha- 
sized freedom of research, university autonomy and elitist education. 

Technology-oriented modernization together with a business culture in 
which engineers had a formative influence contributed to the establishment 
of technology-intensive, highly bureaucratic business structures. Workers 
on the shop floor on the other hand, enjoyed some kind of autonomy, 
as they depended to a great extent upon practical or tacit knowledge 
accumulated in processes of learning-by-using and immediate problem- 
solving rather than codified or theoretical knowledge. The fact that an 
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uninterrupted production process very much depended on the willing- 
ness of the workers to cooperate was well recognized by the management 
(Lilja et al, 1992). This and a high membership enabled the unions to 
pressure for high wages, including a share of productivity increases. 
Unions therefore weakened industry’s ability to compete on the world 
market as a cheap producer; they thereby accelerated the technological 
shift towards more efficient, capital-intensive large-scale production 
(Kuisma, 1999). Due to their strong bargaining power, paper workers 
formed the core of a labour aristocracy in Finland (Lilja, 1992). 

The specific ownership structure of the Finnish forests also contributed 
to the fact that the pulp and paper industry had to focus on the high price 
segment of the global market. The main owners of the forests are the 
farmers, whose ownership rights were already secured at the beginning 
of the last century. Even today, about 65 percent of the Finnish forests is 
owned by the group of small farmers, while only about 8 percent is 
owned by the large companies. The huge pulp and paper producers 
became dependent on tens of thousands of small farmers who formed 
their own institutions to secure their strong position in price bargaining 
on the raw material for pulp and paper production (Schienstock and 
Tulkki, 2001). 

Investing heavily in production technology to compensate for high 
material and labour costs, the pulp and paper companies became more vul- 
nerable to market fluctuations. The paper industry faced a number of cost 
crises, which prompted the government to devalue the Finnish currency 
several times to guarantee the global competitiveness of the country's 
dominant industrial cluster. The Finnish government also supported the 
paper industry by encouraging banks’ long-term involvement in the sector 
through taxation policy and by stimulating personal savings. As long as 
the forest cluster dominated the Finnish economy, the Finnish finance sys- 
tem could be described as an ‘insider system’ characterized by the strong 
influence of national banks in companies” business strategies and practices 
(Tainio, 2003). Depending on “patient capital”, which granted long-term 
credits, the national banking system widely controlled the Finnish forest 
companies, The system, however, also created a stable environment, which 
guaranteed preconditions for stable growth (Lilja et al., 1992). 

The state activities mentioned earlier were seen as indicating the depend- 
ency of the government on the forest industry. In fact, the forest cluster was 
supported by strong social groups including the farmers and their interest 
organization, the forest workers and their union, and the conservative polit- 
ical party, which together could easily convince the government to act in the 
interest of the forest cluster. Kuisma (1999) argues, however, that Finnish 
forest capitalism never fully materialized because the large companies could 
not become forest owners. This weakened their economic position and they 
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had to some extent to rely on the state that tried to mediate between the 
interests of the small farmers and the large paper companies. 


The Economic Crisis 


There is no doubt that due to the strength of the forest cluster the Finnish 
economy managed to reach the league of the wealthiest countries in the 
world by the end of the 1980s (Klinge, 1997). Some scholars have argued, 
however, that the success of the Finnish economy during the period from 
the 1960s to the 1980s was not sustainable. Continuous technicalization of 
the production process and the extension of production capacity, they 
argue, often took place at the expense of productivity and efficiency 
(Tainio et al., 1997). This became visible when in autumn 1990 the Finnish 
economy plunged into the most severe depression in the history of the 
state since independence. The forest cluster in particular was hit by the 
recession because of its limited global competitiveness. 

Other factors naturally also contributed to the economic crisis of the begin- 
ning of the 1990s: the collapse of the Soviet Union, the overheated economy 
caused by continuously improving terms of trade, rocket share prices fuelled 
by huge foreign investments, a bad macroeconomic management and a gen- 
eral economic slowdown in the rest of the world. The worst depression in the 
postwar period had disastrous consequences for the Finnish economy. 
Between. 1990 and 1993, GDP shrank by more than 10 percent, while unem- 
ployment soared from 3.2 percent in 1990 to 15.4 percent in 1995 and the 
employment rate dropped by 13 percent to 61.1 percent. In addition, the share 
of exports of GDP, which had already declined during the 1980s, dropped to 
22 percent from its peak of 33 percent in 1981. Due to high unemployment 
rates and enormous expenditures to save the banking system from collaps- 
ing, the state had to run a huge budget deficit of about 7 percent of GDP. 

A few years later, however, the picture looked quite different. Finland 
experienced an impressive recovery when it switched to a new develop- 
ment path based on the knowledge-intensive ICT cluster. The rapidity of the 
industrial change can be demonstrated by the fact that the share of elec- 
tronics and electrical equipment of total exports grew from 10 to 29 percent 
in 1999, outperforming the paper industry, which had for decades domi- 
nated Finnish exports. In addition, the ICT cluster showed growth rates of 
up to 25 percent each year with the telecommunications industry growing 
by 35 percent, while the paper industry grew by only 1.6 percent (Alasoini, 
2004). Within a few years, Finland became the most specialized country in 
telecommunications in the world. Also, the employment rate improved to 
about 68 percent in 2003 with the highest growth rate in the ICT cluster. 
Unemployment, on the other hand, dropped to about 9 percent, which is 
below European average. 
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Path Creation: The Emergence of the ICT Cluster 


Finland’s transformation from a raw-material-based, capital- and energy- 
intensive economy into a knowledge-intensive economy led by the ICT 
cluster cannot be conceived as a sudden break triggered by the economic 
crisis at the beginning of the 1990s. Behind the evolution of the Finnish ICT 
cluster, there is a complex and self-strengthening development process. 
Early competition including strong foreign companies (Ericsson and 
Siemens) strengthened the competitiveness of the Finnish equipment pro- 
ducers. And demanding network operators pressured them to be state- 
of-the-art and to continuously improve their products. Furthermore, trans- 
border standardization (Nordic Mobile Telefon Standard, or NMT) created 
the largest market in the world in northern Europe. Á national culture open 
to technological progress has also contributed to the evolution of the ICT 
cluster. 

ICT was chosen as the core technology for developing an endogenous 
knowledge base, when at the beginning of the 1980s, after the oil shock, 
growth diminished and unemployment increased. Politicians, industrial- 
ists and trade unions agreed that Finland's competitive advantage should 
no longer be based on cost efficiency but rather on knowledge intensity 
and technological superiority (Ormala, 1999). The transformation process, 
however, did not progress smoothly. Already before the economic crisis, 
Nokia’s CEO Kari Kairamo challenged the forest cluster by launching a 
campaign advocating a vision that Finland should become an “information 
society” instead of depending on an old-fashioned “amokestack industry” 
(Lilja et al., 1992). However, Nokia had major economic problems with its 
consumer electronics acquired in Germany and Sweden, while the forest 
industry did well at the end of the 1980s. At that time, it seemed that the 
forest industry had won the battle between the old and the new path. 

But the competitiveness of the Finnish ICT cluster is due to several fac- 
tors, including: corporate specialization in telecommunications, the core 
company as a key global player and a network of SMEs closely cooperat- 
ing with the core company, high R&D investments and close science— 
industry cooperation, techno-organizational modernization, a highly 
educated workforce and a focus on firm-centred innovation policy. 


Changes In the Business Sector 


Finland's transformation process towards a knowledge-based economy is 
often presented as an example of how companies by reinventing them- 
selves can trigger a fundamental change in the industrial structure of an 
economy (OECD, 2000). In fact, Nokia played a very important role in 
Finland’s economic renewal process; the company’s development into a 
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key global player in the telecommunications industry parallels Finland’ 
transformation into one of the leading countries in the ICT sector (Paija and 
Rouvinen, 2004). During the 1970s and 1980s, Nokia developed into a con- 
glomerate with a great number of divisions that produced nearly every- 
thing, causing people to speak of Nokia as a ‘junk shop’ in which the 
multitude of divisions hardly allowed for any kind of synergies. And the 
turnover of the cable and rubber production exceeded by far the turnover 
of the electronic division. Nevertheless, during the 1980s, the company had 
managed to bring together the knowledge of digital telephony that existed 
in Finland under one roof through mergers and acquisitions 

Nokia's conglomeration strategy in connection with a centralized organi- 
zation model and an internal power struggle had caused serious problems 
(Castells and Himanen, 2001). At the beginning of the 1990s, when Nokia 
was badly hit by the economic recession, the company struggled for survival. 
The old management was totally replaced and Jarma Ollila, the head of the 
Nokia Mobile Phone Division, was installed, together with a group of young 
managers, to lead the company out of its deep crisis. The new management 
changed the company from a centrally governed conglomerate operating in 
saturated markets into a highly specialized telecommunications company 
with huge growth potential The deinvestment of all unprofitable businesses 
helped the company to finance its restructuring process. From Nokia’s per- 
spective, the 1990s can be characterized as a decade of specialization, rapid 
growth and internationalization. Since the mid-1990s, Nokia has grown by 
about 30 percent each year, mainly because of its very aggressive interna- 
tionalization strategy. To increase productivity and flexibility, Nokia has 
turned itself into a network organization by flattening hierarchies and decen- 
tralizing decision-making, on the one hand, and by establishing a network of 
supplier firms partly by outsourcing not only production, but also software 
and even R&D, on the other hand (Ali-Yrkkô and Hermans, 2004). 

Being the only global player Nokia definitely represents the core of the 
Finnish ICT cluster. But Nokia’s national network consists of companies 
that cover the whole value chain producing information and communi- 
cation services as final output, mcluding component producers, contract 
manufacturer, network operators, software and digital content produc- 
ers, as well as related industries (e.g. banks). While some of these com- 
panies have managed to grow as rapidly as Nokia and achieved a leading 
position in their global niche markets, most of them still very much 
depend on Nokia’s fate; they have to aim at a strong position in Nokia’s 
global supplier network (Paija and Rouvinen, 2004). 

Intensive networking within the ICT sector has contributed to the fact 
that Finland has been characterized as a ‘network economy’ (Castells, 
2000). International indices show Finland at or close to the top of any list 
seeking to measure networking (Prihti et al., 2000). The nature of cooperation 
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has also become deeper and more strategic during the past decade. Still, 
there are industrial differences. Low productivity of traditional industries 
indicates that there might be some difficulties in introducing organiza- 
tional innovations as well as applying modern ICT in a more sophisti- 
cated way (Alasoini, 2004), threatening the development of a segmented 
economy in Finland (Castells and Himanen, 2001). 


Institutional Adaptation 


Although the business sector had a leading role in the creation of a new 
industrial cluster (OECD, 2000), we can argue that the development of 
the ICT-based knowledge-economy in Finland has been a national proj- 
ect. Hor example, the Finnish education system, which is very technology 
oriented, has supported the knowledge-based high road approach by 
increasingly focusing on higher education. Not only did the extension of 
universities” education capacity in ICT, but particularly the establishment 
of the polytechnic system boost tertiary education (Raivola et al, 2001). It 
is quite common in industrialized countries that more than 80 percent of 
15- to 19-year-olds go to school, but Finland is unique insofar as the share 
of students among the 20- to 29-years-olds is about 40 percent. While 
Finland's economic success in the postwar period is associated with a 
semi-skilled workforce, nowadays about 50 percent of all new entrants to 
the workplace have a tertiary-level education. 

The Finnish financial system has adapted to the changing demands of 
the economy associated with the evolving ICT cluster, changing from an 
‘insider system’ to an ‘outsider system’ characterized by broadly distrib- 
uted ownership and a dominant influence of financial markets (Tainio, 
2003). Together with the rapid growth of the Finnish ICT sector, foreign 
capital became more interested in Finland and the Helsinki Stock 
Exchange. In 1993, when the full liberalization of foreign ownership of 
shares of Finnish companies was first introduced, the Finnish finance mar- 
ket became totally integrated into international capital flows and in the 
mid-1990s the Helsinki Stock Exchange became the most internationalized 
stock exchange in the world (Rouvinen and Ylä-Anttila, 2003: 99). The 
crash of the ICT industry at the end of the millennium naturally made the 
Helsinki Stock Exchange much more vulnerable. 

Together with the establishment of the “outsider system”, more venture 
capital also became available in Finland. In the beginning, venture capi- 
tal was mainly provided by state-owned agencies, but private capital 
soon became more involved. In the second half of the 1990s, Finland 
became one of the most rapidly growing venture capital markets in 
Europe; in less than 10 years, the venture capital available had grown 10 
times bigger (Hyytinen and Pajarinen, 2002). 
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The Finnish government has changed its policy orientation from an 
investment-oriented, short-term macroeconomic policy into an innova- 
tion-oriented, long-term microeconomic policy. Finland was actually 
the first among the OECD countries to adopt the concept of ‘national 
systems of innovation’ as the basis of its policy, stressing the importance 
of a systemic transformation process (Ormala, 1999). The application of 
the system approach in Finnish innovation policy has been supportive 
in the transformation process, as it has very much focused on the devel- 
opment of knowledge and know-how. Finland spends 3.5 percent of its 
GDP on R&D and the industrial sector’s share of this R&D expenditure 
amounts to 70 percent. This gives the country a leading position among 
the OECD countries, being second only to Sweden. The country has 
already achieved the criteria established by the Barcelona European 
Council in 2000 to give Europe a leading position in the emerging 
knowledge economy. 

The application of a ‘national system of innovation’ as a model of eco- 
nomic development stressing the interrelationship between various 
actors involved in innovation processes required a closer link between 
the science system and the economy to enable intensive knowledge 
flows, which also triggered major restructuring processes within the sci- 
ence system. While public investment in research and development 
increased continuously even during the economic crisis, the state insisted 
on a more visible contribution of the science system to economic growth 
and social welfare. Hand in hand with this development, finance was 
shifted increasingly from basic to applied research. On the university 
level, a new steering paradigm was established that is characterized as a 
combination of self-regulation and performance-based control. In addi- 
tion, targeting of research and funding competition increased and the 
universities were urged to acquire more external funding through 
improving cooperation with businesses (Nieminen, 2005) 

Many of the national technology programmes that started in the early 
1980s and were coordinated by the then newly founded Technology 
Development Centre (Tekes, later renamed the National Technology 
Agency of Finland) had a focus in the ICT sector. But while in 1982 the 
share of ICT of the whole national technology programmes was about 62 
percent, it shrank to 29 percent in 1991, which indicated that the cluster 
could stand on its own. Nevertheless, R&D funding by Tekes has helped 
Nokia to develop some of its most important innovations, like the GSM 
technology (Ali-Yrkkó and Hermans, 2004). 

When Tekes started its national technology programmes, it put 
great emphasis on cooperation between SMEs and large companies and 
between the industrial and the scientific sector. Finland can be seen as one 
of the few countries that have developed a consistent approach towards a 
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network-facilitating innovation policy (Schienstock and Hämäläinen, 2001), 
indicated among others by the great importance of its cluster programmes 
(Prihti et al, 2000). In addition, Finnish innovation policy focused on fur- 
ther developing its economic stronghold instead of saving its weak indus- 
tries. The intention of the Centre of Excellence Programme, for example, is 
to concentrate basic research in universities in specific fields (ICT and more 
recently biotechnology) to boost knowledge creation and knowledge diffu- 
sion. And the development-oriented Centre of Expertise Programme aims 
at creating strong knowledge-based regional clusters. 

More recently, the Finnish innovation policy has reacted to new chal- 
lenges (Lemola, 2004). For example, internationalization and global net- 
working have become key aspects in Finnish technology programmes 
conducted by Tekes and the Academy of Finland. It has also been 
acknowledged that the Finnish innovation policy has focused too much 
on technical innovations, while widely ignoring social and organizational 
innovations that enable the efficient generation, diffusion and use of new 
knowledge. The fact that traditional industries increased their productiv- 
ity by only small margins after the economic crisis and the slow decline 
of the high unemployment figures motivated the government to establish 
a National Workplace Development Programme coordinated by the 
Ministry of Labour in the mid-1990s. The main aim of this programme, 
which has been extended until 2009, is to stimulate organizational change 
and human development in order to increase productivity and innova- 
tiveness (Arnkil et al., 2003). Organizational renewal within the policy 
sector has also been discussed under the heading of organizational and 
social innovations (Science and Technology Policy Council, 2003). Further- 
more, the establishment of policy networks between policy-making 
bodies and with other economic actors and the installation of social dis- 
courses as new coordination mechanisms can be seen as having high 
priority (Schienstock and Hämäläinen, 2001). 


Concluslon 


Finland can be characterized as a knowledge-based economy in the 
making. The country has taken advantage of the emerging new techno- 
organizational paradigm earlier than most other industrialized countries. 
This is of course partly due to the fact that an unsustainable growth path 
threatened to put Finland into a lock-in situation with long-lasting eco- 
nomic stagnation. Furthermore, Finland as a small open economy is par- 
ticularly exposed to global economic competition pressures and has to 
react quickly. The deep economic crisis at the beginning of the 19908 also 
accelerated the already ongoing transformation process. We cannot 
argue, however, that the Finnish success story can be explained by 
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referring to objective factors only. Instead, the transformation of the 
Finnish economy must be understood as a national programme of sur- 
vival including various actors from industry, science and politics. 

While Finland has been admired by outside observers for its suc- 
cessful turnaround in the last decade, a number of economic problems 
still exist that can threaten further developments. First, although the 
ICT cluster has in recent years broadened its base as new, rapidly 
growing companies have emerged, the dependency on Nokia, the flag- 
ship of the cluster, is still very high. There are some doubts whether the 
cluster can keep on track if Nokia happens to fail or leaves the country. 
The company itself has some troubles because it is faced with increas- 
ingly tough competition from low cost producers in Southeast Asia 
and from rivals trying to catch up with it, such as Samsung, Motorola 
and Sony /Ericsson. 

Second, the Finnish ICT cluster has its strength in telecommunications 
and here equipment producers have by far the strongest position. But 
together with the introduction of the third generation mobile phones, 
software and content production are becoming much more important 
than equipment production. In these fields, no Finnish company has 
emerged yet that could compare to Nokia. Furthermore, while the estab- 
lishment of a new ICT cluster can be seen as the driving force for the 
creation of the new development path, economic success in the knowl- 
edge-based economy in the long run depends on the diffusion and use of 
these new technologies in traditional sectors. ‘Homing’ of the whole 
industry in the new techno-organizational paradigm is decisive for eco- 
nomic sustainability. While Finnish banks are most advanced in the use 
of modern ICT, some other sectors seem to be lagging behind. Actually 
there are fears that the Finnish economy may break up into two parts 
with different paces of economic development in the old and the new 
industrial cluster (Castells and Himanen, 2001). 

And third, although Nokia is the leading mobile phone producer and 
has a strong position in the production of digital networks, the turbulent 
situation in the ICT sector and the dramatic technological development 
together with continuous industrial restructuring can easily undermine 
its position as a front-runner in telecommunications equipment produc- 
tion. The merger of telecommunications and computers may soon lead to 
major clashes between two philosophies in the ICT sector: the desktop 
computer and the mobile phone together with some other digital tools. 
Which of the two will in the end conquer the world of communication 
and information exchange remains an unanswered question for the time 
being. But the outcome of this struggle may very well affect the economic 
sustainability of Finland’s trajectory into the knowledge-based economy 
(Rouvinen and Ylä-Anttila, 2003). 
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abstract: Much energy in economic sociology is expended on showing that core 
of microeconomics are too short sighted. It is assumed that sociol- 
ogy provides a better background for analysing and understanding economic 
institutions than economics itself. This is certainly true, but has led economic soci- 
ologists to treat economic theory as the ‘other’ of economic sociology. Thereby, 
the disciplinary boundary between economics and sociology is reproduced where 
economic sociology is understood the application of the ‘soclology tradition’ to 
economic phenomena. This article suggests a change of perspective: economic 
sociologists should treat economics as an endogenous part of its enquiries, but 
not to examine what economic theory is, but what it does, Le. how economic 
theory shapes the economy. This requires introducing the study of language, con- 
cepts and semantic distinctions as an inherent part of economic sociology and its 
focus on the ‘social’ construction of economic institutions. Ultimately, this sug- 
gestion reorients our focus away from “authors” to ‘concepts’. In other words, if 
economic sociology wants to take the ‘sociological’ and linguistic turn in social 
theory with its focus on language seriously, it needs to redefine its boundaries. 


keywords: asymmetric information + currency crises + performativity + risk + 
uncertainty 


introduction 


Since its re-emergence in the mid-1980s, economic sociology developed 
from a science of ‘leftovers’ (Granovetter, 1992: 89) into a vibrant research 
area (Guillén et al., 2002; Swedberg, 1997). Meanwhile, a reader in 
economic sociology (Granovetter and Swedberg, 2001) and a handbook 
(Smelser and Swedberg, 2005 [2nd edn]) provide ample proof of its fast 
development in depth and scope. Yet after 20 years of rapid growth, 
economic sociology finds itself in a phase of reflection and potentially, 
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reconstitution. Increasingly, both the work of the classics and theoretical 
approaches are critically reconsidered to find new avenues for its future 
agenda (Aspers, 2001; Granovetter, 2002; Peukert, 2004; Swedberg, 2003). 

In assessing its own identity, shortcomings and potentials, economic 
sociology is, however, preoccupied with positioning itself in contrast to 
the economics profession. Its constitutive boundaries are predominantly 
defined in disciplinary terms where it is common to understand eco- 
nomic sociology as the application of the sociological tradition to eco- 
nomic phenomena (Smelser and Swedberg, 2005: 3). But this means that 
for economic sociologists, economics is always the very “other” whose 
rejection provides the justification of one’s own enquiries. Consequently, 
its most basic proposition, that economic activity is ‘embedded’ in 
broader societal structures and cannot be reduced to either agent's 
motives or preferences or the imperatives of structures like capitalism, is 
more than just a simple assertion. It creates a sense of unity for economic 
sociologists, who would all reject the idea that the economy is detached 
from society and that consequently the universalistic and under-socialized 
conception of homo oeconomicus and autistic theorizing of economics have 
to be rejected. Rather, economic sociologists would all agree that ‘truth’ 
values, the meaning of actions and communications depend on the par- 
ticular context one finds oneself in. 

But despite its focus on ‘embeddedness’ and context, this juxtaposition 
to the universalism of economics simply reproduced the same universal- 
istic assumptions when it came to its own foundations and its own ‘tra- 
dition’. The proclaimed ‘embeddedness’ of economic practices excluded 
‘economic sociology’. Having drawn the boundary as such, economic 
sociology had to expend considerable effort to construct its own ‘tradi- 
tion’ and thus to again and again open and close discussions over the true 
meaning of the ‘classics 

To consider its own ‘contextuality’ and its own embeddedness, eco- 
nomic sociology can draw on recent developments in post-linguistic turn 
social theory. Whereas sociologists are rather reluctant to entertain the 
thesis that language and communication are constitutive for the ‘social’ 
construction of economic institutions, such a reference would mean that 
only by including considerations of language and the communicative 
construction of economic practices can economic sociology overcome its 
own inconsistencies, with important repercussions on the perspective on 
economics. As soon as we take the linguistic turn in social theory seri- 
ously and consider language as constitutive for economic institutions, 
economics automatically becomes part of economic practices and thus 
economic sociology.* Such a perspective would suggest that instead of 
reproducing the disciplinary boundary between economics and sociology 
where economic sociologists predominantly focused on what economic 
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theory is, economic sociologists should focus on what economics does, i.e. 
what economists do when they apply their theories and concepts.” 
Economic sociologists should be concerned with both how economics 
shapes economic practices, identities and relations and by which 
processes the authority and legitimacy to justify claims of “better knowl- 
edge” by economists are reproduced. 

To present my argument, this article is structured as follows: the first 
part proposes the historical analysis of concepts in their interdependence 
to the evolution of economic institutions as one useful methodology. It 
therefore engages with the recent discussion on the concept of ‘perfor- 
mativity’ as one possible avenue for treating language as constitutive for 
economic institutions. The simple fact that what we cannot describe or 
explain also means that by introducing a new vocabulary, we see differ- 
ent things. Social change is thus always the result of a clash of several 
vocabularies and definitions and the task of economic sociologist is to lay 
bare these clashes. 

From this perspective, an economic sociology that takes language and 
communication into account necessarily pursues two distinct but inter- 
related investigations simultaneously: first, an enquiry into concepts, 
semantic distinctions and their change over time. A few key distinctions 
shape modern understanding of the economy, such as labour and capital, 
speculation and investment, risk and uncertainty, etc. A deeper analysis 
of, for example, the emergence of labour and capital as a semantic oppo- 
sition and how its use shaped practices, identities and relations would 
help us immensely to understand today’s economy. As an explication of 
this kind of enquiry, the second part of the article focuses on the distinc- 
tion of risk and uncertainty to provide a semantic field of risk. 

The second line of enquiry is an analysis of how these distinctions and 
their change structure and change economic practices. The third part pro- 
vides an example by showing how the economic reading of risk in general 
and models of asymmetric information (AIM) in particular determine con- 
temporary argumentative structures, the resulting policy options and 
observable dynamics in reforming the global financial architecture. It seeks 
to show how the ‘risk as uncertainty’ approach in its latest variant in 
rational expectations models as dominant paradigm of contemporary eco- 
nomic theorizing shapes recent endeavours to change the global financial 
architecture. One can often read that ‘transparency’ and ‘good governance’ 
are key for a more stable financial system. These are often presented as 
technical solutions to sources of financial instability. But economic sociolo- 
gists should always challenge the view that regulation is a technical matter. 
For example, contemporary economic theory describes financial instability 
with models of asymmetric information that are again based on a particular 
reading of ‘risk’. By fostering a particular meaning of risk and uncertainty, 
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AIM thus provide the dominant interpretation of how financial markets 
operate, what dangers or systemic risk prevail, what a securitization of 
finance can look like - and what kind of knowledge is needed for such a 
task In other words, current endeavours to reform the global financial 
architecture can be understood as the performance of AIM, the imposition 
of their tacit assumptions onto reality whereby the latter is to adjust to the 
former. 


Performativity 


There are several avenues available to analyse the ways in which language 
shapes the economy, ranging from speech act to discourse analysis. But as 
it was subject to a heated debate in Economy and Society Vol. 31, No. 2 
(2002) and the Economic Sociology Economic Newsletter Vol. 6, No. 2 (2005), 
and thus has had already considerable impact in economic sociology, 1 
focus on the concept of performativity. I do not discuss the Miller-Callon 
exchange in detail, but as processes that we name today ‘performativity’ 
can be derived from several social theories, I want to focus on the broader 
issue of what the concept of performativity in general intends “to do’. 

Generally speaking, the concept of performativity has gained promi- 
nence within social theory through the Searle-Derrida debate. Its intro- 
duction into analytic philosophy by John Austin (1962) and further 
development by John Searle (1983) is a direct consequence of the linguis- 
tic turn. In particular, Wittgenstein (1953, 1978) has shown how in the 
wake of logical paradoxes, logical necessity cannot be assumed a priori 
but needs to be established discursively. His concept of language game 
and in particular his town-metaphor for the evolution of language 
showed that language, the vocabulary and categories we use, necessarily 
belongs to a particular life-world and changes therewith. Consequently, 
the self-reference of logic, the condition of its own possibility, does not 
point to an ahistorically given logic itself, but to the life-world and social 
conditions of cognition. In this context, categories and concepts are not 
simply an objective representation of the world, but part of institutional 
practices (Winch, 1967). 

John Austin coined the term of performatives to convey this idea that 
there is a link between language and social praxis. As he pointed out, per- 
formative predicates do not solely describe facts passively, like constative 
predicates, but are part of what they describe. For example, to utter 1 do’ 
during a marriage ceremony is not merely a description of getting married, 
it is part of getting married and thus constitutive for the institution of 
marriage. Equivalently, to score a goal in soccer or to end a chess game 


requires a specific utterance by the right people in a particular context. 
But take away language and you take away the entire institution. 
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Performativity, language and the social construction thesis are irremediably 
connected: social institutions are giant performative utterances produced 
by a social collective (Austin, 1962). 

As performatives have no material counterpart, ie. inhabit a self- 
referential logic, a truth conditional theory of meaning based on a clear sep- 
aration between objects and ‘subjective’ language is simply inadequate. To 
show how performatives create their own reality and how their existence 
has to be presupposed rather than derived, Austin and Searle located the 
meaning of performatives in the force of illocutionary acts. This explana- 
tion, however, was heavily criticized by Derrida: not intentionality or force, 
but the iterability of signs (Derrida, 2001) would provide the basis of their 
meaning. That is, in the ways in which practices were accepted through 
routinization. After Derrida, performativity changed from being a techni- 
cal term in analytic philosophy to become a signifier for the embodiment 
of ideas through iterability (Butler, 1997; Turnbull, 2002). 

In these confines, Michel Callon (1998), Donald MacKenzie and Yuval 
Millo (MacKenzie, 2003; MacKenzie and Millo, 2003) have already 
applied this idea of performativity to economic sociology very success- 
fully. In their investigations, economic models are not passive descrip- 
tions of economic phenomena, but play an important part in shaping the 
economy. But their intuition should not be reduced to the ‘effect’ of theo- 
ries. That theories “shape” the world seems almost trivial: any policy 
reform (and we have several in Germany) is shot through with insights 
and causal links established by theories. Where performativity differs is 
in the acceptance that we create truth values, that what is ‘true’ is inter- 
subjectively defined; that different ways of knowing, schemes of inter- 
pretation and vocabularies are at the very heart of finance and not just 
derivative to some inner law-like logic. 

From this perspective, truth claims, for example made by risk models, 
cannot be derived from a predetermined world, but are the result of par- 
ticular socially mediated structures of memories and forgetting that are 
linked to disciplinary identities and communication patterns. Risk is not 
a description or a property of an objective reality, or the nature of a deci- 
sion problem where risk models are just a mirror of this reality. Risk is a 
particular mode of reasoning that names the boundary between the 
known and the unknown (Luhmann, 1991). It allows us to think about a 
contingent future where it specifies the way in which we know about the 
unknown. From this perspective, observing performativity of risk is 
always to engage in second-order observations: we observe how risk 
shapes the way in which others observe the economy, themselves or other 
actors. As performativity analyses always require a synchronic enquiry 
into concepts and economic phenomena, the next section discusses 
specific ways in which the risk-uncertainty distinction has been used in 
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economics to establish a semantic field where the contingency of defining 
risk will be highlighted 


Probablltty, Risk and Uncertainty 


Risk as Uncertalnty 

The evolution of the economic discourse over the past 50 years is marked 
by the debate on how to treat uncertainty. The currently dominating 
rational expectations/expected utility approach gained its momentum 
with the publication of Oskar Morgenstern and John von Neuman’s 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior (von Neumann and Morgenstern, 
1944) where they for the first time proved the rationality of the expected 
utility hypothesis of Bernoulli axiomatically. In subsequent discussions 
and refinements provided by Marschak (1950) and Arrow (1953), a formal 
apparatus was formed that allowed one to treat uncertainty as risk. This 
position assumes that an uncertain future can be described in terms of 
possible states of the world and probability distributions. This is today 
common standard and a natural assumption in contemporary economics 
(Hirshleifer and Riley, 1992). Even though expected utility has been criti- 
cized vigorously by Machina (1982), Ellsberg (1961) and Kahnemann and 
Tversky (1979) among others, it is still the basic element for game- 
and-contract theory, and thus models of asymmetric information. 

This “uncertainty as risk” position encompasses both the objective and 
the subjective (behavioural) variations of the expected utility theory.” Both 
take the bet as starting point and thus metaphor for uncertainty. This 
framework of possible states of the world and probability distributions 
makes two crucial assumptions: first, it assumes iterability of events by 
using an aleatoric definition of probability” Only if this condition of 
infinitely repeatable events and thus the exclusion of any learning from 
experience holds, are average values and standard deviations calculable. 
Iteration, on the other hand, is only possible if second, as von Mises nicely 
argued, decision problems are well defined and neutrally describable, ie. 
if ontological questions are determined and epistemological questions of 
only secondary importance. It comes as no surprise that both Ramsey 
(1931) and Harsanyi (1967, 1982), despite their differences, justify impor- 
tant steps by analogy to physics. Taken as such, even critical approaches to 
expected utility, such as regret or prospect theory (Kahneman and Tversky, 
1979; Loomes and Sudgen, 1982) and its various applications share a com- 
mon positivist epistemology and philosophy of science. 


Risk vs Uncertainty 
In particular, post-Keynesians and the Austrian economists stress an 
alternative risk approach in economics where risk is placed in opposition 
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to uncertainty. Post-Keynesians stress Keynes's concept of uncertainty to 
formulate their critique on mainstream economics. To separate himself 
from the ontological reading of uncertainty, Keynes asserted that 


By uncertain knowledge, let me explain, 1 do not mean merely to distinguish 
what is known for certain from what is only probable. The game of roulette, is 
not subject, in this sense to uncertainty; nor is the prospect of a Victory bond 
being drawn Or, again, the expectation of life is only slightly uncertain. ... The 
sense in which 1 am using the term is that in which the prospect of a European 
war is uncertain, or the price of copper and the rate of interest twenty years 
hence, or the obsolescence of a new invention, or the position of private wealth 
owners in the social system in 1970. About these matters there is no scientific 
basis on which to form any calculable probability whatsoever. We simply do 
not know. (Keynes, 1937: 213-14) 


To see what this passage means, it is necessary to discuss briefly his 
logical theory of probability, which flourished in turn of the century 
Cambridge and provides the background of his risk-uncertainty distinc- 
tion (Lawson, 1988). According to Keynes, probability names a logical, 
constant and objective relation between a stock of knowledge entailed in 
the premises and the conclusion (Keynes, 1921). In this context, probabil- 
ity is defined in singular terms as being dependent upon a particular 
stock of knowledge. According to Keynes, probability is not part of the 
world but part of our engaging with the world where relative frequencies 
may influence our judgement about probability, but is not probability 
itself. In other words, Keynes does not start with ontology but with epis- 
temology. Consequently, in stark contrast to expected utility theory, 
Keynes located first probabilities not in the principle of insufficient rea- 
son but in ‘intuition’, which allowed for “direct acquaintance” of proba- 
bility relations. This allowed Keynes to derive conditions under which 
numerical representation is valid.” By readjusting the principle of insuffi- 
cient reason, Keynes introduced qualitative judgements as an inherent 
part of probability theory and made, in analogy to quantum physics, thus 
probabilistic statements part of the most basic laws of the world. The 
bifurcation of logical space in terms of absence /availability of probability 
later informed his distinction of risk and uncertainty (Lawson, 1988). 
Uncertainty is the realm where probabilities are not available. 

This “we do not know” in his 1937 quote thus represents for Keynes a 
sphere where normal criteria of rationality do not apply. In uncertain situa- 
tions, actors could not calculate rational decisions but would fall back on 
sentiment, confidence, conventions, etc. (Keynes, 1936: 216). These conven- 
tions and norms thus represent a different kind of knowledge and constitute 
at the same time the limits of a potential applicability of formal reasoning. 
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Uncertainty thus stresses the importance of practical knowledge, the 
constitutive importance of both the heterogeneity of knowledge and 
conventions and institutions in economic life. 

Austrian economists like Carl Menger or Priedrich von Hayek share 
this interest in practical knowledge in terms of norms and rules. As 
Priedrich von Hayek confirms: 


Today it is almost heresy to suggest that scientific knowledge is not the sum of 
all knowledge. But a little reflection will show that there is beyond question a 
body of very important but unorganized knowledge which cannot possibly be 
called scientific in the sense of knowledge of general rules: The knowledge of 
the particular circumstances of time and place. It is with respect to this that 
practically every individual has some advantage over all others in that he pos- 
sesses unique information of which beneficial use might be made. . . . We need 
only remember how much we have to learn in any occupation after we have 
completed our theoretical training ... and how valuable an asset in all walks 
of life is knowledge of people, of local conditions, and special circumstances. 
(Von Hayek, 1945: 522) 


Next to the theoretical knowledge about causes and effects, humans 
possess tacit knowledge that is to be found in norms, cultural traditions 
and institutions (Ryle, 1949). This tacit knowledge points at the structur- 
ing of social relations. As such, it precedes the formulation of interests 
and preferences. This implicit “knowing how” that is constitutive for regu- 
lative ‘knowing that’ questions of cause and effects, expresses itself, like 
our ability to use language, in rules and practices (Von Hayek, 1945: 528). 
Practical knowledge thus does not consist of propositions and theories, 
but in the ability to follow rules. Von Hayek developed this idea further 
in his studies on cultural evolution and spontaneous order, where the 
market is not solely an abstract entity where supply and demand meet, 
but a discovery process embedded in societal structures. Von Hayek's 
concept of rule following even encompasses scientific knowledge. The 
objective of science is not to reveal simple causalities as ‘the world in 
which science is interested is not that of our given concepts or even sen- 
sations. Its aim is to produce a new organisation of all our experience of 
the external world and in doing so it has not only to remodel our concepts 
but also to get away from the secondary sense of qualities and to replace 
them by a different class of events” (von Hayek, 1942: 267). 

To conclude this discussion: while both approaches discussed may talk 
about ‘risk’ and “uncertainty”, they necessarily talk about different things 
with important repercussions on their particular understanding of knowl- 
edge, rationality and institutions. For example, while the ‘risk as uncertainty” 
position conceptualizes institutions as an allocation mechanism, the “risk 
versus uncertainty” approach argues that economic activities and markets are 
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institutions and thus cannot be understood without reference to their 
societal preconditions. What happened in economic theory over the last 
50 years, as is widely known, is a transformation of economic thought inso- 
far as the “victory” of expected utility theory in the 19508 marginalized the 
vocabulary of genuine uncertainty, rules and norms that were still a com- 
mon interest of J. M. Keynes and F. A. von Hayek. Today, the identity of 
economics as a discipline is built on a particular method and mode of rea- 
soning, not on the subject under consideration. This focus on method deter- 
mines the aesthetic judgements that determine the meaning of its scientific 
vocabulary and thus the range of possible arguments, i.e. what may count as 
a good argument or a failure, a mistake or an anomaly. This change in eco- 
nomic thought altered the way in which new information and new research 
agendas emerge. This sets the stage for analysing how economics as a disci- 
pline shapes its world and the economy: these internal boundaries and 
debates between different approaches structure the way in which economic 
‘phenomena’ are defined. They determine what will be seen and not seen. To 
apply these considerations empirically, the next section examines how the 
risk as uncertainty approach conveys the basic definition of financial stabil- 
ity, and how tacit assumptions made by this definition translate now into 
policy proposals and a reform agenda. Thereby, we witness how the reform 
of the global financial architecture attempts to make true assumptions made 
in asymmetric information models. 


Performing Risk 


There has been much debate over the possibility of reforming the global 
financial architecture following the period of severe financial turmoil in the 
late 1990s. In particular, the contagion of financial crises despite the absence 
of any major economic linkages, like the Russian default to Brazil, led to a 
significant shift in the rhetoric of financial governance, which increasingly 
puts emphasis on transparency and good governance as preconditions for 
financial stability. Michel Camdessus, then managing director of the IMF, 
spoke of transparency as “the golden rule” (Camdessus, 1999: 16) of the new 
financial architecture. And indeed, transparency soon became a compre- 
hensive project with over 100 new intended standards and a comprehensive 
catalogue of new transparency measures (see IMF, 2003). 

Economists are eager to point out that transparency is a technical solu- 
tion, as the source of recent financial instability has to be sought in the 
asymmetric dispersion of information between international investors and 
governments. According to this interpretation of the Asian Crisis, crony 
capitalism made impossible an efficient working of financial markets. As 
again Camdessus confirms: Markets cannot work efficiently, and they will 
remain vulnerable to instability in the absence of adequate, reliable, and 
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timely information from all quarters’ (Camdessus, 1999: 16). In this setting 
instability, or systemic risk, is defined as self-fulfilling prophecy. As 
Mishkin explains: 


Focusing on information problems leads to a definition of financial instability: 
Financial instability occurs when shocks to the financial system interfere with infor- 
mation flows so that the financial system can no longer do tts job of channelling funds 
to those with productive investment opportunities. Indeed, if the financial instability 
18 severe enough, it can lead to almost a complete breakdown in the functioning 
of fmancial markets, a situation which is then classified as a financial crisis 
(Mishkin, 1999: 6; emphasis in original)’ 


Financial stability or its negative definition of ‘systemic risks’ so defined 
is understood in analogy to a bank run (de Bandt and Hartmann, 2000; 
Schinasi, 2004): the relationship between investors themselves and between 
investors and governments can be considered like the relationship between 
a bank and its customers: the function of the bank in the economy as inter- 
mediary requires the bank to lend money long term and receive deposits 
short term. Due to this different time structure, a withdrawal of a sufficient 
amount of deposit in a short period of time might threaten the survival of 
the bank. Yet as no depositor knows for sure whether other depositors are 
about to close their accounts, given mutual expectations, it might be indi- 
vidually rational for the depositor to close his or her account first, even if 
that leads to a collectively irrational result a self-fulfilling prophecy. That is, 
despite viability, the bank becomes illiquid and goes out of business. 

Just like asymmetric information between the bank and depositor gives 
rise to a specific trust problem among depositors, it also creates a trust 
problem between institutional investors and governments where some- 
times self-fulfilling prophecies, the conflict between individual and col- 
lective rationality, prevail. But if asymmetric information is the triggering 
cause of financial crises, the obvious remedy is informational symmetry 
among actors secured through transparency. If each actor knows what 
standardized data mean, like each depositor would know about the 
financial condition of the ‘bank’, the trust problem has been overcome. 
Therefore, as Barry Eichengreen characteristically demands: 


... the only feasible approach to this problem is for national governments and 
international financial institutions to encourage the public and private sectors to 
identify and adopt international standards for minimally acceptable practice. 
National practices may differ, but all national arrangements must meet minimal 
standards if greater financial stability is to be achieved. (Eichengreen, 1999: 21) 


What this quote nicely shows is how systemic risk is reduced to the 
individual level flanked with the creation of new financial surveillance 
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mechanisms, like the creation of the Financial Stability Forum (PSE) and 
the G 20, which were explicitly justified on the basis of their potential to 
reduce asymmetric information by fostering standardization, spread of 
best practice and good governance in national governance structures. 

Now in line with the discussion in the second section of this article, it 
can be easily shown that transparency is not a “technical” solution to cur- 
rency and financial crises. Neither can the lack of transparency explain 
the European crisis of 1992, nor does transparency explain the phenome- 
nology of currency crises contagion. Almost ironically, empirical analyses 
have pointed out that “real” linkages are not significant for contagion pat- 
terns (Glick and Rose, 1999). Instead, credit channels and risk models of 
big players seem to be more significant (Allen and Gale, 2002; Pritsker, 
2001). Yet a moment of reflection reveals the revolutionary content of this 
insight: if risk models are important for explaining contagion, they do not 
simply mirror economic reality, but shape it, they are a self-referential 
part of it. Thus risk models create new risks which then give rise to new 
risk models. A peculiar vicious circle emerges: any attempt to regulate 
and minimize risks creates new risks and uncertainties, which then gen- 
erate new regulatory demand and “better” information and data. In 
the end, currency crises call into question the traditional, substantially 
defined concept of financial stability. 

Yet by providing the basic definition of financial instability, AIM allows 
one to reproduce the “risk as uncertainty” approach, its definition of 
knowledge, of rationality and thus the criteria for scientific expertise. It 
seems almost trivial that the legitimacy of AIM as the primary explana- 
tion for financial instability results not from the “world out there” but 
from internal debates within economics. We can see how this internal 
debate in economics as discussed in the second section shapes the mean- 
ing of financial stability and thereby the entire machinery of standardiza- 
tion, good governance and even recent institutional decisions like the 
creation of the ESF. These are processes by which AIM create their own 
reality and implicit assumptions are made true. A static definition of 
stability is imposed on a dynamic world and now assumptions of AIM 
are validated by processes of standardization and surveillance. AIM 
reproduce the image of an economy which obeys some economic laws 
despite empirical counter-evidence. In other words, AIM help to silence 
the self-referential questions which financial crises raised thereby repro- 
ducing claims of better knowledge by economists. 

At the same time, it becomes obvious that this ontological approach 
misses the central challenges of today’s dynamics in global finance, 
which require a process-oriented concept of stability. First, the picture of 
the bank run leaves no space for processes of desintermediation, securiti- 
zation and acceleration of financial innovation that not only mark today’s 
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financial markets, but also lead to categorical changes. It is still believed 
that it makes sense to talk about ‘banking’ regulation when a company 
like ENRON can act like a bank without falling into the constituency of 
banking regulation. Today's endeavours have no solution for the vicious 
circle, i.e. how new actors and new risk models create new risk structures. 
From the perspective of a risk versus uncertainty approach, financial 
instability cannot be defined in terms of asymmetric information, but 
results from the mutual observation of actors, which creates its own logic 
and evolutionary drift. A direct intervention in the operational logic in 
form of intended homogeneity of data dissemination creates new hetero- 
geneities in the form of deviant behaviour. 


Concluslon 


This article has tried to show two interrelated points: first, one cannot 
separate language from a deeper understanding of economic institu- 
tions. One cannot separate the concepts of risk and uncertainty from the 
contemporary economy. In this article, economic vocabulary does not 
just “explain” an external reality objectively. By analysing the use of 
economic vocabulary of risk, this article investigates how the use of 
semantic distinctions results in the construction of specific social struc- 
tures. Through naturalization and iteration, semantic distinctions 
inscribe themselves onto reality by structuring practices, memory / for- 
getting and consequently authoritative and disciplinary knowledge 
structures (see also, Dannreuther and Kessler, 2004). Second, economics 
is, like any other academic discipline, shot through with internal con- 
flicts that have their roots in different social theories. Karin Knorr sug- 
gested in a recent interview published in an electronic newsletter that 
economic sociologists should ‘secretly’ read economics: No! We should 
openly engage with it but not to surrender to formalism, but to show 
how the formal knowledge is not objectively given, but that even math- 
ematics makes epistemological and ontological assumptions that are 
reproduced in academic discussions and models. And these assump- 
tions have important repercussions and impact on the structuring of 
today’s economy. Rational choice is only one approach in economics, as 
the discussion of the second secion suggested. Economics is a much 
more diverse field than commonly perceived from the outside and, 
like any scientific discipline, it is a social practice with its institutional 
pathologies and inner conflicts 

the various traditions of economic theorizing, different 
epistemological traditions open up. To realize and embrace the various 
epistemological traditions, like Austrian and post-Keynesian economics, 
would allow economic sociologists to step out of the narrow confines of the 
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inner-sociological mantra of the classics. It would allow one to see that, for 
example Austrian economists struggle with the same problems as many 
economic sociologists. Indeed, both economic sociologists and heterodox 
economists discuss the work of Bourdieu and Luhmann intensively. Even 
owedberp’s attempt to revive Max Weber is a major concern of Austrian 
economists who work in the line of Ludwig von Mises. On the other hand, 
having been separated for so long, both traditions show enough diversity 
to allow for different stimulating discussion. The real conflicts are not 
found between ‘sociology’ and ‘economics’ but between various epistemo- 
logical traditions. There are as many sociologists working with a rational 
choice methodology who still believe we could come closer to the truth 
through a process of conjecture and refutation, as there are post-positivist 
economists who stress boundaries and processes in their epistemology. 

One of these discussions could centre around the concept of perfor- 
mativity, the role of language in constructing economic institutions and 
their role for understanding their evolution to see how ‘newness’ is cre- 
ated, how informational content, dangers, threats and, in particular, the 
unknown are socially constructed. Of course, a fully developed research 
project would have to focus on the semantic changes at the onset of 
modernity and maybe today's onset of the postmodern age. It would 
need to show how assumptions of order, knowledge, science, space and 
time inform different economic vocabularies. For example, as Koselleck 
and Luhmann have shown, there has been a fundamental shift from the 
past to the future, which gave rise to modern concepts of time, probabil- 
ity and risk in the first place. In the age of globalization with its chal- 
lenge to space, time and knowledge, semantic changes could reveal how 
economic institutions are subject to permanent change due to changing 
societal conditions. 


Notes 


1. This does not mean that consulting the old masters is a futile enterprise. Quite 
the contrary. But a reduction of economic sociology to such a disciplinary 
enterprise closes more interesting questions than it opens. 

2. Fora discussion of the linguistic turn and language see Searle (2005). 

3. The exception being the work of Michel Callon and Donald MacKenzie, see 
later. 

4. The latter is associated with Leonard Savage and the entire psychometric, 
‘behavioural economic’ approach to risk See Savage (1954). 

5. Aleatoric probability theory defines probability by inscribing iterability of 
events into the definition of probability. Thereby the principle of insufficient 
principle, cumulative additivity to unity and applicability of Boolean algebra 
upholds. For classic statements see Kolmogorov (1933), von Mises (1940) and 


Ramsey (1931). 
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6. I maintain, in what follows, that there are some pairs of probabilities between the 
members of which #0 comparison of magnitude is possible; that we can say, nev- 
ertheless, of some pairs of relations of probability that the one is greater and the 
other less, although it is not possible to measure the difference between them; and 
that in a very special type of case, to be dealt with later, a meaning can be given to 
a numerical comparison of magnitude. (Keynes, 1921: 34) 


7. This connection is established through the reference to the basic model of 
Diamond and Dybvig. See Obstfeld (1996); cf. Diamond and Douglas (1983). 
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The study of governance has truly transcended disciplinary boundaries, as 
it has come to inform recent scholarship in a variety of fields: public admin- 
istration and public policy; comparative politics and development; global- 
ization and international relations; economic institutions and the 
economics of regulation; the social anthropology of the state and structures 
of power; and, of course, law and management studies. As such, it has 
evolved into an area of study that makes imperative multi- or transdisci 
plinarity, or even possibly, to use Bob Jessop's term, post-disciplinarity. 
The proliferation of the literature on governance since the 1990s reflects 
the rising concern with this question in many quarters. The policy prescrip- 
tions of multilateral and bilateral funding agencies; the conceptual and the- 
oretical interventions of social scientists; and the variety of practical efforts 
by non-governmental organizations to improve the quality of governance 
provide evidence of this. These trends are characteristic of countries of the 
North and the South alike, though it is arguable that institutional efforts 
have taken rather different forms in the two hemispheres. In countries of the 
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North, the backdrop of fiscal crisis and the consequent influence of New 
Public Management meant that civil service reform and market-based mod- 
els of public service delivery, along with decentralization, constituted the 
major part of the reformist agenda. In countries of the South, by contrast, 
there has been an inordinately and understandably greater emphasis on 
anti-corruption initiatives, in addition to the reform of the civil service and 
judicial systems. These variations in emphasis clearly arise from differences 
in what are perceived to be the most pressing governance concerns in a par- 
ticular context. 

It is hardly surprising that these differences should also reflect the lack 
of consensus on what is meant by governance. Governance is a contested 
concept, the meaning of which varies greatly across countries (see Hyden 
et al., 2004: 54) as well as the location of its interlocutors. Its meaning in 
the popular lexicon, for instance, does not capture the complexity of the 
concept in the social scientist's dictionary, and both of these may be at 
odds with how bureaucrats define it. There is thus a case for a degree of 
relativism in approaching the idea of governance, recognizing that defin- 
ing the substance of governance is the prerogative of a citizenry. These 
may be the citizens of a sovereign national polity or nation-states as citi- 
zens of a global polity. In either case, the substance of governance should 
arguably be determined by those who are the members of the polity and 
in accordance with democratic mechanisms of decision-making. 

Social scientists share a broad agreement on the fact that the gover- 
nance approach is less about institutions and more about processes and 
outcomes, so that institutional design becomes a means rather than an 
end in itself. The presence of actors other than government on the land- 
scape of governance suggests less a concern with official structures, and 
more with ways of enhancing citizen participation in policy deliberation, 
or creating the conditions for greater transparency and accountability, or 
enlarging opportunities for citizens to demand and obtain responsive 
governance. In India, and perhaps elsewhere in the South, the idea that 
governance involves non-state actors, such as civil society and the mar- 
ket, remains largely confined to academic discourse. Popular political 
discourse, by contrast, generally views the central questions of gover- 
nance as an improvement in government that can be seen in its processes — 
greater transparency and accountability, for example - and its outputs, in 
terms of the efficiency and quality of, say, public service delivery. Indeed, 
reforming government is popularly viewed as the central, if not exclu- 
sive, motif of governance. 

Nevertheless, governance has become a pressing academic concer in 
India, across a range of social science disciplines. Why this has happened 
is a sociologically interesting question, at least part of the answer to which 
lies in a widespread dissatisfaction with the actual quality of governance in 
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everything ranging from high levels of corruption to poor quality of serv- 
ice delivery to administrative and judicial delays. Of late, even economists 
have begun to recognize that governance is not a substitute for efficient 
markets, but a concomitant of these (Basu, 2004; Jalan, 2005). The assump- 
tion that improvements in human development indicators can be left to the 
unintended consequences of private investment has been called into ques- 
tion. Indeed, whether it is the improvement of human development 
indicators or the adverse impact of low rates of public investment on infra- 
structure; a better quality of public service delivery or a reduction of leak- 
ages in development expenditure and poverty reduction programmes, 
these desiderata are clearly as important for economic growth as they are 
for making democracy work better. For accomplishing these goals, it is 
now widely recognized, what is needed is not to turn our backs on the 
state, but to confront squarely the difficult task of creating an effective state 
that has the capacity to provide development, and is responsive to the 
needs of all, but especially poor, citizens. The state, moreover, can no longer 
work towards these goals in its earlier transcendent and exclusive way, but 
in dynamic engagement with civil society and the market. 

The meaning of governance in popular political discourse in India is at 
some remove from these concerns. Political theorists recognize a relation- 
ship of mutual constitution between concepts and the political reality they 
seek to describe (e.g. Ball et al., 1989). The claim is that language informs 
and is informed by the practice of politics, and that linguistic disagreements 
are also disagreements about social and political reality. A shared under- 
standing of political practices would suggest some agreement among polit- 
ical actors on the use of political concepts. While Indian scholarship on 
governance recognizes the multifaceted character of and the variety of 
actors involved in governance, and even as concerns about governance are 
rooted in the very real governance deficit faced by citizens, there is a pal- 
pable disconnect between the worlds of intellectual discourse, on the one 
hand, and popular political discourse, on the other. In the vocabulary of 
major political parties and even that of the media, the idea of governance 
has been banalized and trivialized by reducing its substantive content to the 
provision of electricity, roads and water.’ That the promised provision of 
these fairly basic public goods — to a rather limited section of mostly urban 
society — should set the benchmarks of governance is discomfiting 

The point of this rather extended prefatory comment is to underscore 
the diversity in the purposes and perspectives of the four volumes under 
review. Though these are all books about governance, each explores this 
theme in quite distinct ways: at different levels, chiefly the global and the 
national, in various arenas, including public institutions, administrative 
reforms and corporate governance; and with varying degrees of consen- 
sus on the meaning of the term. They deal with different aspects of 
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governance largely in the Indian context, but since they are all edited 
volumes - with three out of the four being conference volumes - it would 
be unrealistic to expect a unifying argument. There are, moreover, several 
overlapping and cross-cutting themes in these books, and a couple even 
have individual authors in common. For the most part, the authors are 
academics, though there is also the occasional journalist or corporate 
executive. Two of these books invoke globalization in the title: the 
Munshi and Abraham volume situates governance concerns broadly 
within the context of globalization, while the Nayyar book is specifically 
about the institutions of global governance. 

The Munshi and Abraham collection is quintessentially a conference 
volume. The book has three distinct sections: on the societal context of 
governance, on administrative reforms and on corporate governance, 
with several papers on the European experience, but regrettably little 
conversation between the papers from the two hemispheres. The Indian 
essayists in the first section are substantively engaged with the defini- 
tional issues: what constitutes good governance? under what conditions 
can governance yield economic development? is governance about poli- 
cies or about institutions? and so forth. In their introduction, the editors 
emphasize the impact of the heterogeneity of cultures and societies on 
reform processes. What they do not problematize, however, is the hetero- 
geneity in conceptions of what constitutes good governance. There seems 
to be an implicit assumption that there is one canonical notion of “good 
governance” to apply which attempts are being made in varied contexts, 
and therefore with varying degrees of success. It could be argued that 
while constitutional and institutional contexts are important for the success 
or otherwise of reform, the attempt to apply a uniform reform design 
across different contexts may itself be a flawed project, not least because 
it is not endogenously generated. In his own essay, Munshi does wrestle 
with the normative contestations around the concept of governance, and 
suggests that governance in democratic industrial societies should be par- 
ticipatory, responsible, accountable and transparent, as well as efficient, 
legitimate and consensual, so that the larger objective of promoting the 
rights of citizens and the public interest, welfare, social justice and sustain- 
able development is served. As is evident, this conception of governance 
encompasses almost every conceivable public good. The possibility of con- 
flicts between the individual components of this laundry-list is very real, as 
responsiveness and efficiency, for instance, could well be competing goals, 
Further, though this could be described as a citizen-centric conception of 
governance, being intellectually legislated, it leaves little or no room for a 
conception that is produced through deliberative democratic politics. 

The distance between the normative and the empirical is sharply 
brought out in Prem Shankar Jha's paper, which seeks to explain the 
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structural causes of the crisis of governance in India. The Indian state has, 
in his view, abandoned the project of development and become a preda- 
tory state with little legitimacy. It is not however altogether clear whether 
and how reforming electoral finance and holding state and federal elec- 
tions simultaneously can address a structural crisis. In Biju Paul 
Abraham's paper, the lack of political will to reform emerges as the main 
culprit. Abraham essays a comparison between administrative reforms in 
India, the UK, Germany and the Netherlands, though each of these is a 
self-contained section and no explicit comparison with India is 
attempted. There is an element of circularity in the author’s conclusion — 
that only governments determined to pursue reform processes can suc- 
ceed in doing so - in that only such a government would arguably 
attempt reform in the first place. Kuldeep Mathur’s paper, on the other 
hand, shows how shifts in the discipline of public administration were 
reflected in the reforms proposed in the 1990s, but also how civil society 
has played an important role in demanding greater transparency and 
accountability, eventually culminating in a Right to Information law. 
Mathur questions the one size fits all design of administrative reform, 
and suggests that economic reforms and globalization present both an 
opportunity and a challenge for effecting substantive change in the 
administrative system. The civil society dimension is taken up in Vithal 
Rajan’s rather cynical article on NGOs, which laments the substitution of 
the state in social policy by donor-supported non-governmental organi- 
zations. NGOs are described as development brokers; many, if not most, 
are deemed to be hopelessly compromised because they are sponsored by 
government or business, or else established by retired bureaucrats. The 
question of the conditions under which civil society can play a positive 
role in governance remains an important, though unexplored, one. 

The last section of this book deals with corporate governance. In an 
excellent essay, Darryl Reed constructs a rigorous and persuasive argu- 
ment about the inappropriateness of the borrowed Anglo-American model 
of corporate governance. The adoption of this model by developing coun- 
tries, he claims, reflects the interests of international business and political 
elites, and also undermines the public policy autonomy of these countries. 
The German model of corporate governance reform, in contrast to the 
Anglo-American, provides for stakeholder involvement, but Indian indus- 
try has expressed strong opposition to this. It is another matter that, as 
Rudi Schmidt argues in his article, German industry is itself undergoing a 
change in management practices in the direction of the Anglo-American 
model. The process by which one model of corporate governance is privi- 
leged over another is also not democratic. Instead, it reflects the influence 
of transnational corporations on the polities of the South, the ability of 
Northern governments to shape the global economy, and the ability of 
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business elites in developing countries to channel resistance to globaliza- 
tion in ways that benefit the larger domestic corporations. Democratically 
controlled supranational regulation is, Reed argues, the only way out. The 
question of what might constitute appropriate corporate governance 
reform is also raised in the paper by Anju Seth, who proposes a set of yard- 
sticks for measuring the possible effectiveness of reform initiatives, includ- 
ing a special system in high courts to handle governance claims; and 
fostering the development of the capital market as a disciplinary institu- 
tion. 

How critical are institutions in determining the quality of governance? 
There are many who would argue that the institutional design (or 
redesign) of the political architecture can overcome governance prob- 
lems, by strengthening democracy and helping leaders to manage con- 
flict more effectively, especially in ethnically divided societies (see for 
example, MacIntyre, 2003; Reynolds, 2002). In their editors’ introduction 
to Public Institutions in India, Devesh Kapur and Pratap Bhanu Mehta aver 
the critical importance of public institutions as a factor explaining India’s 
modest record in governance and development. State institutions are, of 
course, embedded in society and therefore unavoidably embroiled in dis- 
tributional conflicts over resources and power. The complex architecture 
of the Indian state makes it difficult for group interests to effect rapid 
change. However, they argue, the disadvantage of institutions being con- 
figured to disallow easy change, and of their unresponsiveness to demo- 
cratic political pressure, is also an advantage in that sudden reversals are 
avoided. Devesh Kapur shows how weak governance and democratic 
stability have coexisted because of a polycentric political system in which 
central authority is distributed across multiple institutions that also have 
overlapping jurisdictions. What seems to be a recipe for chaos has actu- 
ally proved to be a guarantee of constitutional rule. 

The evidence provided by the individual essays on particular institutions 
suggests some general conclusions about the landscape of public institu- 
tions in India: institutions such as the police display strong path depend- 
ence; the multiple goals of an expansionist civil service tend to reduce its 
institutional effectiveness; institutions of accountability, including parlia- 
ment, have declined; the structure of incentives in institutions of oversight 
is such as to discourage well-intentioned public officials from promoting the 
public good, while rent-seeking behaviour generally goes unpunished. 
Two hypotheses are particularly important. First, that poor institutional 
performance is often not the result of capture by special interests, but of low 
institutional capability, including the ability to mobilize all available rele- 
vant knowledge. Second, one of the biggest challenges facing governance in 
India is that of the pervasiveness of corruption, which is attributed to the 
state's role in the economy, though the editors acknowledge that economic 
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liberalization has not resulted in the expected decline in corruption. The 
social tolerance for corruption, they suggest, explains the fact of its presence 
in sectors outside government, including civil society and the media. As 
such, the watchdog role of civil society organizations is compromised. 

Most of the essays in this volume — most notably, James Manor on the 
presidency, Arun Agrawal on parliament, Deena Khatkhate on the Reserve 
Bank of India, Pratap Mehta on the judiciary, S. K. Das on the Central 
Vigilance Commission and other institutions of “internal accountability”, 
Arvind Verma on the police, and K. P. Krishnan and T. V. Somanathan on 
the civil service — use largely internalist methods of evaluating particular 
public institutions. Given the woeful absence of literature on public insti- 
tutions in India, this book fills an important vacuum, providing insightful 
profiles of all the important institutions of governance. The editors” argu- 
ment about the societal basis for distortions in the functioning of public 
institutions is not directly addressed in the individual chapters, though 
political factors are of course mcorporated into the heart of the explanation 
in all cases. A study of the social embeddedness of public institutions 
would be a welcome sequel. 

The Reed and Mukherjee volume is the product of an Indo-Canadian 
research initiative on corporate governance (henceforth CG), economic 
reforms and development. Among the justifications of CG reform in 
India has been the claim that responsible CG will yield developmental 
gains, in terms of higher growth rates as well as higher rates of employ- 
ment generation. The objective of this volume is to consider whether CG 
reform will in fact have the promised development impact. The essay by 
Ananya Mukherjee Reed and Darryl Reed provides a historical account 
of CG models in India, from colonial times to the present, arguing that in 
each of these the promise of development has been unfulfilled, chiefly 
because the state has failed to discipline corporate behaviour. Before the 
inauguration of economic liberalization in the 1990s, corporations bene- 
fited enormously from subsidies, cheap credit and protected markets. 
The relationship between business and government, however, was 
not a one-way predatory connection (as Jha argues in the Munshi and 
Abraham volume) but rather a symbiotic relationship in which the 
bureaucracy and the political class collected rents as they facilitated the 
corporation’s activities. Since liberalization, the emphasis has been on 
disciplining the capital market, chiefly through the introduction of a reg- 
ulatory body, the Securities and Exchange Board of India (SEBI), which in 
turn has formulated a code of CG, degrees of conformity to which vary 
greatly. Reforms have also been attempted in the areas of banking, licens- 
ing and foreign trade. Despite these, the Unit Trust of India scam in 2001 
caused great damage to 20 million, mostly small, investors. This was 
followed by a bail-out package, the considerable burden of which was 
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borne by the taxpayers. In all, the authors argue, the total developmental 
cost of this crisis, in terms of poverty alleviation, health and education, 
was enormous. In any case, CG reform will be successful only if it is 
accompanied by reform in the political and legal realms. As of now, 
Ananya Mukherjee Reed argues, there is a simultaneous crisis in devel- 
opment and corporate profitability, as profit strategies are not linked to 
innovation and productivity gains. Given the historical relationship 
between government and business in India, she suggests more effective 
public oversight in relation to public institutions as well as corporations, 
because token gestures in the direction of corporate social responsibility 
cannot fundamentally transform the deeply unequal and undemocratic 
nature of the corporate economy. 

Corporate social responsibility is the subject of an essay by Anant 
Nadkarni on the Tata group of companies - who also happen to be his 
employers. Allowing for an element of subjectivity, his documentation of 
the shift in Tata practices from social responsibility to ‘development-driven 
business” makes for interesting reading. The Tatas, we learn, have not shied 
away from partnerships with NGOs, though in general the relationship 
between business and NGOs in India, as Shankar Venkateswaran’s paper 
shows, is one of mutual suspicion and discomfort. Other essays in this 
book range from the broadly prescriptive (N. Balasubramanian on corpo- 
rate boards, for example) to the technical (such and Asish Bhattacharyya’s 
paper on corporate financial reporting). There are papers that use extensive 
interviewing and survey techniques, such as Sanjoy Mukherjee’s survey of 
CEOs’ perceptions of CG and Jairus Banaji's article on institutional 
investors and nominee directors. Banaji’s evidence suggests that foreign 
institutional investors may not seek board representation, but despite this 
play an active role in promoting professionalism and transparency in cor- 
porations. He makes a case for more effective regulatory intervention and 
institutional monitormg by financial institutions. 

From a governance perspective, the relationship between government 
and business is extremely important, whether this is expressed in corpo- 
rate governance initiatives or public-private partnerships or in how reg- 
ulatory agencies are constituted and the norms for their functioning. As 
with the Kapur and Mehta book, most articles in this volume have an 
internalist orientation, and the implications for governance, more 
broadly defined, have to be inferred. 

The collection of essays edited by Deepak Nayyar addresses an alto- 
gether different level, the global. Some of the papers in this volume dis- 
cuss relatively technical issues of global macroeconomic management 
and cross-border movements of people; others are focused on the gover- 
nance and democracy deficits in the institutions of global governance. 
All the essays on institutions — whether the United Nations or the Bretton 
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Wood institutions or the GATT and WTO - underscore forcefully the 
democratic deficit in these. The book is largely prescriptive, and it suggests 
how existing institutions need to be reconfigured, and also why some new 
institutions need to be created. Deepak Nayyar’s ‘missing institutions’ the- 
sis is a plea for mechanisms — if not institutions ~ to coordinate national 
macroeconomic policies, and to put in place rules and norms so that the 
domination of the world economy by transnational corporations is gov- 
erned. There would be little disagreement with the idea that the world 
economy is in need of governance by rules/ institutions, but Nayyar him- 
self acknowledges that bridging this gap is a monumentally difficult task. 
A usefully detailed description of the imperfections of existing institutions 
of global economic governance in a variety of domains - from executive 
appointments to ‘consensual’ decision-making procedures to the issue of 
equitable representation for the LDCs - is provided by G. K. Helleiner. 
Richard Falk similarly offers a series of recommendations for the reform of 
the UN, including a greater incorporation of non-state actors. In the end, 
most articles express a moral disquiet about the structuring of 
the institutions of global governance — most recently and unexpectedly 
expressed in the World Development Report (2006) on Equity and 
Development, which recommends a democratization of the World Bank — 
but it remains to be seen whether charity will indeed begin at home. 

In the face of these nice-sounding prescriptions, it is Devesh Kapur 
who strikes a realist note, arguing that structurally, international organi- 
zations will always face a democratic deficit. Those who are most eager 
to promote and spread democracy in other states, mindless of interna- 
tional law, also happen to be those who are least disturbed by the absence 
of the democratic norm in global governance. But Kapur discourages us 
from drawing parallels between democracy at the national and the global 
level. Indeed, he argues that whatever form of decision-making and gov- 
ernance prevails in international organizations, they cannot be demo- 
cratic in the way in which the citizens of national polities exercise control 
over decision-making. On the veto power, for instance, Kapur says: 
‘While the veto is fundamentally undemocratic, it keeps the big players 
in the game — and there is no game without them’ (p. 348). The best that 
can be realistically expected is that the principle of subsidiarity is encour- 
aged; that poor countries have a low cost option to exit; and that higher 
financial contributions and greater accountability should be the price 
paid by the more powerful countries for their control over these organi- 
zations. This book expresses a shared concern of countries of the South 
about the structural inequalities that characterize the institutions of 
global governance, especially in the economic domain. 

This review has ranged selectively over the wide canvas - from public 
institutions and administrative reform, to corporate governance and 
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global economic governance - provided by four books. At least two of 
these volumes signal important new beginnings in as many subfields 
of governance research in India, Le. the study of public institutions and 
of corporate governance. These are welcome beginnings indeed. 


Note 


1. This was particularly noticeable in the elections to state legislatures in 
December 2003. 
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LInsertion dans le contexte social (embeddedness), 
la dépendance au chemin parcouru et les institutions 
sociales: une approche de sociologie économique 
Simone Ghezzi et Enzo Mingione 


Cet article présente une approche théorique basée sur l'insertion dans le contexte 
social (embeddedness), qui fait l'hypothèse que l'acteur économique n'est pas 
un acteur atomisé et utilitariste, mais qu’en fait il est situé dans des contextes his- 
toriques et institutionnels spécifiques dans divers réseaux sociaux. Cette approche 
est fondée sur la contribution de Polanyi, qui a été largement débattue, et qui per- 
met de faire une étude empirique de la diversité des structures institutionnelles et 
de la signification des configurations d'insertion dans différents réseaux sociaux. 
Une telle diversité résulte du double mouvement de désinsertion (disembedded- 
ness) et de réinsertion (re-embeddedness) causé par l'extension des opportunités de 
marchés constamment émergents, et par importance des processus de dépen- 
dance au chemin parcouru, historiquement et culturellement variés, dans la con- 
struction des institutions de régulation sociale et des préférences socialisées des 
acteurs économiques. Dans l'étude de ces processus, on porte attention à la trans- 
formation des systèmes sociaux basés sur la réciprocité (foyer, parenté, réseaux de 
capital social, etc.), aux associations d'intérêt commun, aux formes d'organisation 
économique (dans une pluralité d'économies qui coexistent), à la distribution iné- 
gale du pouvoir et à l'intervention politique. Cette approche peut montrer son util- 
ité quand elle est appliquée aux transformations contemporaines des systèmes de 
protection sociale, et également aux pratiques d'adaptation à l'insécurité croissante 
de l'emploi et à l'instabilité des foyers dans les sociétés européennes. Pour simpli- 
fier les typologies analytiques, l'article est centré sur la relation entre les processus 
démographiques et les transformations des métiers, et il examine le rôle joué par les 
lignes les plus visibles de la dépendance au sentier parcouru sur le long terme 
(famulialisme, culture industrielle, classes et traditions locales). La conclusion exam- 
ine dans quelle mesure ces processus de changement constamment différents sont 


modifiés par les objectifs et les politiques de convergence au niveau européen. 
Mots-clés: dépendance au chemin parcouru + embeddedness + institutions sociales 
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Imbricación, dependencia de camino (path dependency) e 
instituciones sociales: un abordaje de sociología económica 
Simone Ghezzi y Enzo Mingione 


Este artículo argumenta a favor de un abordaje teórico basado en imbricación, el 
cual asume que el actor económico no es un individuo atomizado y utilitario, sino 
que está de hecho posicionado en contextos históricos e institucionales específicos 
en varias redes sociales. Este abordaje está basado en la críticamente debatida con- 
tribución de Polanyl, que permite un estudio empírico de la diversidad de estruc- 
turas institucionales, y de la significancia de configuraciones de inserción en redes 
sociales diferentes. Tal diversidad resulta del doble movimiento de desimbricación 
y reimbricaciGn causado por la expansión de oportunidades de mercado que emer- 
gen constantemente, y por la importancia que tienen procesos selectivos histórica y 
culturalmente diferentes dependencia de camino (path dependency) en la con- 
strucción de las instituciones de regulación social y de las preferencias socializadas 
de actores económicos. Dentro de estos procesos se presta atención a la transfor- 
mación de sistemas sociales basada en reciprocidad (el hogar, familiares, redes de 
capital social, etc.), asociaciones de intereses compartidos, formas de organización 
económica (en una pluralidad de “economías” coexistentes), distribución desigual 
de poder, e intervención polftica. Este abordaje puede demostrar su utilidad en su 
aplicación tanto a transformaciones contemporáneas de sistemas de bienestar, 
como a prácticas de adaptación a la creciente inseguridad en el empleo y la inesta- 
bilidad del hogar en las sociedades europeas. Para simplificar las tipologías analfti- 
cas este artículo va a enfocar, predominantemente, la relación entre procesos 
demográficos y transformaciones ocupacionales, y a examinar el papel jugado por 
las líneas más visibles de dependencia de camino (path dependency) de larga 
duración (familismo, industria cultural, clase, y tradiciones locales). La sección final 
examina hasta que punto éstos procesos de cambio persistentemente diversos son 
frenados por objetivos y polfticas convergentes europeos. 


Palabras clave: abordaje de sociología económica + dependencia de camino e 
instituciones sociales + imbricación 


Les Relations d'agence, l'insertion dans le contexte social 
(embeddedness) et les relations de travail 
Leszek Chajewski 


La sociologie économique, malgré tous ses succès, n’a pas encore trouvé une 
explication á la croissance récente des politiques de pilotage par le marché, 
comme la flexibilité dans l'usage du travail et l'emploi précaire. Les perspectives 
centrées sur l'insertion dans le contexte social (embeddedness) en sociologie 
économique ne vont vraisemblablement pas mettre fin 9 cette omission car leur 
objectif est de montrer que les pratiques de pilotage par le marché ne sont pas ce 
qu'elles sont, c’est-à-dire que si on les regarde de plus près, elles illustrent elles 
aussi la théorie de l'insertion dans le contexte social (embeddedness). Cependant, si 
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les pratiques actuelles sur le marché du travail, et celles d'il y a deux décennies, 
sont toutes les deux des relations économiques insérées dans le contexte social 
(embedded), alors le concept d'insertion dans le contexte social (embeddedness) 
éclaire peu les processus sociaux et économiques essentiels de notre époque. Cet 
article s'inspire du rôle joué récemment par la force de travail organisée dans les 
transitions de marché en Europe de l'Est. Il démontre qu'il faut ajouter la théorie 
des relations d'agence à la thèse de l'insertion dans le contexte social 
(embeddedness), si la sociologie économique doit rendre compte de la tendance 
actuelle de la force de travail à éviter la protection sociale. 


Mots-clés: embeddedness + emploi précaire + théorie de l'agence 


Relaciones de agencia, imbricación y relaciones de empleo 
Leszek Chajewski 


La sociología económica, a pesar de todos sus éxitos, aún no ha desarrollado 
una explicación del reciente crecimiento de políticas de mercado, tales como la 
flexibilidad en el uso de mano de obra y el empleo precario. Las perspectivas de 
la sociología económica centradas en imbricación no parece que vayan a corregir 
esta omisión porque su objetivo es mostrar que las prácticas de mercado no son lo 
que parece, es decir, que examinándolas más de cerca las mismas también prueban 
la tesis de imbricación. Sin embargo, si las actuales prácticas del mercado del 
trabajo y aquellas de hace dos décadas, ambas representan relaciones económicas 
imbricadas, entonces ese concepto de imbricación aclara poco los procesos sociales 
y económicos claves de nuestra época. Este artículo, inspirado en el papel que el 
trabajo organizado ha desempeñado en recientes transiciones de mercado en el Este 
Europeo, demuestra que una teoría de relación de agencia es una adición necesaria 
a la tesis de imbricación, si la sociología económica quiere dar cuenta de la presente 
tendencia del trabajo de evitar la protección social. 


Palabras clave: empleo precario + imbricación + teoria de (relación de) agencia 


Tisser des réseaux d'obligations mutuelles dans les marchés 
industriels de masse 


Asaf Darr 


Malgré la tendance croissante à décrire les marchés comme des institutions sociales, 
le travail de la vente dans les marchés industriels de masse est peu étudiés. L'étude 
ethnographique de l’industrie électronique nord-américaine, que nous présentons 
ici, montre que les acheteurs et les vendeurs sur les marchés industriels, dans 
lesquels les entreprises font du commerce avec d'autres entreprises, s'engagent à 
tisser des réseaux d'obligations mutuelles. Cet article présente une nouvelle 
théorie: les réseaux d'obligation fournissent infrastructure sociale dans laquelle se 
déroulent d'autres activités de marché, comme la recherche d'information. Cet 
article invite à faire plus de recherche sur ce sujet. 
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Mots-clés: interactions commerciales + marché de masse + obligation sociale + 
sociologie des marches + travail de vendeur 


El mutuo entretejer de redes de obligación en los mercados 
industriales de masa 


Asaf Darr 


À pesar de la creciente tendencia de describir los mercados como instituciones 
sociales, el trabajo de ventas en mercados de masa industriales continua siendo 
un área de estudio negligenciado. Los resultados de una exploración etnográfica 
de la industria de productos electrónicos de los EEUU que es reportada aquí, 
sugieren que compradores y vendedores en mercados industriales en los que las 
compañías comerclan con otras compañías, entran en un mutuo entretejer de 
redes de obligación. Este artículo presenta la afirmación teórica de que las redes 
de obligación proporcionan la infraestructura social en la cual otras actividades 
de mercado, tales como la búsqueda de información, se despliegan, y hace un 
llamamiento a la investigación adicional sobre este tópico. 


Palabras clave: interacciones de ventas + mercados de masa + obligación social + 
sociología de los mercados + trabajo de ventas 


Une croissance déséquilibrée: pourquoi la sociologie économique 
est plus forte en théorie qu’en politiques? 
Carlo Trigilia 


Le but de cet article est de discuter des relations entre la sociologie économique et 
les politiques économiques. Dans les dernières décennies, la sociologie économique 
a fait des avancées significatives en termes de théorie et de recherche, mals son 
influence sur les politiques est restée faible. Alors que ceci était inévitable dans les 
décennies précédentes, quand les chercheurs devaient concentrer leurs efforts sur 
la définition du rôle et de la contribution de la sociologie économique, c’est devenu 
depuis lors une contrainte pour l'institutionnalisation et la reconnaissance de la 
discipline. Le retour de la sociologie économique, depuis les années 80, a débouché 
sur d'importants succès théoriques, en particulier dans l'analyse de l’organisation 

au niveau micro en termes d'insertion (embeddedness) sociale et culturelle. 
Le rôle des relations sociales dans économie contemporaine a clairement émergé, 
mais ses implications pour les politiques économiques qui promeuvent le 
développement économique sont restées jusqu'ici latentes. Bien qu’une plus 
faible institutionnalisation, et un lien moins bon avec l'élaboration des politiques, 
affectent certainement l'influence politique de la sociologle économique, surtout 
par rapport à l’économie, cet article se concentre sur les perspectives de recherche. 
I pourrait être utile de déplacer le centrage de la recherche de la statique à la 
dynamique des organisations économiques. Dans ce cadre, on porte une attention 
particulière à l'étude du développement local et de l'innovation, à travers 
une relation plus étroite de la sociologie économique à l’économie politique 
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comparative. La séparation entre ces deux approches n’améne pas à exploiter 
plemement la contribution potentielle de la sociologie économique aux politiques. 
Mots-clés: développement local + économie politique comparative + innovation + 
nouvelles politiques éconamiques + sociologie économique 


Crecimiento desequilibrado: ¿Porqué la sociología económica 
es más fuerte en la teoría que en las políticas? 
Carlo Trigilia 


El objetivo de este artículo es discutir la relación entre la sociología económica 
y las políticas económicas. En las últimas décadas, la sociología económica ha 
tenido grandes logros, en términos teóricos y de investigación, pero su influen- 
cia en las políticas se ha mantenido escasa. Si esto era inevitable en décadas 
anteriores cuando los profesores tenían que concentrar la mayor parte de su 
esfuerzo en definir el papel y la contribución de la sociología económica, se ha 
convertido posteriormente en una limitación para la institucionalización y 
reconocimiento de la disciplina. La vuelta a la sociología económica, desde los 
años 80, ha conllevado logros teóricos importantes, especialmente en el análisis 
de la organización económica al nivel micro en términos de imbricación social 
y cultural. Ha emergido claramente el papel de las relaciones sociales en la 
economía contemporánea, pero han permanecido más latentes hasta ahora sus 
implicaciones para políticas que promueven el desarrollo económico. Aunque 
una más débil institucionalización y una conexión más limitada con formula- 
clones de políticas ciertamente afectan la influencia política de la sociología 
económica en comparación con la economía, el artículo se concentra en la per- 
spectiva de la investigación. Podría ser útil un cambio del enfoque de la inves- 
tigación que fuese de las estáticas a las dinámicas de la organización económica. 
En este marco, se presta particular atención al estudio del desarrollo e mnno- 
vación locales a través de una relación más próxima de la sociología económica 
con la economía política comparativa. Una separación entre estos dos enfoques 
no favorece una plena exploración del potencial de contribución de la sociología 
económica para las políticas. 


Palabras clave. desarrollo local + economía política comparativa + innovación + 
nuevas políticas económicas + sociología económica 


L’Economie des conventions et la nouvelle sociologie 
économique: inspiration mutuelle et dialogue 
Seren Jagd 


Cet article s'inscrit dans une analyse plus large de la tradition frangaise de 
l'économie des conventions. Le but de cet article est d'explorer des thèmes 
potentiels d'intérét commun à la sociologie économique et à l’économie des 
conventions. D'abord il y a l'analyse explicite des conséquences d'une pluralité 
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de formes de justifications, telle qu’elle a été élaborée dans ‘l’économie de la 
grandeur’. Cette perspective a été récemment reprise en sociologie économique 
par David Stark dans son introduction a 19 notion de ‘sociologie de la valeur’. Le 
dewdeme problème, suggéré récemment par André Orléan, est la nécessité de 
dénaturaliser l'économie théorique et l’action économique pour démontrer la 
nature socialement construite de cette dernière. L'article soutient que ces deux 
problémes montrent qu’un dialogue fructueux est évidemment possible entre la 
sociologie économique et l’économie des conventions et qu’il devrait être 
encouragé. 


Mots-clés: économie des conventions + embeddedness + incertitude + justifica- 
tion + sociologie économique 


Economías de convención y nueva sociología 
económica: inspiración mutua y diálogo 
Seren Jagd 


Este artículo es parte de una más amplia exploración de la tradición francesa de 
la economía de convención. El objetivo de este artículo es explorar temas de 
interés común de la sociología económica y de la economía de las convenciones. 
El artículo explora dos cuestiones levantadas por la economía de las convenciones 
que pueden ser de particular importancia para la sociología económica. Primero, 
la exploración explícita de las consecuencias de una pluralidad de formas de jus- 
tificación, tal y como es elaborada en ‘économie de la grandeur’. Esta perspectiva 
fue recientemente adoptada en la sociología económica por la introducción que 
hizo David Stark de la noción ‘sociología del valor” (sociology of worth). La 
segunda cuestión, sugerida recientemente por André Orléan, es la necesidad de 
desnaturalizar la teoría económica y la acción económica para demostrar la natu- 
raleza socialmente construida de la acción económica. Se argumenta que estas 
dos cuestiones demuestran que es de hecho posible un diálogo fructífero entre 
la sociología económica y la economía de la convención, y que esto debería ser 
estimulado. 


Palabras clave: economias de la convención + imbricación + incertidumbre + 
justificación + sociología económica 


De la dépendance au sentier parcouru á la création de sentier: 
la Finlande en route vers une économie de la connaissance 
Gerd Schienstock 


La proposition principale de l’économie de l’évolution est que le changement 
technico-économique dépend du sentier parcouru, ९९ qui suggère une forme de 
développement graduel. Si l’on s'appuie sur le cas de la Finlande, on peut au 
contraire démontrer que des pays peuvent vivre des processus de changement 
fondamental pendant une période assez courte. Naturellement ceci a des effets 
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majeurs pour la recherche sur le changement technico-économique, car le concept 
de dépendance au sentier parcouru, dans lequel les boucles de feed-back 
dominantes s'auto-renforcent, ne peut pas s'appliquer au cas finlandais. Pour 
comprendre le processus de transformation de l’économie finlandaise, les 
recherches ont besoin de se centrer davantage sur les processus de création de 
sentier. Le but de cet article est de contribuer à recadrer la recherche sur le 


changement économique et à donner des preuves empiriques des processus de 
création de sentier, en s’appuyant sur le cas de la Finlande. 


Mots-clés: création de sentier + dépendance au sentier parcouru + économie basée 
sur des ressources en Finlande + économie de la connaissance en Finlande 
Nokia + transformation 


De dependencia de camino (path dependency) a creación de camino 
(path creation): Finlandia en su camino hacia una economía basada 
en el conocimiento 

Gerd Schienstock 


La principal asunción de la economía evolutiva es que el cambio técnico- 
económico es dependiente de camino (path dependent), sugiriendo un tipo 
de desarrollo gradual. En relación con Finlandia, uno puede demostrar, sin 
embargo, que los países pueden atravesar procesos de transformación funda- 
mentales en un período de tiempo relativamente breve. Naturalmente esto tiene 
implicaciones de la mayor importancia en el cambio técnico-económico, porque 
el concepto de dependencia de camino (path dependency) en el que las curvas de 
respuestas dominantes son auto-reforzadoras no puede ser aplicada al caso fin- 
landés. Para entender el proceso de transformación de la economía finlandesa, la 
investigación tiene que enfocar más los procesos de creación de camino (path cre- 
ation). El objetivo de este artículo es contribuir a tal reformulación de la investi- 
gación sobre el cambio económico y proporcionar evidencia empírica a procesos 
de creación de camino (path creation) referidos, como un ejemplo, a Finlandia. 


Palabras clave: creación de camino (path creation) + dependencia de camino 
(path dependency) + economía finlandesa basada en conocimiento + economía 
finlandesa basada en recursos + Nokia + transformación 


Performativité du risque et limites de la sociologie économique 
Oliver Kessler 


On dépense beaucoup d'énergie en sociologie économique pour montrer que les 
propositions au cœur de la microéconomie sont à trop courte vue. On suppose que 
la sociologie fournit une meilleure trame que l’économie même, pour analyser et 
comprendre les institutions économiques. C'est certainement vrai, mais cela a 
conduit les chercheurs en sociologie économique à traiter la théorie économique 
comme Tautre’ de la sociologie économique. Ce faisant, les frontières disciplinaires 
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entre l’économie et la sociologie sont reproduites, quand la sociologie économique 
est comprise comme l'application de la ‘tradition sociologique” aux phénomènes 
économiques. Cet article suggère un changement de perspective: les chercheurs en 
sociologie économique devraient traiter l'économie comme une partie endogène de 
leurs enquêtes, ils devraient non pas examiner ce qu'est la théorie économique, mais 
plutôt ce qu'elle fait, c'est-à-dire comment la théorie économique donne forme à 
l'économie Ceci exige d'introduire l'étude du langage, des concepts et des 
distinctions sémantiques, comme une partie inhérente de la sociologie économique 
et de se centrer sur la construction ‘sociale’ des institutions économiques. Enfin, 
cette suggestion réoriente notre regard vers les ‘concepts’ plutôt que les ‘auteurs’. En 
d'autres termes, si la sociologie économique veut prendre au sérieux le tournant 
‘sociologique’ et linguistique de la théorie sociale centrée sur le langage, elle a besoin 
de redéfinir ses frontières. 


Mots-clés: crise monétaire + incertitude + information asymétrique + performa- 
tivité + risque 


Performatividad de riesgo y las fronteras de la sociología económica 
Oliver Kessler 


Mucha energía es consumida en sociología económica para mostrar que las suposi- 
ciones centrales de la microeconomía son demasiado poco amplias de miras. Es 
considerado que la sociología proporciona una mejor base que la propia economía 
para analizar y entender las instituciones económicas. Esto es ciertamente ver- 
dadero, pero ha llevado a los sociólogos económicos a tratar la teoría económica 
como la ‘otra’ de la sociología económica. Así, la frontera disciplinar entre la 
economía y la sociología es reproducida cuando la sociología económica es enten- 
dida como la aplicación de la “tradición sociológica” al fenómeno económico. Este 
artículo sugiere un cambio de perspectiva: los sociólogos económicos deberían 
tratar la economía como una parte endógena de sus indagaciones, aunque sin 
examinar lo que es la teoría económica, sino lo que hace, esto es, cómo la teoría 
económica influencia la economía. Esto requiere la introducción del estudio del 
lenguaje, conceptos y distinciones semánticas como parte inherente de la sociología 
económica y su enfoque en la construcción ‘social’ de instituciones académicas. En 
última instancia, esta sugestión reorienta nuestro centro de atención de ‘autores’ 
a “conceptos”. En otras palabras: si la sociología económica quiere dar el giro 
“sociológico” y lngüfstico en teoría social, centrando seriamente su atención en el 
lenguaje, tiene que redefinir sus fronteras. 


Palabras clave: crisis de la moneda + incertidumbre + información asimétrica + 
performatividad + riesgo 
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Changing Approaches to 
Gender and Ageing 


Introduction 


Sara Arber, Lars Andersson and Andreas Hoff 
University of Surrey, LinkOping University and University of Oxford 


This Current Sociology monograph comprises a selection of papers pre- 
sented at the inter-congress conference on ‘Ageing Societies and Ageing 
Sociology: Diversity and Change in a Global World’ organized by the 
Research Committee on Sociology of Aging (RC 11), hosted by the Centre 
for Research on Ageing and Gender (CRAG) at the University of Surrey 
and held at Roehampton University, 7~9 September 2004. The articles 
focus on ‘Gender and Ageing’, addressing a range of hitherto neglected 
issues within the sociology of ageing. The unifying threads are how forms 
of power and agency among older people are intimately linked to gender 
relationships and identities, and how these are undergoing change in 
western societies. The articles, written by authors from six western coun- 
tries on three continents, also address the impact of policy shifts in recon- 
figuring the lives of older women and men. 

Over recent years, there have been substantial advances in our under- 
standing of the lives of older women, but how gender relations affect the 
lives of older men has been relatively neglected (Arber et al., 2003; 
Thompson, 1994). Much research on gender in later life has taken a polit- 
ical economy perspective, emphasizing the disadvantaged position of 
older women in relation to their pensions, health status and access to care 
(Arber and Ginn, 1991; Estes, 2001). Clary Krekula’s article characterizes 
this dominant approach as a ‘misery’ perspective. A hegemonic view has 
often prevailed that all older men are advantaged compared to older 
women, which the articles in this monograph contest. A gender perspec- 
tive should be more widespread in research on the lives of older men. 

The articles in this monograph illustrate the need to consider the inter- 
connections of gender and ageing, alongside other bases of structural 
advantage and disadvantage, such as social class, material resources, eth- 
nicity, migrant status and sexuality (Calasanti and Sleven, 2001; Daatland 
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and Biggs, 2004). These different bases of advantage (or disadvantage) 
cannot simply be added together in a ‘double (or triple) jeopardy’ 
approach, as discussed in Krekula’s article. She emphasizes how power 
relations, rather than being based on additive principles, should be 
understood as dynamic interactions, and how the intersections of gender 
and age are revealed through analyses of the actions and discourse of 
individuals at the micro level 

Cherry Russell also illustrates how the ‘competitive suffering” para- 
digm has dominated approaches to the gendering of later life. While 
examining ageing as a gendered phenomenon, she addresses the previ- 
ous invisibility of older men through her qualitative research on older 
couples and on older men living alone in disadvantaged circumstances. 
By examining everyday lives and narratives of ageing, she shows how 
the meanings of emotional attachment to the home, leisure activities and 
socioemotional engagement in later life differ between older women and 
men. These findings have policy implications, particularly in relation to 
how staying ‘at home’ does not have the same kind of ‘special meaning’ 
for men’s lives and identities as it does for older women. 

The current generation of older people grew up before the 1960s. In 
western societies, their formative years were spent before, during or 
shortly after the Second World War; periods of austerity and very tradi- 
tional gender roles. This generation of women were largely engaged in 
childcare and domestic support for their husbands, and if in employment 
they tended to work part-time with few occupying professional or man- 
agerial positions. 

Sociologists need to consider the next generation of older women and 
men, whose experience will be very different, especially those who grew 
up during or after the 1960s. The 1960s represented a landmark in west- 
ern societies in numerous ways, from the growth of educational oppor- 
tunities for women, availability of birth control and the sexual revolution, 
to the rise in divorce and new forms of family relationships. The 
Women's Liberation Movement challenged and changed the assumptive 
worlds of young women and men and had long-lasting consequences 
throughout western societies. The 19708 witnessed liberalizing trends 
and equality legislation in many countries in terms of equal pay and 
reducing sex discrimination, as well as radical changes in sexual norms 
and values. 

The issue of sexuality is under-studied in the sociology of ageing. Brian 
Heaphy’s article advocates placing sexuality at the centre of our analyses 
of ageing and later life in late modernity, by illustrating the issue of non- 
heterosexual ageing. He employs personal narratives of older lesbians 
and gay men to demonstrate the importance of material, social and cul- 
tural resources in shaping their negotiations of ageing and later life. He 
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indicates how sexuality, gender and age interact in influencing these, and 
argues that non-heterosexual experience illuminates possibilities that 
exist for both the reconfiguration and resilience of “given” meanings and 
practices in relation to gender and ageing. It therefore provides insights 
into the uneven possibilities of reworking and/or undoing cultural 
meanings and social practices that shape gendered experiences of ageing 
and later life. 

Over a decade ago in the UK, the Hen Co-op (1995) used the term “grow- 
ing old disgracefully” to emphasize that older women in the future should 
focus on what they want. “We stressed the idea of letting go of the “shoulds” 
and “oughts” that many of us have lived with during our lifetimes of serv- 
ice to everyone except ourselves” (Hen Co-op, 1995: 180), arguing that older 
women should have greater agency in determining the way they live their 
lives. They contrasted this with the traditional expectation that women 
“grow old gracefully”, a situation in which you “live out your life passively 
and unnoticed” (Hen Co-op, 1995: 181). The baby boomers and subsequent 
generations of older women will be more educated, and have grown up 
and spent their working lives with an expectation of greater equality in 
employment and other spheres of life. They are less likely to be content to 
spend their later years in a stereotypical passive old age. 

Amanda Grenier and Jill Hanley’s article considers areas of resistance 
and empowerment among older women. Their research shows how older 
women exercise resistance in complex ways, both consciously subverting 
and co-opting the notion of ‘frailty’ on an individual and a collective 
level. Such resistance demonstrates the tensions between undermining 
dominant notions of ageing, and fulfilling prescribed gendered and age- 
based assumptions about older women and their bodies. The intersec 
tions and forms of older women's resistance are shown to challenge 
social constructs, social expectations and what is recognized as resistance. 

Policy debates about ageing, particularly in relation to the provision of 
pensions and income in later life and about alternative ways of providing 
care for frail and disabled older people, have also changed markedly. In 
many western societies, the growth of privatization has reduced state 
support for older people in the form of pensions, and state-financed 
health and caring support. In liberal welfare states, such as the UK, US 
and Canada (Esping Andersen, 1990; Ginn et al., 2001), this ‘winding 
back’ of the welfare state and shifts from a ‘rights’ based to a ‘needs’- 
based (and in the UK a means-tested) system has greater negative 
impacts on older women, since they are more likely to be disabled and to 
live alone in later life, than older men. 

There has been a policy shift away from institutional care to supporting 
older people to remain living in their ‘own home”, both to reduce public 
spending and as the preferred choice of older people to remain living in 
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their own homes for as long as possible. Anne Martin-Matthews discusses 
this shift towards the home as the site of care. She illustrates that where 
care is provided to older people in their own homes by state-funded home 
carers as in Canada, gender relations come into sharp relief in terms of the 
relationships between women as paid carers and other women who are 
managing care. Her article examines issues of territory and boundary, con- 
trol and cooperation, the symbolic significance of home and the negotia 
tion of contingent relationships when public services are provided in the 
private sphere of the home — and how gender relations are implicated in 
each of these. Home care workers are positioned at the centre of a web of 
contacts bridging the private world of the family providing care and the 
public world of health and care services. The accounts of care workers 
older people and family members highlight the relevance of gender to the 
meanings of home, to issues of territory and control, to the relationship 
between care work (especially body work) and space and to issues of secu 
rity and isolation. 

Policy shifts to encourage care provision by the family have not only 
impacted on women as the major care providers and care receivers, but 
have resulted in a growth in private care provision. This is leading to 
greater divisions among women, with lowly paid, and often migrant, 
women providing care sometimes 24 hours a day and seven days a week. 
In Italy, there has traditionally been little state support for family care, 
with care responsibilities always assigned to women family members. 
Barbara Da Roit's article addresses the globalization of the care market 
and the impact of international migration of care workers to Italy, show- 
ing how middle-class women manage paid carers in this ‘grey’ market. 
These new care arrangements question both gender relations and rela- 
tions among women. While the shift from the provision of direct care to 
the provision of organizational tasks and financing is beginning to equal- 
ize the positions of men and women with regard to care responsibilities, 
this is at the expense of growing divisions among women. Divisions are 
both between middle-class women who can afford to employ paid carers 
and lower strata women who continue to provide unpaid care work, as 
well as women who are underpaid and exploited migrant care workers, 
often coming from the more disadvantaged regions of the world (e.g. 
Eastern Europe or Latin America). 

Social policies have changed in western societies to reflect the growth 
in women’s employment and changes in family structure. Jane Lewis’s 
article documents a shift in the assumptions underpinning welfare state 
change at the European Union level, towards an ‘adult worker family 
model’. This represents a move away from a ‘male breadwinner’ and 
‘female housewife dependent model’ to a seemingly gender-neutral 
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model of “the independent worker”. Since most women undertake paid 
employment, it is assumed that they can accumulate sufficient income 
and pension entitlements to provide income to support their old age. 
However, Lewis suggests that the existing gendered division of paid and 
unpaid work, and the lack of attention by policy-makers to the issue of care 
and care work, means that women are unlikely to become fully autonomous 
citizen workers, which will in turn increase gender inequalities. 

Interruptions of paid employment to undertake care work have very 
adverse effects on income and pension accumulation, as demonstrated in 
Angela O'Rand and Kim Shuey’s article which analyses US data. The 
new occupational pension environment across most western societies is 
characterized by the rise of defined contribution plans and the devolu- 
tion to individual employees of risk and responsibility for retirement sav- 
ing. While men and women in this environment face new pension risks, 
women continue to bear greater risks associated with lower workplace 
earnings and childrearing responsibilities. Unmarried women consis- 
tently have the greatest risk of low pension balances in defined contribu- 
tion plans (DC) and Individual Retirement Accounts (IRAs) in the US. 
Divorce, unstable employment histories and lower levels of education 
and income decrease pension savings for both women and men. O'Rand 
and Shuey conclude that although recent changes in the US have 
increased women's access to pensions, these changes have preserved, 
and perhaps increased, disadvantages in pension saving associated with 
gender, marital status and labour market position, and will exacerbate 
future income inequalities in later life. 

The articles in this monograph illustrate how theoretical perspectives 
and research approaches that addressed gender and ageing in the last 
decades of the 20th century require radical overhaul to ensure relevance 
for understanding the contours of older lives, and how these are pro- 
foundly gendered for both men and women in the 21st century. New 
cleavages are beginning to emerge, such as between middle-class women 
and female migrant care workers — thus posing new challenges for future 
gender research on ageing. 
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The Intersection of Age and Gender 


Reworking Gender Theory and Social 
Gerontology 


Clary Krekula 
University of Gävie 


abstract This article discusses the position of older women in gender theory and 
in social gerontology. It shows how older women are made invisible in gender 
theory through the selection of arenas and themes, by model monopoly and by a lack of 
problematization of age. In the social gerontological fleld, older women have fre- 
quently been objects of research. However, double jeopardy assumptions have 
resulted in a perspective that foregrounds misery. Results from focus group inter- 
views with women aged 75 and over, shed light on ageing as a process of devel- 
opment and on twofold bodily meanings, such as on-stage-body and off-stage-body. 
Thus, based on an approach of age and gender as intertwining systems, the article 
argues for a more complex understanding of the intersection of age and gender. 


keywords: age + bodily dimensions + embodied identities + gender + gender 
theories + intersectionality + older women + social gerontology 


This article is based on my reflections as a feminist social gerontologist 
taking part in theoretical work in two fields - the social gerontological 
field and in gender theory. As the category of ‘old woman’ is composed of 
two positions, age and gender, one might expect that research on older 
women and on constructions of old age together with gender, are pursued 
in both these fields. 

Within the gender theoretical sphere, older women have tended to be 
left out, and age and ageing are seldom addressed. Whereas, within the 
social gerontological field, older women have frequently been the objects 
of research, to such an extent that the discipline has been characterized as 
‘feminized’ (see Russell's, this issue, pp. 173-192). Even though recent 
research recognizes age and gender as systems, simultaneously shaping 
life situations (see, for example, Arber and Ginn, 1995; Arber et al., 2003; 
McMullin, 1995), still, as Calasanti and Slevin (2001) and Calasanti (2004) 
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have noted, social gerontology lacks a widespread connection to theoretical 
advances from gender research, with the debate on intersectionality repre- 
senting one important example. 

Expressed differently, older women have been the object of study, but 
not necessarily with theories that have a potential for understanding 
intersections of age and gender, together with other central positions 
such as ethnicity, class, sexuality and disability. This raises various ques- 
tions. For example, can we take it for granted that older women’s visibil- 
ity in the social gerontological field also means that it is their experiences 
that are in focus, that it is their voices that are heard? And if so, which of 
the older women's experiences are included in theoretical studies, and 
are there any left out? Further, the extensive volume of research on older 
women is not counterbalanced by an equal amount of theoretical discus- 
sion of the implications of these results for gender theories in general. 
This is illustrated by the description of the relation between ageing theo- 
rists and feminist sociologists as “diners at separate tables”, exchanging 
glances but without bringing together their conceptual resources (Ginn 
and Arber, 1995: 2; see also McMullin, 1995). Consequently, the theoretical 
outcome of a meeting between these two fields is still underinvestigated. 

The aim of this article is to discuss older women as subjects in theories, 
rather than their position as objects of research. The article is composed of 
three parts. The first section discusses the representation of older women 
in the mainstream gender field. I argue that they are made invisible in 
theoretical starting points, and show how a vision of age can be created, 
even in cases where age is not discussed explicitly. The second part exam- 
ines the social gerontological field, and 1 claim that a focus on the inter- 
section of age and gender as a “double jeopardy” has resulted in a 
perspective on older women in which misery is foregrounded. In the 
third part, empirical and theoretical outcomes from an approach to age 
and gender as intertwining systems are discussed, and the article argues 
for a more complex understanding of the intersection of age and gender. 


A Gender Theoretical Fleld Where Older 
Women are Invisible 


The idea of a collective identity for women, expressed in phrases like “the 
Woman’ and ‘her experiences”, was a central starting point in earlier gen- 
der theoretical work. It was considered necessary to emphasize similarity 
in order to create a strong political subject. Consequently, instead of shed- 
ding light on differences among women, women's experiences were held 
up as uniform and regarded in relation to men as another homogeneous 
group. The focus on the relation between women and men, and the stress 
on how these two categories were constructed in relation to each other, 
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have preserved the notion of two homogeneous categories. Women and 
men who have experiences other than those implicitly taken for granted 
have, accordingly, been marginalized and made invisible in early and 
even in much of the present mainstream gender work. 

This can be described as a process of ‘othering’, a concept whose cen- 
tral meaning is how “the other” is created in relation to a presupposed 
norm (see Pickering, 2001). Articulated in these terms, the problematizing 
of the subject in gender research relates to its reproduction of a collective 
identity for all women, by constructing the vision of a normative 
“Woman”, and, simultaneously, producing the representation of “the other”. 
This construction of a norm and of its deviants represents an issue of 
power. As Harding (1991) argues, the mention of “diversity” as something 
unrelated to power is just another way to maintain a power relation. In 
her now classic formulation, that one is not born, but rather becomes, a 
woman, de Beauvoir points out how the male power to define themselves 
as essential beings, as subjects, makes women into non-essential beings, 
into objects defined against the male norm (de Beauvoir, 2002). Men have, 
she argues, constructed themselves as the norm and women have been 
ascribed the position as “the other”. In a similar way, the subject in gender 
research can be formulated as a power relation, where some women have 
taken the right to define themselves as the norm, and, at the same time, 
have also taken the right to speak for and define those women who have 
been assigned the other position as deviant and subordinate. 

More recently, many authors in the gender field have criticized the 
homogeneous view of a collective female identity and the focus has been 
directed, instead, onto the differences among women. It has been empha- 
sized that women do not share experiences that are independent of posi 
tions like ethnicity, class, age and sexuality. We do not “do gender” as an 
isolated process, it has been claimed: when we are “doing gender” we 
simultaneously ‘do’ ethnicity, class, age, sexuality, ability, etc. (see Butler, 
1990; West and Fenstermaker, 1995; West and Zimmerman, 1987. In other 
words, gender cannot be understood without including its intersections 
with these other positions. The criticism, principally articulated by black 
feminists (e.g. Addelson and Potter, 1991; Mirza, 1997), has disclosed how 
theoretical points of departure emanate from white women's experiences. 
Concepts such as the family, patriarchy and reproduction, which are cen- 
tral to gender theory, appear to be problematic when applied to black 
women’s lives and experiences (Carby, 1982) 

Despite the fact that many have shown how ‘Woman’ in gender theory 
has been constructed by whiteness, middle class and heterosexuality 
(Carby, 1982; Collins, 1998; Haraway, 1991; Mirza, 1997), little interest has 
been paid to the presumptions of age in these theories. Social gerontologists 
have claimed that research on older women and on dimensions of ageing 
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has been neglected in the central gender debate (e.g. Arber and Ginn, 1991, 
1995; Browne, 1998; Calasanti, 2004; Krekula, 2003; McDonald and Rich, 
1985; McMullin, 1995; Ray, 2003; Reinharz, 1997; Roseneil, 1995; Twigg, 
2004; Woodward, 1995). Therefore, while the construction of ethnicity with 
gender is in focus in the contemporary mainstream gender field, the same 
cannot be said for the intersection of age and gender. 

Gender theoretical texts often include a long list of structural cate- 
gories, what Butler calls the ‘feminist et cetera’ (Butler, 1990: 143), whose 
function is to show the absence of a homogeneous collective identity. 
Although age is sometimes included in these lists, the potential age bias 
has neither been problematized nor elucidated. lt would appear, there- 
fore, that there are two parallel discourses of age: on the one hand, hints 
of an age bias in gender discussions; on the other, a theoretical silence 
about aspects of age, how an age bias is maintained and the consequences 
of such an age bias. 


How ‘the Woman of Reproductive Age’ Is 
Constructed In Research 


In an effort to uncover theoretical assumptions about the age of ‘the 
Woman’ in gender theoretical work, I have referred to three forms of age 
construction, which create a limited vision of ‘the Woman’: (1) selection 
of arenas and themes, (2) model monopoly and (3) lack of problematiza- 
tion of age (Krekula, 2003). This was based on analyses of a Swedish offi- 
cial research report on gender issues, called Yours is the Power ... (SOU, 
1998). I chose to explore how age appears in this specific research report 
as it aimed to be a comprehensive Swedish report on the everyday life of 
women, with many different governmental departments participating in 
the research from 1994 to 1998. Yours is the Power...has had a great 
impact on the debate in Sweden, and illustrates issues central to the 
Swedish equality discourse. 

Central research themes, such as the combination of family life and 
working life, expressed in headings like ‘Family and career are not possi- 
ble to combine’ (SOU, 1998: 97) are examples of how, by means of the 
selection of arenas and themes, an image of a fertile woman of working age 
is created. Through the presumption that women are mothers of small 
children, as well as part of the working population, many women and 
their experiences are left out. The images of the younger woman, of the 
childless woman and of the no longer working older woman become 
invisible. 

A second mechanism contributing to the invisibility of older women is 
when central concepts are given what Bráten (1973) has called model 
monopoly. Two recurrent examples are the concepts of family and parent. 
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By making ‘the family” synonymous with a household and with a nuclear 
family, there is a tendency to further accentuate the theme of combining 
family life and working life, without acknowledging research in the fam- 
ily field that shows the way in which the concept of “the family” can have 
varying meanings for different individuals (see, for example, Krekula, 
2002; Trost and Levin, 2000). Further, by taking for granted that “the par- 
ent' is a parent of minors, a great number of parents are eliminated from 
the discussion, that is all older parents of adult children. By analogy, mak- 
ing motherhood synonymous with being a mother of small children 
serves to ignore that motherhood also signifies having adult children and 
even grandchildren. In other words, by not taking older mothers into 
account, older women are made invisible. 

The third form contributing to this limited conception of women occurs 
through sampling procedures and use of examples. In the Swedish 
research report, statistics and tables only include the ages from 18 to 64 
years. This restriction of age range is done despite the fact that the starting 
points for the research directives are seemingly age neutral: ‘A special 
investigator shall be called in with the mandate to survey and analyse the 
distribution of economical power and economical resources between 
women and men’ (SOU, 1998: 228). With the restricted age span, statistics 
and tables create the image of women aged 65+ as simply non-existent. 
The choice of examples represents a similar case. The report, for example, 
presents idealized descriptions of five women’s lives. These fictive 
women struggle to combine the care of minors with a working life and 
are all of reproductive age. The only mention of older women in these 
examples is as objects in need of care, in other words, they need to be 
cared for by ‘the Woman’ in the story. They do not appear as independ- 
ent actors. Thus, ‘the Woman’ has become the young, working, urban 
woman who struggles to combine family life, childbearing and working 
life. Expressed differently, through an age perspective analysis, the sub- 
ject appears to be in her productive age cycle, whereas the older woman 
becomes a deviant, a burden and ‘the other’. 


Old Women as a Problematic Object In 
Social Gerontology 


In spite of the multiplicity of research on older women in social gerontol- 
ogy, their position has not been sufficiently problematized. Less attention 
has been paid to their position as subjects in theories, which is partly 
related to the conceptualization of gender. While contemporary gender 
theories stress gender as a construction (see Butler, 1998; MacKinnon, 
1998; West and Zimmerman, 1987), and recent research in social gerontology 
emphasizes how the interaction of age and gender needs to encompass 
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other social positions including race, class and ethnicity (Calasanti and 
Slevin, 2001; Ginn and Arber, 1995; McMullin, 1995), this approach has 
not received widespread attention in the social gerontological field. 
Furthermore, as is discussed later, older women have predominantly 
been studied from a misery perspective, stressing women's ageing as a 
problem. 

Studies on older people tend to examine women and men separately, 
use gender as a variable in the analysis, or ascribe gender as an aspect 
that only concerns women (see Arber and Ginn, 1995; Calasanti and 
Slevin, 2001; McMullin, 1995). A central critique of “adding gender” to 
existing theories or research, is that this use of gender as a variable gives 
an emphasis on difference, which assumes an ideal referent, and will 
likely result in older men being the ideal to which older women are com- 
pared (McMullin, 1995). Purther, it has been argued (Hughes, 1995) that 
the categorization itself is the first step towards “othering”, and towards 
reproducing the idea of two distinctive, different categories. 

When old women are studied within this “adding approach”, their 
experiences of phenomena such as retirement are interpreted in relation 
to assumptions based on men. For example, although some recent stud- 
ies have a particular focus on retired women, the history of research in 
this field has primarily been the study of retired men, or studying the 
phenomenon mostly from men's perspective, and subsequently adding 
women as a new target group for study, or adding their “different experi 
ences’. Even though it clearly gives valuable empirical data concerning 
groups previously overlooked in gerontological research, such as 
women, this approach neither starts from women's own experiences, nor 
from the perspective of gender regarded as a social process and organiz 
ing principle that creates women's and men's experiences. It reproduces 
differences between women and men, and ascribes women the position 
of “the other” (see de Beauvoir, 2002; Hughes, 1995; McMullin, 1995 
Pickerimg, 2001). 

This dominant conceptualization of gender constructs women's and 
men's experiences of old age in relation to each other, illuminates old 
women as deviants from a norm, and further, ignores how age and gen- 
der intersect with other categories, thereby creating a multitude of expe- 
riences. As McMullin (1995) argues, power asymmetries shape theoretical 
constructions, and those with the least powerful positions receive the 
least theoretical attention. Therefore, the extensive research on older 
women does not necessarily imply that they have also attained a position 
as the subject in theories. Older women can still be visualized against a 
male norm, or against a younger norm, and consequently maintain a 
position as deviant. 
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Age and Gender as a Double Jeopardy 


In social gerontology, the double jeopardy thesis is a well-established and 
frequently used perspective that portrays women's ageing as a problem. 
It stresses how subordinate positions are added to each other, producing 
a problematic interplay. The hypothesis of double jeopardy, which was 
introduced in social gerontology by Dowd and Bengtson (1978), builds 
on the assumption that prejudices and discriminations against a minority 
group are worse when combined with prejudices against another disad- 
vantaged group. Within social gerontology, this thesis has, for example, 
been used in research on elderly immigrants. Even though many researchers 
have tested the double jeopardy thesis, it has not received unequivocal 
empirical support (Ronstróm, 1996). On the contrary, based on interviews 
with older immigrants, Ahmadi and Tornstam (1996) have argued that 
two so-called minority positions can result in a double asset, Le. result in 
a positive outcome for the individual. 

The interplay between age and gender has frequently been character- 
ized as a double jeopardy. The combination of sexism and ageism sup- 
posedly makes women's ageing more problematic than men's. Instead of 
being scrutinized, this assumption has often been taken for granted as a 
point of departure, which has influenced themes and issues that are 
brought into focus. While a political economy research perspective on 
gender in later life has emphasized the disadvantaged position of older 
women in relation to their access to care, pensions and health status, less 
attention has been paid to older women's advantages compared to 
groups of older men, for example, better social relationships (Arber et al, 
2003). By focusing on age and gender as a double jeopardy, the identity 
of older women has frequently been described as stigmatized (Hochschild, 
1978; Matthews, 1979; Paoletti, 1998). 

There is some empirical support for considering age and gender in terms 
of a double jeopardy, resulting in misery. Examples are how the longer life- 
span of women, combined with social norms that women should have 
partners older than themselves, results in many older women living alone 
and in a weak financial position (Olson, 1992), and how middle-aged and 
older women in a financially vulnerable position have acquired that posi- 
tion through their earlier life course (Arber et al, 2003; Gunnarsson, 2002). 
Earlier positions as housewives or unmarried women with low wages, in 
other words characteristics of a gendered labour market, where traditional 
female work is poorly paid, result in a financially vulnerable position when 
these women get older. 

When the thesis of double jeopardy has been used to include the inter- 
play of several marginalized positions such as gender, age, ethnicity, class 
and disability, it has been described as a “triple” or ‘multiple jeopardy’ 
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(Ovrebo and Minkler, 1993: 294), thus illustrating even further how it is 
taken for granted that different power structures can be added, one to the 
other. From a theoretical position, this approach can be criticized as a sim- 
plification. Just adding one subordinate position, or one misery, 
another ignores that these structures 01 oppression are different. As 
Calasanti and Slevin (2001) argue, the interplay between two marginal 
ized positions is not just a question of additional oppression. Instead, the 
complex interplay between power relations can create qualitatively dif- 
ferent experiences. For example, while feminists have stressed that the 
family under capitalism can be seen as a source of oppression for women 
(e.g. Barrett, 1988), Carby (1982) argues that it is necessary to examine 
how the black family has also functioned as a prime source of resistance 
to oppression. Further, taking for granted that the intersection of two or 
more power relations results in a double jeopardy is to disregard the roles 
of individuals as actors who create their own experiences, and that, con- 
sequently, the interplay may be turned into assets for the individual 
instead. 


Questioning the Double Standard of Agelng as a 

‘Double Jeopardy’ 

The double standard of ageing can be seen as an application of the double 
jeopardy thesis, specifically concerning the intersection of age and gender. 
Sontag (1978) claims that there are double standards for women’s and 
men's ageing. As her point of departure, she takes the notion that while 
men are valued for their accomplishments, women are primarily valued 
for their appearance. This gives them different experiences of ageing. 
While men can receive advantages such as prestige, power and profes- 
sional positions, women are, according to Sontag, more likely to feel aver- 
sion to and shame with the onset of old age, as their appearance value has 
been internalized. Sontag’s thesis is that women’s ageing is more painful 
since they are valued for their appearance, and are supposedly unable to 
live up to norms of young women’s beauty as they grow older. 

Sontag’s article deals only with aesthetic aspects of the body, and pays 
no attention to other bodily dimensions, such as strength and activity. 
However, in a discussion about images of men’s ageing, Hearn (1995) 
emphasizes these other dimensions, and sheds light on some simplifica- 
tions in Sontag’s argument. Even though old age can contribute to status 
for men in modern society, as well as in earlier societies, Hearn argues 
that ageing also involves dimensions that can be difficult for men to han- 
dle. Bodily decline, claims Hearn, can be a frightening experience since it 
associates the male body with weakness, dependency and passivity, qual- 
ities that men might have dedicated a lifetime to protect themselves 
against. This discussion shows how a simplistic understanding of embodied 
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meanings contributes to narrowing theoretical points of departure. 
Sontag’s assumptions regarding double standards of ageing can also be 
questioned on the grounds of empirical data. Contrary to Sontag’s state- 
ments about older women’s n Does relation to their bodies and to their 
appearance, a Swedish study ( and Tornstam, 1999) showed how 
older women were more content with their bodies than were younger 
women, and that older women were just as content with their bodies as 
were older men. 


Age and Gender as Intertwining 
Systems — An Empirical Example 


Within gender theory, the concept of intersectionality was introduced in 
the 1990s to emphasize how power relations, rather than being based on 
additive principles, should be understood as dynamic interactions 
(Collins, 1998; Crenshaw, 1993, 1994). The concept of intersectionality 
starts from an understanding of gender, ethnicity and age, etc., as some- 
thing that is ‘done’ by individual subjects in interaction, as opposed to 
being a quality of the individual (Lykke, 2003). The concept’s main point 
is to analyse how power axes intersect, in Collins’s words: ‘Rather than 
examining gender, race, class, and nation as distinctive hierarchies, inter- 
sectionality examines how they mutually construct one another’ (Collins, 
1998: 62). 

In gender theory, the intersectionality approach has not been applied to 
the interplay between age and gender, while in social gerontology, the dou- 
ble jeopardy perspective has been a dominant way of problematizing the 
interaction between age and gender. Thus, the focus on the interaction of 
age and gender has primarily resulted in a simplistic misery perspective. 

This section discusses empirical and theoretical outcomes when the inter- 
play of age and gender is examined using an intersectionality approach; 
that is, when age and gender are understood as intertwining systems. 
More specifically, based on results from focus group interviews with 
women aged 75 and over, 1 argue that the double standard assumption is 
an oversimplification. While the double standard assumption stresses 
physical change, the interviews also elucidate processes of development 
and twofold bodily meanings, associated with the physical body and the 
body as an embodied identity claim. These results indicate that the dou- 
ble standard assumption can be questioned in two respects: first, the 
presumption that the absence of youthful beauty contributes to painful 
ageing among women, and second, a simplified understanding of embodied 
aspects. 

The results presented here are based on three focus groups with 16 
women ranging in age from 75 to 96, who live in the Stockholm region, 
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surrounding Sweden's capital. The focus groups comprised women in 
various socioeconomic positions and who had experienced bodily limita- 
tions. One of the groups was recruited through a pensioners” organiza- 
tion, another through members of the Red Cross and the third group 
were women living in sheltered accommodation.’ Most of the women 
were widows and lived alone. 


A Focus on Competence and Independence 

When these older women talk in focus groups about ageing, they regard 
themselves as privileged in comparison with men. However, this privi- 
leged position is not based on bodies and appearance. Rather, as the fol- 
lowing quotation illustrates, they describe men's ageing as more difficult 
because of their supposed helplessness: 


I believe it’s harder for men to grow older. 

They don't want to adapt themselves, they simply quit every- 
thing instead of.../ 

They are varying as well as we are. 

I think it's easier for an older woman to be alone, a man can be 
80 unable to act. 

He can do nothing at all in the kitchen, he’s just an old .../ 
They have never done anything, not washed clothes nor used 
the vacuum cleaner. 

My husband could use the vacuum cleaner and he knew how to 
clean windows but he didn't know how to cook. 

A3: I believe they become more like helpless old fellows. 


E BE ER RS 


These women express that they are at an advantage, because they know 
how to manage housework, they have a better social network and they 
have more numerous and varying interests than men; in short, they 
emphasize their own competence and independence, results reported 
also by others (e.g. Petry, 2003). Thus, what these older women value as 
important factors in the ageing process is something quite different from 
the beauty of youth. 

This description of increased self-esteem and independence is recur- 
rent in my material. When talking about being a woman and about 
changed identities, these women frequently use expressions like ‘one has 
learnt something’, and “you can call it development or maturity’ and 
describe themselves as ‘cocky’, or as follows: 

C4 One has more self-confidence now. 

Cl: Exactly 

Many: Yes. 

C2: One is not afraid any more. 
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Cl: No/.../ 
C4: If people don't accept me, I can do without it. 


When these women talk about their bodies, they clearly express that 
their appearance is important, but not as important as it used to be. Other 
aspects, such as health and independence, are stressed, instead of appear- 
ance. This can be interpreted as gaining experiences and new values in 
later life. So while the double standard of ageing focuses on appearance, 
that is physical dimensions of ageing, the results from the focus groups 
also indicate other dimensions, such as personal development and self- 
confidence. These processes are not included in the double standard 
assumption. 


Twofold Bodily Meanings 

A starting point for the double standard assumption is that older 
women’s relations to their bodies are painful. The results from my focus 
groups do not contradict this completely. The women talk about their 
bodies in various ways. Their appearance is important and they use 
many unmistakably negative words to describe their bodies. They talk 
about wrinkled skin, about a belly that will not disappear no matter 
how much they exercise, and of muscles that have lost their fitness. At 
the same time, there is also an acceptance. These changes are accepted as 
part of becoming older. The body is also talked about with pride, for exam- 
ple, when dressed in beautiful clothes, and also as a source of joy and 
pleasure. 

In my empirical material, the expressions of pride occur when the 
women talk about the ‘dressed-up body”, while phrases of dissatisfaction 
are used to describe bodily changes, in relation to the “physical body”. 
One way to understand these, seemingly contradictory descriptions of 
the body - pride and dissatisfaction — can be that they deal with two dif- 
ferent aspects: on the one hand, the ‘dressed-up’ and displayed body, on 
the other the naked, ‘undraped’ body. These twofold bodily meanings are 
also present in the descriptions of the body as a source of pleasure. These 
descriptions apply to four situations: (1) sexuality and intimacy, (2) phys- 
ical exercise, (3) when dressed in beautiful clothes and (4) when the 
women are able to take care of themselves. 

In descriptions of sexuality and physical exercise, the body is seen as a 
direct source of physical pleasure, which is not the case in situations such 
as taking care of themselves. Expressing these latter acts in terms of 
micro-sociological identity concepts (see, for example, Burke, 2003; Burke 
et al., 2003; Stryker and Burke, 2000), these give pleasure through their 
expression of the individual's identity. By being able to take care of them- 
selves, for example, the women maintain an identity as an independent 
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individual. Such distinction between direct physical pleasure and an 
indirect source of pride by maintaining identities, is not based on a sharp 
dividing line. At the same time as sexuality and physical exercise can give 
physical pleasure, they keep up the woman’s identities as a sexually 
active person, as a physically strong individual, etc., which can also be 
central identities for individuals 

These data indicate that it may be fruitful to distinguish conceptuall 
between the physical body and the body as an embodied identity claim, 
in other words understanding the body both as something we have and 
something we are (see Berger and Luckmann, 1966; Crossley, 2001). 
Building on Goffman (1990), 1 have chosen to name these two aspects as 
on-stage-body and off-stage-body. With the off-stage-body, I refer to bodily 
dimensions such as the physical body, and also embodied aspects like 
bodily gestures, facial expressions and the like, which are not consciously 
used by the person to express identities. Unlike the on-stage-body, this 
dimension is not necessarily completely accessible to an observer, and it 
is not actively used by the individual to express their identities. It is pres- 
ent, but it is not present as an embodied identity claim. These concepts 
indicate how two distinct bodily aspects appear when analysis is under- 
taken from an identity perspective. 

By using this terminology, which emphasizes the body not only as a 
surface but also as part of individuals” identities, it is possible to under- 
stand how the women describe their bodies with pride when they convey 
identity claims, and at the same time, talk about bodily changes with neg- 
ative words. Thus, rather than being contradictory, these two bodily 
dimensions, the on- and off-stage-body, express different bodily aspects. 
Therefore, these women articulate sorrow for wrinkles and flabby mus- 
cles at the same time as they express pride for their bodies when convey- 
ing identity claims. 

My qualitative data indicate how the experiences of older women 
include narratives of the body as a source of pride and pleasure, and of 
ageing also as a process of development and gaining experiences. Thus 
my data do not support any simple double standards theory of ageing 
that paints a one-sided picture of women’s ageing as something painful 
and negative. This, in turn, illustrates how the double standard assump- 
tion of ageing, despite its focus on older women, starts from a limited 
understanding of processes of ageing. The double standard assumption 
focuses on ageing as physical changes, thereby ignoring that ageing also 
includes aspects such as new experiences and values. Further, this study 
illustrates how double jeopardy on the macro level, in this case social 
norms about ageing and gendered meanings of appearance, can result in 
quite a different outcome at an individual level. 
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When focusing on individuals, this approach of analysing age and 
gender as intertwining systems sheds new light on ageing as a process of 
development and on twofold bodily meanings. These are not descriptions 
of misery, but attention is drawn to development and to complex attitudes. 
Thus, these data suggest that taking the double jeopardy perspective as the 
point of departure restricts our understanding of the interplay between age 
and gender; whereas it is fruitful to assume that the interplay could also 
result in opportunities and assets. 


Concluding Comments 


This article has argued that older women have rarely been subjects in 
gender theory or in social gerontology, but where there has been a focus 
on age and gender this has principally resulted in a misery perspective. 
However, based on an approach of age and gender as intertwining sys- 
tems, I have suggested that the interplay between these positions can 
result in something other than the simple addition of miseries 

À conclusion, based on both the theoretical argument in this article and 
on my own qualitative data, is that by including processes of ageing within 
a more complex intersection of structural systems, a possible outcome is 
also one of assets. The interplay between power relations can signify that 
these structures either strengthen or weaken each other, that they supple- 
ment or compete. The intersection may signify the construction of new 
forms of marginalization, or a mutual neutralization of each other. Further, 
it might be productive to distinguish, theoretically, between the structural 
and the individual level. Even though the interplay between power rela- 
tions shows a double jeopardy on a structural level, when it comes to the 
micro level, individuals are actors, who interpret and define their reality 
and also work out strategies to change structures and societies. 


Notes 


The author wishes to express her gratitude to members of the Social Gerontology 
Group at the Department of Sociology, Uppsala University for their feedback and 
intellectual support Lars Tornstam, Gunhild Hammarstrom, Peter Oberg, Feresteh 
Ahmadi Levin, Marianne Winqvist, Sandra Torres, Torbjörn Bildtgärd and Satu 
Heikkinen. 


1. When quoting from these focus groups interviews, I refer to them as A (pen- 
sioner’s organization), B (sheltered accommodation) and C (Red Cross). The 
numbers indicate informants. When a discussion is interrupted by another 
participant it is marked as ... / while / ... / shows that a short part has been 
removed from the quotation. 
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2 This characterization of older men departs from stereotyped images of men 
and women. Further, it only relates to men who live alone in later life. Most 
older men die married (see Arber et al., 2003). 
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abstract: Issues of gender have always been at the heart of the sociology of ageing 
but their construction has undergone a remarkable transformation over the past 
half century. From an initial focus on retirement (for men) as the defining charac- 
teristic of the ‘problem of old age’, the demographic feminization of the aged pop- 
ulation has more recently been mirrored in sociological research by a focus on the 
circumstances and experiences of the numerically larger group of older women. 
Researchers with an interest in older women, particularly those who approach 
the issue from a feminist perspective, have concluded that ageing is a gendered 
phenomenon that has special meanings for women. Some recent commentators 
have drawn attention to the ‘invisibility’ of older men, though relatively little sys- 
tematic research has been conducted on any aspect of their lives. While it is well 
known that women live longer and are more likely to use formal care services 
than men, other more subtle differences in their experiences of ageing have been 
less well documented and their implications remain largely unexamined. This 
article draws on findings from qualitative research to explore gender differences 
in the ‘lived experience’ of growing old. 


keywords: ageing + gender + lived experience + older men + older women + 
qualitative research 


All research is a form of storytelling and there are two kinds of stories in 
the sociology of ageing: stories told by other people about ‘the aged’ and 
their needs, and stories older people tell about themselves. More than 20 
years ago, I wrote about ‘the failure of researchers and research proce- 
dures to assign due weight to the perceptions and experiences of elderly 
people themselves’ (Russell, 1981: 10). Today, while the rhetoric of much 
research and policy acknowledges the need for older people’s views and 
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voices to be heard, the dominant storyline continues to construct older 
people as objects rather than subjects (Russell and Kendig, 1999). 

This is partly because most of what we know about older people 
comes to us in the form of generalizations, often statistical, about popu- 
lation-based patterns and trends. While these kinds of data are useful for 
many purposes, and dominate policy formulation, they fail to capture 
the complexity and uniqueness of individual, private lives. Qualitative 
research is better suited to filling the gap between population-level pat- 
terns and the specific and particular ways in which these translate into 
everyday life. My own research has been of the latter variety and, like 
Dorothy Jerrome, 1 have been struck by how often these personal mean- 
ings ‘defy the patterns and regularities identified by social scientists” 
(Jerrome, 1996: 99). 

In this article, 1 argue that greater attention needs to be given to under- 
standing the individual, personal meaning of old age as a gendered phe- 
nomenon. Instead of casting older people as ‘mere components of social 
worlds”, we need to treat them as “active interpreters who construct their 
realities through talk and interaction, stories, and narrative” (Gubrium 
and Holstein, 1995: 45-7). In this framework, social phenomena are 
understood as human practice undertaken by social agents or actors 
located within specific relational settings. The nature of such practice is 
multifaceted or multilayered and includes, among other dimensions, the 
symbolic or interpretive. What people do, and how they interpret or 
make sense of what they do, are social practices fundamental to under- 
standing social phenomena (Silverman, 1992). 

A central concept here is the idea that the activities in which people 
engage involve processes of ‘identity work’. Such activities include the 
ways in which people use physical spaces and objects, selectively associ- 
ate with others, and “the interpretive practices through which the realities 
of social settings are [narratively] assembled” (Gubrium and Holstein, 
1995: 46). As Somers and Gibson (1994: 71) point out, the concept of nar- 
rative identity entails a “shift in the interpretation of action from an a priori 
categorization to a focus on contingent narratives of meaning’. From this 
perspective, the meaning of a phenomenon - its lived experience” - needs 
to be problematized rather than bestowed according to pre-existing soci- 
ological understandings (Jaffe and Miller, 1994). 

This article draws on some of my own qualitative research studies that 
have elicited older people's perspectives on the meaning of home, leisure 
activities and social engagement. It begins with an account of how gen- 
der has informed the sociological construction of old age as a social prob- 
lem, highlighting how a “competitive suffering” paradigm has dominated 
approaches to the gendering of later life. 1 describe the ways in which the 
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older people I have interviewed produced gendered constructions of the 
experience of ageing and consider the implications of these for sociological 
research and public policy. 


Gendering the ‘Problem of Old Age’ 


In the eyes of early sociological commentators, the main problem facing 
older people was their increasing segregation from public life. The causes 
of the problem were located in the effects of industrialization and urban- 
ization and, in particular, the impact of compulsory retirement. The loss 
of the work role was seen to create a major crisis of identity. Since work 
was a social role central only or predominantly to the lives of men, the 
problem of old age was seen as the problem of old men. As Talcott 
Parsons wrote: 


In view of the very great significance of occupational status and its psycho- 
logical correlates, retirement leaves the older man in a peculiarly functionless 
situation, cut off from participation in the most important interests and activ- 
ities of the society . . . Retirement not only cuts the ties to the job itself but also 
greatly loosens those to the community of residence. 1t may be surmised that 
this structural isolation from kinship, occupational and community ties is the 
fundamental basis of the recent political agitation for help to the old. It is sug- 
gested that it is far less the financial hardship of the position of elderly peo- 
ple than their ‘social isolation’ which makes old age a ‘problem’. (Parsons, 
1942: 616) 


In this formulation ageing women, who (supposedly) experienced conti- 
nuity of identity through the ongoing performance of their central social 
role — domestic reproduction — could safely be ignored. 

Over 60 years on from Parsons, gender continues to be a focal concept 
in the sociology of ageing, but its expression has changed dramatically. 
By the 1970s, feminist scholars (e.g. Beeson, 1975; Russell, 1987; Sontag, 
1972) had begun to challenge ‘masculinist bias’ in gerontological research 
and discourse and its preoccupation with men’s retirement as the defini- 
tive problem of old age. They pointed out that women are the numerically 
larger group of older persons, and documented the many disadvantages 
faced by older women in comparison with older men, notably their 
greater risk of poverty, widowhood, poor health and institutionalization. 
By the 1990s, claims that the issues associated with ageing are predomi- 
nantly “women’s issues’ had become commonplace (see, for example, 
Arber and Ginn, 1991; Heycox, 1997) and it is not unusual today for a 
report describing itself as a ‘gender study’ to include only discussion of 
women (e.g. Clark and Laurie, 2000; Port, 2001; Sen, 1995). E 
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Moreover, the focal issues that define the “problem of old age’ have 
shifted, with growing emphasis on age-related dependency and care 
needs. This is how the editors of a recent landmark text construct the gender 
implications of these issues: 


Because of gender differences in disability and the mumerical imbalance of 
women and men in later life, the provision and receipt of informal care are 
gendered. Older women are more likely than older men to have their activities 
of daily living impaired by functional disabilities, yet women are far less likely 
to have a spouse to provide care and enable them to remain living in the com- 
munity. ... Whereas men can largely rely on their wives when care is required, 
with all the advantages this brings, women more often have to call upon adult 
children for help and are twice as likely as men to enter residential care. (Ginn 
and Arber, 1995: 10-11) 


Gibson has summarized this development in terms of what she calls 
the construction of “the problem of old women”: 


The coincidence of [the] feminist preoccupation with gender based disadvan- 
tage, and social gerontologists’ focus on aging as a social problem, led almost 
inevitably to the emergence of the ‘double jeopardy’ approach to the analysis 
of being old and female. From . . . preliminary efforts to recognise the particu- 
lar circumstances confronting old women has emerged a veritable deluge of 
material concerning the difficulties associated with being old and female. 
Ranging from the polemical to the heavily empirical, the disadvantages that 
accrue to older women have . . . been extensively documented and analysed. 
(Gibson, 1996: 17) 


Challenges to this construction began to emerge over the past decade. 
Gibson (1996, 1998) and McCallum and Geiselhart (1996), for example, 
queried the construction of older women’s superior longevity as a ‘dis- 
advantage”. As Gibson (1996: 20) remarks: “While women in any birth 
cohort are indeed considerably more likely to experience high levels of 
disability and low levels of income than are men, they are also more 
likely to be alive.” 

Others pointed out that older men had become an ‘invisible’ group, 
mostly of interest to biomedical researchers in terms of their reduced life 
expectancy in comparison with women, while their non-medical needs 
had been trivialized (Thompson, 1994). British sociologist Jeff Hearn 
supported this view, arguing that old men had come to be defined: 


. . by virtue of their earlier death than women... [They] are constructed as 
pre-death. They are relatively redundant, even invisible, not just in terms of 
paid work and family responsibilities, but more importantly in terms of life 
itself. (Hearn, 1995: 101) 
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When older men were considered at all, emphasis was placed on the 
‘relative comfort’ (Thompson, 1994) of their lives in comparison to the 
disadvantages faced by older women. Calls emerged for the sociology of 
ageing to be fully rather than partially gendered, and for an explicit focus 
on the category of older men (Hearn, 1995). 

A small but growing body of research has since begun to challenge “the 
idealized view of older men as a privileged gerontocracy” (Applegate, 
1997: 4), notably in studies of older men whose lives have not followed 
the conventional pathway of middle-class career, marriage and leisured 
retirement (e.g. Beales, 2000; Russell et al., 2001b). Such research has 
begun to yield valuable insights into differences not only between older 
women and men but among older men themselves, showing that in both 
the developed and developing world, late life vulnerability is not unique 
to women (Arber et al., 2003). 

I would argue that, in significant ways, the gendering of old age as a 
social problem has shifted from a ‘masculinist’ to a ‘feminist’ bias within an 
overarching perspective of competitive suffering. The emphasis has been on 
relative disadvantage between women and men (and, more recently, among 
men themselves) in terms of their access to social, economic and political 
resources. Clearly, the existence of population-based social inequalities is a 
central and valuable sociological preoccupation. Nonetheless, it does not 
embody the entirety of the sociological enterprise. What is missing is the 

dimension of culture and personal meaning. 

Since the 19706, efforts to incorporate this dimension into health and age- 
ing research have largely revolved around the concept of ‘quality of life’ 
(Carr and Higginson, 2001; Jakobsson et al., 2004). Initially fuelled by con- 
cerns about the public resource implications of an ageing population, par- 
ticularly the costs of health care associated with increased prevalence of 
chronic conditions, attention to quality of life can also be seen as part of a 
wider shift in thinking about health from a narrow disease and mortality 
focus to one incorporating more ‘subjective’, consumer-oriented issues. 
While there is a plethora of different approaches to defining and measur- 
ing quality of life (Courtney et al, 2003), there is broad agreement that 
quality of life is a global construct that emerges from multiple, overlapping 
aspects or ‘domains’ of life (such as economic circumstances 
health and social relationships) and needs to be conceptualized as existing 
relative to individual and cultural expectations and goals: in other words, 
the specific weights that individuals attach to various aspects of life will 
differ between and within different cultures and local settings, and these 
factors and their interrelationships are likely to change over time both in 
societies and over the life course of individuals (Svenssan, 1991). 

Both age and gender are likely sociostructural sources of diversity in 
people’s own understandings of quality of life. However, research to date 
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reports inconsistent findings as to whether there are differences between 
women and men on various indicators of quality of life, especially in rela- 
tion to ‘subjective’ domains such as life satisfaction, happiness and 
morale (Headey, 1999; Jakobsson et al., 2004). 

Some commentators have suggested there may be important differ- 
ences between how gender 18 manifest at the “macro” level of social struc- 
tures and in the ‘microworld of social interaction and in the day-to-day 
expression of the self” (Silver, 2003: 6). While clear gender disparities exist 
in institutional (especially socioeconomic) spheres (with older women at 
considerably greater disadvantage), psychological and personality fac- 
tors appear to show fewer gender differences as individuals grow older 
(Baltes et al, 1999). Several interpretations of this pattern are possible 
Developmental psychologist David Gutmann (1987) has proposed the 
existence of a ‘crossover effect’ in gender-defined behaviours in later life 
with older men becoming freer to express feminine” behaviours and vice 
versa. Others (e.g. Biggs, 2004; Silver, 2003) approach the idea of older age 
as the context for ‘degendering’ of identities by placing equal if not 
greater emphasis on the explanatory power of social structural processes, 
arguing that in postindustrial societies the loss of socioeconomic power 
and status among older people has created ‘an arena where patriarchal 
rules and gender-based expectations have been altered” (Silver, 2003). 
While intriguing, such interpretations remain fundamentally driven by 

disciplinary agendas and frameworks. As Silver herself points out, most 
of the research has been done by the non-aged, whereas ‘the world of 
older individuals needs to be studied from the inside” (Silver, 2003). 
There has been remarkably little systematic examination of how older 
women and men ‘do’ gender in their everyday lives. 

My own research has been designed to capture these ‘microworld’ 
perspectives, and some of its findings are not consistent with assump- 
tions that ‘degendering’ characterizes later life. I have conducted quali- 
tative studies exploring the ‘lived experience’ of ageing in relation to a 
number of topic areas that have been conceptualized as key ‘domains’ in 
the quality of life literature. These include housing and living arrange- 
ments, leisure activities in retirement, and social relationships and emo- 
tional engagement (Russell, 1981, 1996, 1999; Russell and Porter, 2003; 
Russell and Sauran, 1991, 1995; Russell et al., 2001b). All have revealed 
important differences between older women and men in the meanings 
and significance they attach to the phenomenon under investigation. 
Moreover, I found that older people themselves explicitly theorized 
these differences in relation to the gendering of both present experience 
and the life course as a whole. In this article, 1 draw on some of these and 
other qualitative studies to explore gender differences in the ‘lived expe- 
rience’ of ageing. 
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Gender and Meanings of Home 


The home is widely accepted to have special symbolic and personal sig- 
nificance in later life. Emphasis is placed, in both sociological and policy 
discourse, on the extent to which older persons are attached to their 
homes, and the economic, social and psychological benefits being “at 
home” confers. It is commonly proposed that this special meaning of 
home derives from the centrality of a “place of one’s own’ as a stable 
source of security and identity among the flux and vicissitudes of old age 
(Clapham et al., 1993). This construction of home as the psychosocial bas- 
tion of an older person's quality of life is a key factor in the legitimation 
of home care as a humanitarian and not simply a cheap policy option. It 
confers on even the most inadequate provision of publicly funded com- 
munity care a moral force that is virtually beyond questioning or chal- 
lenge. One of my own research projects (Russell, 1999), however, 
suggested that this particular meaning of ‘home’ may have compara- 
tively less resonance in the lives of older men. 

During interviews with 66 older people living at home, both women 
and men ascribed meanings to the home as a “woman s place’. They saw 
home as having particular significance for the formation and mainte- 
nance of a woman’s identity as a woman over her life course. As far as 
these older people were concerned, home had a different meaning for 
women and men. They theorized these differences in eminently familiar 
ways, attributing the differences to a number of key sociological themes 
the fact that women have typically spent more time in the home, that the 
social worlds of women have been more locality bound than men’s, that 
women have been more involved in the domestic and emotional work of 
‘making’ a home, and that such work has been central to their identity as 
women. A 70-year-old widow, for instance, commented that: Men don't 
get as involved as women do in the community in which they live, 
because they don’t make friends like women do, and when they lose their 
wives they can move on.’ 

Similarly, a 72-year-old married man observed: 


During my working life I used to travel overseas. When I was in Sydney I 
came home every night, but often quite late. My wife would have spent more 
time in the home than I ever did when our children grew up. 


While a great many women and men said they were ‘attached’ to their 
homes, they meant different things by the term. Consider for instance 
these two married women: 


Every time 1 come home from a holiday, I think I don’t want to go away ever 
again, it feels so good to be home. You belong to the place in which you have 
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lived for so long, as much as the place belongs to you. I mean, you own the 
place, but in fact it owns you. You are its thing, if you see what I mean. It is 
part of you. 


This home is everything to me...I can do anything I want, because it’s mine. 
I love looking after it, because it’s ours... I had to work while the children 
were growing up, but I hated it. . .. Our home meant so much to us, our fam- 
ily life was in the home. 


None of the men expressed this kind of embodiment of their identities 
with the home. Those men who described themselves as “attached” to 
their current residence typically attributed this feeling to their role in 
building or renovating it. For example: 


I am attached to it, because I created it, and all the things I have done to make 
it very liveable. 


I built this place 50 years ago . . . I love it because I designed it. 


Whereas women who said they were attached to their homes reported 
considerable difficulty in contemplating a move from their existing 
dwelling, such was not the case for men who said they felt attachment. 
Most of the latter approached the prospect in a decidedly pragmatic fash- 
ion. Some had already given thought to the matter and reported a readi- 
ness to move on, either out of preference for an alternative (such as for a 
smaller, more manageable property, to realize potential capital gain, or to 
relocate to an environment with more recreational opportunities). Other 
men could envisage relocation (even, if need be, to a retirement village) 
with equanimity ‘if the need arose”. Consider the following questions and 
answers from two “attached” men: 


Are you in any way emotionally attached to this place? 

That's a funny question! 1 suppose I am in a way, but I could live somewhere 
else if it were as convenient for me as this one, in size and location. If I had to 
move, for health reasons or some other reasons, so you move. I could move, 
certainly I would not want to because moving is a pain. I don't intend to move, 
but if it had to be, 1 could. 


Would you find it difficult to move to another place? 
Probably not. I am a reasonably pragmatic sort of a person. If I had to leave the 
house, 1 would probably take an apartment close to the city. 


Some of the interviews with married couples brought the contrast into 
direct focus. For example, Mrs W’s spoke of her home: 
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[It] means a lot to me. I was only six when my family moved into this house 
and 1 have never moved since ... I like home! ... Home is a bit like a security 
blanket to me... this is my little part of the world. 


Her husband, on the other hand, said that he was not at all sentimentally 
attached to it 


Oh no! I could pack up and go tomorrow. It would not worry me two hoots 
... I don't attach any sentimental value to anything physical, 1 mean material. 
Once a thing has been used, I have no use for it any longer. I can discard it eas- 
ily. My wife is not like that. She finds it very difficult to relinquish any- 
thing. . - - As for me, I could walk out of this place right now and it would not 
worry me one little bit. 


Another couple expressed similar differences. As far as the husband 
was concerned: 


There is no sentimental attachment. lt is just a nice house. If 1 move out from 
one house, it goes completely out of my mind. I don't turn back at all Never 
have. 


His wife, however, said that she: 


... would find it more difficult than Jim to pack up and go. I worked a lot to 
make the garden what it is and 1 spend more time in the home than he does. 
He goes out every day. I rarely go out other than to the shops nearby ... I want 
to look after my home. I am a homey person. I don’t care if I never go out. I 
like home. 1 like cleaning the house myself. 


In other words, the embodiment of identity with a particular home 
appears to be a gendered phenomenon. While not all women expressed 
these sentiments, no man did. 


Lelsure Activities In Retirement 


How people spend their leisure time, particularly following retirement, is 
another key ‘domain’ in quality of life studies. Here too there is evidence of 
gender differences. A recurring finding from studies of associational behav- 
iour in later life is the ‘feminization’ of age-graded recreational, educational 
and cultural groups. For example, more than three-quarters of the member- 
ship of senior citizens’ clubs and Universities of the Third Age in the UK 
and Australia are women and the majority of these are single, widowed or 
divorced (Russell, 1981; Williamson, 2000). Various explanations have been 
proposed, including the ‘feminization’ of the organizations themselves, 
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which deters men's involvement, and the female-oriented nature of the 
activities they offer (Davidson et al., 2003). In a recent Australian study of 
U3A participation, the older members themselves were of the view that 
“men and women retire differently because they are basically different and 
do different things” (Williamson, 2000: 56). 

An exploratory interview study for the Eastern Sydney Area Health 
Service (Russell, 1996) supports some of these findings and suggests 
others. The Service was concerned that their organized health promotion 
programmes for older people attracted very few men, and wanted to 
understand why in order to develop more appropriate activities. 1 con- 
ducted a series of in-depth interviews with 11 older men who lived in the 
area. The men themselves talked about the issue in ways that directed 
attention not only to the kinds of activities that retired men might find 
attractive but also to the way in which programmes were provided. 

In relation to activities themselves, the men typically mentioned the 
absence of those associated with traditional male interests such as sport 
(playing and/or watching), fishing, race-going, snooker, carpentry and 
the like. Specifically rejected were “waffly courses in languages and 
things like that’ and classes which involved exercising ‘for its own sake 

There were a number of interrelated elements in the men's suggestions 
for programme design and implementation. One prominent theme was the 
idea that men dislike being ‘organized’ and ‘regimented’ in their recre- 
ational pursuits, preferring to “do their own thing’, in their own time, and 
at their own pace. Some of their current preferred activities, such as walk- 
ing, were clearly health promoting but were mostly solitary activities. 

Another recurring theme was the idea that men enjoy forming groups 
around specific activities or tasks. This was reflected in suggestions for 
involving men in “projects”, such as refurbishing toys, cabinet making, 
house painting and so on. Such suggestions were underpinned not only by 
assumptions about men's interests and skills, but also by a widely shared 
perception that men are more effectively motivated to participate if the out- 
come of the activity is directed at the well-being of others rather than them- 
selves, as also suggested by Davidson et al. (2003). This theme was 
expressed in varying ways, most explicitiy by a retired professional man: 


The person that contributes to volunteering suddenly has a role in which there 
is job satisfaction, in which there is a task, in which there are achievements, in 
which there is a social contact... . They need a task that they and society are 
comfortable with, appreciate, and they need to be recognised for their contri- 
bution. ... If you address them as victims, they're not even going to come. 


Another significant finding was the centrality of mainstream social and 
sports clubs in the lives of many retired men - particularly (though not 
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exclusively) blue-collar men. It seems likely that “the club” might represent 
a successful model for engaging older men in social activities. However, 
this iconic domain of Australian social life has not been subject to sys- 
tematic research* Williamson's female interviewees also believed that 
“men seem to want to do things attached to a club or a drink of beer 
whereas women aren't like that’ (Williamson, 2000: 56). Such ‘clubability’ 
among British men has been attributed to the male camaraderie previ- 
ously experienced at school, in the workplace, the armed services and 
team sports (Midwinter, 1996, cited in Williamson, 2000: 56). 


Social Relationships 


Quality of life researchers identify social involvement and support as 
another central life domain with particular importance for the well-being 
of older people. Among retired married men, the salience of the marital 
relationship in their social and emotional lives is much commented upon. 
In my own health promotion study (Russell, 1996), the oft discussed role 
of wives as ‘social organizers’, for instance, emerged during the setting- 
up of research interviews. When initial phone contact was made, two 
men said they would need to “check with the wife’ before they could set 
a date and time for the interview. Another two put their wives on the 
phone to clarify details of the project. One woman's husband was not 
home at the time I called; she ‘interrogated’ me politely, informed me of 
the constraints on his time and made the appointment for him. It was also 
clear that much of the married men's activity was conducted in the com- 
pany of their wives. This was particularly true in relation to family visits, 
social and cultural outings and travel Some of the men who were 
involved in voluntary work reported that their wives also participated 

There was, however, a noticeable omission from the married men's 
stories. It is widely accepted in the literature that the marital relationship is 
of particular psychosocial salience to men in retirement, with numerous 
studies reporting wives to be the chief confidants of retired men (McCallum 
et al., 1991). Indeed, the conventional wisdom is that men's needs for com- 
panionship and intimacy are fully met within the marital relationship. None 
of the men I interviewed, however, volunteered such an observation. Even 
in response to direct questioning on the role of wives, only one man 
acknowledged his own wife as ‘a very large factor’ in his social world, per- 
haps displaying a ‘taken for grantedness” about the presence of wives. 
Mr G, for instance, described how he spends a couple of hours every day 
doing exercises for his various ailments at home: 


So you have to exercise on your own? 
No, my wife’s here. 
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Does she do the exercises with you? 
No, ahe's just here, you know. 


Such findings are consistent with those from life history interview stud- 
ies (e.g. Minister, 1991; Nouri and Helterline, 1998; Ruth et al., 1996) show- 
ing that older men typically devote little narrative space to their marriages 
and wives. In general, men's life stories feature themselves as the central 
character and topic for discussion (Minister, 1991: 37), whereas women far 
more often tell 'shared storylines” involving their marital partner (Nouri 
and Helterline, 1998). While this may be conventionally interpreted in 
terms of the heightened salience for men's identities of their public work- 
ing lives, it raises — but does not answer — other questions about the extent 
to which the availability of wives meets all the needs older married men 
may have for companionship and intimate personal relationships. 

Far less research attention, for instance, has been directed towards 
older men's relationships with other men. While the married men in my 
study rejected the strategy of ‘joining classes’ to meet their 
needs, they nonetheless made clear that they actively sought out the com- 
pany of other men. The kinds of activities that they nominated as being 
attractive to men (a workshop, a fishing trip, or attending a football 
match), while clearly oriented to traditional male interests, also provided 
opportunities for men to be with other men. 

The significance of same-gender friendships also emerged from inter- 
views with 67 low-income, unpartnered men aged 50 years and over who 
were living alone in the inner city of Sydney (Russell and Porter, 2003; 
Russell et al, 2001b). The social relationships of these men bore little 
resemblance to the patterns characteristic of the majority of Australian 
older men. Primary ties with kin were attenuated or non-existent and, for 
the most part, their social networks comprised other like-situated men. 
Contrary to the prevailing stereotype of skid row men as “undersocialised 
isolates’ who engage in ‘meaningless activities” (Archard, 1979: 66), the 
men’s talk frequently invoked the centrality of these social relationships 
to the meanings they conferred on everyday life. Private renters, for 
instance, were reluctant to move to better and more affordable public 
housing out of the area because, as one man put it, T know too many people 
around here, all my friends, and especially now that Im less mobile”. 
Similarly, many of the men who patronized emergency meals centres said 
that the “company”, and not the food, was the main attraction. 


Gender, Power and Resistance 


An interesting finding from my meanings of home study was the dis- 
crepancy between what these older people said about who has the final 
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say in decisions about where home” will be, and the assumption in the 
literature that control over such a key decision would reflect the ‘usual’ 
direction of gendered power relations — that is, that husbands will have 
the dominant say (Davison et al., 1993; Madigan et al., 1990). My data 
suggest that the reverse is more often the case. Relatively little is known 
about the ways in which men's retirement from work and their reduced 
involvement with the public world impacts on the private social rela- 
tions of home. My own data permit speculation about the possible con- 
nections between the dominant construction of home as a ‘woman’s 
place” and the everyday negotiation of power between older husbands 
and wives. It may be that women's continuing control over, and identi- 
fication with, the domestic sphere (including, paradoxically, their dis- 
proportionate contribution to the work it entails) becomes a source of 
power for older wives when husbands lose their more public bases of 
authority and identity. 

Other qualitative researchers have identified similar divergences from 
conventional wisdoms in relation to the competitive advantages of male- 
ness in later life. For example, gender differences in repartnering behav- 
iours following widowhood or divorce have been well documented. The 
dominant interpretation is that ‘women grieve and men replace’ 
(Davidson, 2002: 48). Davidson’s research into repartnering following 
widowhood, however, identified different gender expectations and moti- 
vations for a new relationship: ‘for women it was the wish for compan- 
ionship outside, and for men, inside the home’ (Davidson, 2002: 51; 
emphasis in original). Significantly, her findings do not support the 
widely held interpretation of the gender disparity in remarriage rates in 
terms of older widows’ lack of available potential mates. Rather, a key 
intervening variable was choice: ‘the older widows in this study did not 
desire a new relationship’ (Davidson, 2002: 58). 

Similarly, a recent Swedish study suggests that older women may not 
be passive victims of demographic and sociocultural gender imbalances 
in their repartnering relationships. The study investigated the growing 
phenomenon of ‘living apart together’ (LAT) relationships among older 
Swedish people. Women rather than men appeared to be the ‘driving 
force’ behind the establishment of these multi-household relationships in 
preference to married or unmarried cohabitation, and that their motiva- 
tions ‘revolve largely around autonomy’ (Karlsson and Borell, 2002: 16-17; 
emphasis in original). The authors conclude that this phenomenon may 
be interpreted, in part at least, as ‘the gender revolution continuing into 
old age’ (Karlsson and Borell, 2002: 24), with older women reluctant to 
re-engage in an unequal distribution of household labour and caring 
responsibilities. 
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Methodological Issues In Gender and 
Ageing Research 


Qualitative research has suggested ways in which our methodological 
practices themselves may have significant — and unrecognized — gender 
implications. For instance, there is reason to suspect that even when men 
are included in research we may have been collecting impoverished 
information about them. A recent Canadian study (Stephenson et al, 
1999) has shown that the gender of the interviewer affects an older per- 
son's presentation of self in discourses on independence and identity. 
When interviewed by a man, older men focused strongly on career as an 
important part of their identity. When interviewed by a woman, older 
men emphasized their family (particularly their reproductive family) far 
more as an important component of their identity. A parallel shift 
occurred among women (they talked more about the importance of their 
careers to a man, and more about their homes and families to a woman). 

Thus the authors suggest that at least some of the findings in the 
literature on identity, ageing and gender may stem from systematic 
unacknowledged gender of interviewer bias. Given the predominance of 
female interviewers in ageing research, one possible implication of this is 
that when older men's voices are heard in research, we may be receiving a 
distorted picture in which “women's issues” are more likely to be at the 
forefront of the lives of older men as well. 

Other ‘hidden’ gender-related methodological issues may affect the 
collection and interpretation of our research data. In housing research, for 
instance, it has long been recognized that a sizeable proportion of older 
people are consistently and routinely excluded from the most commonly 
used form of data collection, the interview survey. In Australia, both 
census collections and rigorously designed housing surveys have 
included or represented, at best, three-quarters of the elderly population. 
Dramatically under-enumerated are those who reside in ‘non-private 
households’ and of these a sizeable proportion would be low-income 
men living alone in single rooms, homeless shelters, or on the streets 
(Russell et al, 2001a). 

Qualitative research studies themselves are likely to overrepresent the 
voices of older women. Sampling in qualitative research is premised on a 
theoretical rather than statistical logic (Silverman, 2000). It is the phe- 
nomenon under investigation rather than issues of ‘representativeness’ 
that guides research design, and interview subjects are purposefully 
selected on the basis of their “authority” as speakers on the phenomenon 
(Holstein and Gubrium, 1995). Given the ‘social problem” focus of much 
gerontological research, phenomena of interest tend to overrepresent the 
negative face of ageing, such as frailty and dependency. Research settings 
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likely to yield rich ethnographic data on such phenomena (such as aged 
care services and facilities) are - as has already been noted - numerically 
dominated by women, but findings are often glossed as the views of ‘res- 
idents’ or ‘clients’. In several qualitative studies of institutional quality of 
life, for instance, the voices of older residents are not identified by gender 
(Ball et al., 2000; Cohn and Sugar, 1991; Guse and Masesar, 1999). 


Conclusion 


Older people themselves construct ageing as a gendered phenomenon. 
Whether the topic under investigation is emotional attachment to the 
home, leisure activities in retirement or socioemotional engagement in 
later life, qualitative research reveals differences in the meanings that 
older men and women confer on it. To date such research has provided 
some limited though intriguing answers to the question: What do older 
women and men want? Much more focused research is needed if a fully 
gendered sociology of ageing is to be developed. The article has high- 
lighted some of the methodological issues that will need to be addressed 
as sociologists proceed to draw a more grounded and conceptually 
nuanced map of the gendered ‘landscapes of later life’ (Blaikie, 1999: 23). 

The significance of such an enterprise goes beyond its implications for 
sociology. Perhaps it is no coincidence that the ‘problem of old women’ 
emerged around the same time as ageing became a focal concern for 
policy-makers. Against the background of the crisis affecting public 
spending from the mid-1970s, old people began to be seen as a burden on 
western economies, with financial commitments to them seen as posing 
a long-term threat to overall living standards (Fennell et al., 1988: 52). 
Cost savings were sought, with policies aiming to reduce the most expen- 
sive (institutional) forms of aged care. Transferring an increasing number 
and range of medical services and conditions into the home became an 
explicit policy goal. The vast majority of recipients of residential and 
community aged care services are elderly widowed women, whereas the 
costs of caring for elderly men are more likely to be borne privately, 
through the unpaid labour of their wives. 

If the current cohort of older women and men agree that being ‘at home’ 
does not have the same kind of ‘special meaning’ for men’s lives and iden- 
tities in the same way that it does for women’s, what might be the impli- 
cations of this for the planning and implementation of supportive services? 
One aspect is the nature of service provision itself. Almost all home-delivered 
services are functional substitutes for ‘women’s work’ (house cleaning, 
shopping, meal preparation), while only a small proportion of service pro- 
vision is devoted to traditionally male tasks such as home maintenance and 
transport. Clearly, as numerous commentators have pointed out, older 
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widowed women (who comprise the majority of service clients) are likely 
to be disadvantaged by this imbalance because they no longer have access 
to a husband's handyman skills and car. However, little attention has been 
given to the implications for men (with or without partners) of the lack of 
functional substitutes for “men's work’. Similarly, much remains to be 
understood about the social priorities and needs of retired men, particu- 
larly in relation to the significance of same-gender friendships. 

Another issue with both research and policy implications is the finding 
that older men and women describe themselves in different ways accord- 
ing to the gender of their “audience”. This may have direct relevance to the 
assessment interviews done to determine the needs of seniors with respect 
to home care. Given the gender composition of the aged care workforce, it 
ig mainly women who conduct such assesements. When the potential 
client is a man, and the interviewee a woman, the talk might convey an 
impression that overemphasizes the extent to which the older man’s iden- 
tity is bound up with the private, familial environment. The overall effect 
may be a picture that exaggerates the sense of continuity of older men's 
lives when they remain in the family home. And, of course, this kind of 
information collected from older people by service providers feeds into 
the large data collections that in turn inform policy development. 

As Somers and Gibson (1994: 69) have proposed, the challenge of con- 
ceptual narrativity is ‘to develop a vocabulary that will allow us to locate 
actors’ social narratives in temporal and spatial configurations of rela- 
tionships and cultural practices’. While sociologists quite properly are 
concerned to document the demographic, social and political forces and 
interests that shape the lives of older women and men, it is equally 
incumbent on them to address the personal and cultural implications of 
population ageing as lived realities. 


Note 


1. RSL (Returned Services League) Clubs have long been institutionalized in 
Australian working-class (especially male) culture as an important setting for 
social and recreational activity. Membership fees are kept low since the clubs 
derive most of their income from licensed gaming (poker machines). 
Cafeteria-style meals ~ typically of substantial proportions and, often, of rea- 
sonable quality ~ are available at very cheap prices. 
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abstract: The issue of sexuality is under-studied in the sociology of ageing. This 
article advocates placing sexuality at the centre of our analyses of ageing and later 
life in late modernity, by illustrating the issue of non-heterosexual ageing. The 
article employs personal narratives of lesbians and gay men aged between their 
fifties and eighties to demonstrate the importance of material, social and cultural 
resources in shaping their negotiations of ageing and later life. It indicates how 
sexuality, gender and age interact in influencing these, and argues that non- 
heterosexual experience ilhmminates possibilities that exist for both the reconfigu- 
ration and resilience of ‘given’ meanings and practices in relation to gender and 
ageing. It therefore provides insights into the uneven possibilities of reworking 
and/or undoing cultural meanings and social practices that shape gendered 
experiences of agemg and later life. 


keywords: ageing + gay + gender + later life + lesbian + meanings + non-heterosecual 
+ practices + resources + sexuality 


Introduction 


The issue of ageing im a non-heterosexual context remains remarkably 
under-studied in sociology. There is, however, a growing interest in this 
issue, reflecting contemporary sociological concerns with diverse experi- 
ences of ageing. This article explores the material, relational and cultural 
dynamics that shape diverse life experiences of older non-heterosexual 
women and men. Consideration of these dynamics is especially important 
if we are to understand non-heterosexual negotiations of ageing and later 
life as gendered projects. The article begins by briefly outlining some key 
themes in the existing work on lesbian and gay ageing. This work fails to 
acknowledge the broad range of possibilities that exist for non-heterosexual 
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subjectivities and identities, as well as for non-heterosexual ageing and 
later life. This is a problem that stems from the conceptual significance 
afforded sexual identity as the key determining factor of lesbian and gay 
experience. A more sophisticated understanding is required of social con- 
straints and possibilities as they relate to non-heterosexual living and ageing. 
The significance of sexuality for later life experience can only be 
grasped if we move beyond conceptions of it as a ‘personal’ or ‘private’ 
matter. Sexuality as it is bound up with gender can have material conse- 
quences in later life and is, in significant ways, a matter of social relations. 
Sexuality is fundamental to social organization and is an important focus 
of power and resistance. This is clear when we focus on the narratives 
told by older non-heterosexuals (aged between their fifties and eighties in 
this article) of their working lives, relationships and ageing in lesbian and 
gay cultures. The article considers narratives gathered for a study of non- 
heterosexual ageing to comprehend how sexuality and gender interact to 
shape distinct challenges and possibilities for non-heterosexual ageing 
and later life. Such challenges and possibilities can be partly understood 
in terms of consequences that living outside the heterosexual norm has 
for distinct meanings and practices in relation to ageing. They are also 
indicative of the broader possibilities for living and ageing that are open- 
ing up as a consequence of social change in late modern social contexts 
(see Bauman, 2000; Beck, 2000; Giddens, 1991, 1992). Personal narratives 
of non-heterosexual later life indicate both the reconfiguration and 
resilience of ‘given’ meanings and practices in relation to gender and age- 
ing. The article therefore provides insights into the uneven possibilities 
that exist for reworking and/or undoing cultural meanings and social 
practices that shape gendered experiences of ageing and later life. 


Sexual Identities and Ways of Living 


Existing studies of non-heterosexual ageing and later life have produced a 
number of competing narratives of the personal possibilities and con- 
straints that face lesbians and gay men (see Lee, 1990; Quam and Whitford, 
1992). On the one hand, some research has emphasized the positive ways 
in which non-heterosexual identity shapes ageing and later life experi- 
ence. For example, studies have focused on how well lesbians and gay 
men manage ageing and later life living and have viewed these positive 
experiences as a consequence of the successful management of non- 
heterosexual identity (see Heaphy et al, 2004). Some studies argue that 
older lesbians and gay men can find ageing less problematic than their 
heterosexual counterparts. This is underpinned by the belief that negoti- 
ating non-heterosexual identities provides skills in ‘crisis competence’ (see 
Harrison, 1996; Kimmel, 1978; Reid, 1995). On the other hand, research has 
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also pointed out that some lesbians and gay men risk being particularly 
lonely and isolated in old age. Friend (1990), for example, has argued that 
while the majority of older lesbian and gay identities can be viewed as 
‘affirmative’, there also exist ‘stereotypic’ identities where individuals are 
likely to be depressed, lonely and isolated due to internalized homopho- 
bia. Rosenfeld (2003) has argued that older lesbian and gay experience 
needs to be understood in terms of identity-cohort membership. The 
most significant issue, Rosenfeld argues, is the historical period when 
older lesbians and gay men first identified as such. This, she suggests, 
leads to an ‘accredited’ or ‘discredited’ sexual identity, which has pro- 
found implications for later life experience. 

These analyses point to some diversity within non-heterosexual experi- 
ence. There are, however, analytical problems that stem from the conceptual 
significance afforded sexual identity as the key determining factor of later 
life experience. This undermines the broad range of other factors that com- 
bine to shape individual experience, such as the resources (material, social 
and cultural), relationships and meanings that non-heterosexual women 
and men have access to in their negotiations of agemg and later life. It 
implies that non-heterosexual life experience and life course are shaped pri- 
marily (if not solely), and fairly uniformly, by sexual identities. This kind of 
thinking is likely to obscure our understanding of contemporary experi 
ences of non-heterosexual ageing and later life rather than clarifying it. 

From the outset, it is important to acknowledge that there is no unitary 
non-heterosexual experience. Non-heterosexual communities reflect the 
heterogeneity and diversity of the broader culture. In exploring the 
implications of non-heterosexuality for experiences of ageing and later 
life, the concern must therefore be with the ways in which it intersects 
with other factors that influence the life course and produce distinctive 
and diverse experiences. The intersection of sexualities with gender, 
social class, ethnicity and the like are important. As full consideration of 
these is beyond the scope of this article, the focus is more explicitly on the 
ways in which sexuality and gender intersect in later life in a context of 
social change. Recognition of these intersections is important if we are to 
avoid the tendency in existing studies to provide narrow understandings 
of individual possibilities or constraints 


Sexualities and Gender 


Ginn and Arber (1995: 1-3) have argued that the connectedness of gender 
and ageing must be understood as stemming from both social change over 
time and from age-related life course events. Social history and biography, 
they note, are interwoven over time. They further note that ageing and 
gender have not, until relatively recently, been integrated in sociological 
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thought and their combined influence has been largely ignored. They 
suggest the need to understand how age and gender are related to the dis- 
tribution of power, privilege and well-being in society, and at a micro level 
how age and gender contribute to identity, values, social networks and 
other affiliations. Given that the complexities of the connectedness of gen- 
der and ageing have only relatively recently begun to be examined, it is 
not surprising that the connectedness of sexuality and ageing (let alone 
their intersections with gender) is so under-studied. This contributes to, 
and is in part due to, the social invisibility of older non-heterosexuals, 
which itself stems from the historical mvisibility (until very recently) of non- 
heterosexual lives in mainstream social and cultural life. Non-heterosexual 
experience is also generally absent in mainstream sociological thinking 
This invisibility can be partly understood as a product of what Blasius 
(1994) terms the heterosexual panorama” that works in conjunction with 
“compulsory” or “institutional” heterosexuality to sequester homosexuality 
and shore up heterosexuality as the only (visible and legitimate) option 
(see Rich, 1983). In terms of the sociology of ageing, the invisibility of non- 
heterosexual lives also stems from the conception that sexuality is a ‘pri- 
vate” matter. This constructs it as an issue that is only relevant to the 
private sphere. 

The notion that sexuality is a private issue is problematic for a number 
of reasons. Feminist and sexuality theorists from the 1970s onwards have 
challenged this assumption and illustrated how the ‘personal is political’. 
Numerous studies have exposed how modern sexualities are the prod- 
ucts of complex historical, social, cultural and political processes (Foucault, 
1979; Rich, 1983; Weeks, 1989). Sexuality is bound up with strategies of 
power and resistance, and some theorists argue sexuality influences all 
areas of social life. Two points are particularly important. First, sexuali- 
ties (including homosexuality and heterosexuality) have been character- 
ized in various ways as ideological, social and cultural constructions. 
How we think about and experience our sexualities, and what we ‘are 
and ‘do’ in relation to sexuality, is socially, culturally and ideologically 
shaped. Our sexual actions, emotions, thoughts and experiences are 
shaped by social and political relations, and by social practices and val- 
ues that have been historically institutionalized in the societies in which 
we live. ‘Society’, in other words, does not stop at the bedroom door. 
Second, personal actions, emotions, thoughts and experiences as they 
relate to sexuality can ‘act back’ (through acceptance and/or resistance) 
on hegemonic values, attitudes, relations and practices. In doing so, they 
can shore up, challenge and reshape them. In other words, so-called ‘pri- 
vate’ sexualities are at play in very public realms, an issue that has 
recently been highlighted in debates on ‘sexual citizenship’ (Weeks, 1998; 
Weeks et al., 2001). 
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Ginn and Arber (1995) argue that the integration of gender and age into 
sociological understanding requires that both need be treated as funda- 
mental to social organization. This is also the case for sexuality (see 
Krekula, this issue, pp. 155-171). It is not, however, a case of ‘adding on’ 
sexuality. Rather, there are significant benefits to be gained from placing 
sexuality at the centre of our sociological analyses. Foucault (1979), for 
example, has argued that sexuality plays a fundamental role, as the focus 
of “bio-power”, in modern disciplinary forms of social organization. 
Feminist theorists have also argued that sexuality is central to the main- 
tenance of the patriarchal order (Jackson, 1995; McKinnon, 1992; Rich, 
1983). In these different accounts, the regulation of sexuality is of central 
importance for sociological understanding. Sexuality is the product of, 
and an important site of resistance to, hegemonic norms and institution- 
alized social practices that underpin the social order. 

One of the most evident ways in which sexuality is tied to the repro- 
duction of the gendered social order is the way in which discourses (or 
ideologies) of sexual difference construct men and women's interrelated 
social, emotional and economic roles as distinct, and act to support social 
inequalities between men and women. Hegemonic discourses of sexual 
difference, especially as they relate to heterosexual romance and family 
life, constitute men and women as different economic actors, and rein- 
force men's dominant economic position over women (see Dunne, 1997). 
Age adds an important dimension to this, as the taking up of normatively 
gendered positions throughout the life course can have profound impli- 
cations for the ways in which resources are distributed to the gendered 
individual This, in turn, impacts on the different resources that men and 
women have access to in later life, and the “financial dominance of hus- 
bands over wives” (Ginn and Arber, 1995: 6). Heterosexuality is therefore 
important in shaping gendered experiences of material security in later 
life. The difference that non-heterosexuality makes to later life experience 
in this regard and others is worthy of exploration. 


Alms, Method and Data 


This article considers the implications of non-heterosexuality for gen- 
dered experiences of ageing and later life by exploring the following . 
questions: How does non-heterosexuality influence women's and men's 
access to material resources in later life? What are the implications of non- 
heterosexuality for gendered patterns of relating and social resources in 
later life? How are gendered meanings of ageing constructed in non- 
heterosexual cultures, and what cultural resources are available for nego- 
tiating these? In addressing these questions, I draw on qualitative data 
gathered from focus group interviews and survey questionnaires that 
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were undertaken with self-identified lesbians, gay men and bisexuals 
aged between their fifties and eighties. The data were generated for a 
British study of the social and policy implications of non-heterosexual 
ageing, and the fieldwork for the study was undertaken across mainland 
Britain during 2001 and 2002.1 

Eight focus groups (with 16 women and 14 men) were conducted in a 
number of different locations. The survey comprised a postal question- 
naire of 102 women and 164 men. A representative sample is impossible in 
a study of this kind because the non-heterosexual population is hidden, 
and the research relied on a self-selecting sample. The recruiting strategy 
utilized a wide range of networks and media (including national and local 
press and internet media), and liaising with national and local groups and 
organizations targeted at lesbians and gay men and/or older people. 
‘Snowballing’ was also used to get in touch with hard-to-reach lesbians 
and gay men. Men were well represented in the three age groups in the 
survey: 66 were aged 50-59 years, 56 were aged 60-69 years, and 42 were 
aged 70 or more years, but the representation of women was uneven (there 
were 79, 20 and three respectively in the three age groups). Women aged 60 
or more years were, however, more evenly represented in the focus groups 
(see Heaphy et al, 2004 for a more detailed discussion). The data and the 
following discussion should therefore be recognized as capturing specific 
experience. 


Gender, Sexuality and Material Resources 


The significance of gender in influencing material security in later life 
alerts us to both commonalities and differences in heterosexual and non- 
heterosexual women's experience. Many lesbians in later life are likely to 
be disadvantaged by gendered processes in the labour market (see 
Bernard and Phillips, 1998), especially women who have been previ- 
ously married and who assumed roles as carers and mothers (see 
Heaphy et al., 2004). These women are more likely than heterosexual and 
gay men to have diminished chances of accumulating financial security 
through adequate pensions and savings (see Ginn, 2003). As Ginn and 
Arber (1995) note, the pension consequences of mid-life divorce tend to 
be more serious for women than for men. There are, however, other pos- 
sibilities for women who have never married, or who were divorced in 
younger life, as the following quotations from focus group discussions 
indicate: 


It's made me independent. I realized that I wasn’t going to have a family. I did- 
n't want babies . . . I always expected to look after myself. (Sally, aged 64 years) 
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Work [is] very important, I’ve never not been at work, so I’ve never under- 
stood how 1 could poesibly survive without working for my own living, 
because nobody's supported me financially ...it doesn’t occur to me that 
would be a poselbility. (Gloria, aged 54 years) 


Dunne (1997) has argued that economic independence is a key deter- 
mining factor of many non-heterosexual women's lives. As these two 
quotations indicate, living a non-heterosexual life can underscore the 
importance of economic independence for women, which in turn can sig- 
nificantly affect the material resources they have accrued in later life. The 
following survey responses to the question of how their sexuality had 
influenced participants” working lives indicate some of the other ways in 
which non-heterosexuality can impact on the labour market position of 
women and men: 


My first career in the Wrens ended when they found out I was a lesbian. 
Subsequently I have taken the type of employment where it is relatively OK to 


be gay. (Female survey participant, aged 58 years) 


My options were limited due to conviction (at 17) for gross indecency — 1950s 
witch hunt [against homosexuals]. (Male survey participant, aged 65 years) 


I was very ‘out’. This influenced the jobs I was sent to. Poor pay, but a com- 
munity of queens. (Male survey participant, aged 68 years) 


These responses highlight some of the ways in which sexuality can 
influence an individual’s working life, which has consequent implica- 
tions for material resources in later life. Social and legal sanctions against 
homosexuality have worked in different ways at different historical times 
to disrupt or limit non-heterosexual individuals’ career choices and earn- 
ing capacity. The quotations also indicate that some women and men 
‘choose’ to work in lower paid areas of employment where they assume 
their sexuality will be accepted (see also Dunne, 1997). Dunne’s (1997) 
study of lesbians aged under 60 suggests that sexuality is highly influen- 
tial in drawing women to the kinds of work they do. The older the 
woman, the less choice she is likely to have had in relation to her (paid or 
unpaid) working life, due to the different expectations and opportunities 
that existed in relation to the gendered labour market. However, some 
older non-heterosexual women do perceive their sexuality to have led 
them to traditionally ‘masculine’ areas of work. While these kinds of 
work are usually better paid than traditionally ‘feminized’ spheres of 
work, there could be less chance of career progression in a ‘man’s world’ 
(Dunne, 1997). Some older gay men also perceive their sexuality to have 
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drawn them to lower paid, but which they considered more satisfying, 
feminized work such as nursing and teaching. As one male survey par- 
ticipant, a primary school teacher, put it “my sexuality made me more 
caring [and] feminine in my dealing with children” (aged 65 years). 


Sexual Difference and Ways of Relating 


À number of studies have researched the implications that non-hetero- 
sexuality has for gendered patterns of unpaid domestic work (see 
Heaphy et al, 1999). These studies, of generally younger women and 
men, suggest that the tendency is for members of non-heterosexual 
households to adopt a co-independent stance in terms of financial and 
material resources (as opposed to an interdependent stance associated 
with heterosexual arrangements). This can include, for example, couples 
having separate bank accounts and a clear division of property owner- 
ship. There is also a tendency for same-sex couples to actively negotiate 
roles in relation to domestic tasks. The extent to which gender sameness 
means that roles cannot be simply assumed has led some commentators 
to characterize same-sex households as ‘egalitarian’ and ‘ungendered’ 
spheres (see Giddens, 1992; Jamieson, 1999). Indeed, older women are 
likely to emphasize that a key difference between their current same-sex 
relationships and previous heterosexual ones is the extent to which the 
former are ‘more equal’ (see Weeks et al, 2001). However, it is also the 
case that traditional gendered values of relating can be internalized by 
some women and men, as the following quotation from a focus group 


exchange illustrates: 


John: [I am the more] assertive [partner], because I had to be when I was 
married, I had to take responsibility ... I’ve took that on in any rela- 
tionship I’ve had. (Aged 58 years) 

Sam: You would always find that in any couple... one is always going to be 
. . more dominant. (Aged 55 years) 


This assumption of the ‘natural order of things’ was also evident in John’s 
notion of gendered desire and age implicit in his view that older men 
‘naturally’ seek younger partners. In discussing the difficulty that older 
single gay men may have in meeting a partner he said: T think it’s diffi- 
cult making relationships... at that age [mid-fifties] because who would 
want you as a partner? You would tend to want someone who 
was... younger.’ 

These gendered assumptions raise a number of questions about recent 
theories of social change that have drawn on non-heterosexual experience 
to argue that women’s increasing economic independence has implications 
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for the ‘undoing’ of gender in heterosexual intimate and familial relationships 
(see Giddens, 1992). Giddens (1992), for example, has argued that heterosex 

ual couple and marriage relationships are becoming similar to same-sex rela- 
tionships in that both partners meet as ‘equals’. This loosening of (gender) 
structure is argued to be related to the separation of marriage from the needs 
of reproduction, women’s changing expectations in relation to ‘romantic love’ 
and family life, and above all women’s increasing ‘equality’ in the labour mar 

ket. These, he argues, have profound implications for women and men’s tra- 
ditional roles in private and public life (see also Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 
1995) 

One future consequence of social change, if Giddens's account is accu- 
rate, could be that heterosexual men and women would be more equally 
resourced in later life and have more equal marriage and domestic rela- 
tionships. However, there needs to be caution with this 
Several studies of post-retirement couples indicate that despite the chang- 
ing nature of husbands and wives labour market participation and earning 
status, and some shifts in gendered patterns of behaviour, women continue 
to perform the bulk of feminized domestic, emotional and caring work — in 
their partnerships, families, broader social networks and communities (see 
Arber and Ginn, 1995) and are financially disadvantaged in later life (Ginn, 
2003). While this situation can party be understood in terms of older men's 
continuing economic dominance, it needs also to be seen as a consequence 
of the resilience of gendered values and power in later life. 

Several theorists of patriarchal operations of power have argued that 
women's subjectivities are constructed early on in life as “relationally ori- 
entated”, whereas men's subjectivities are defined by an ‘independent’ 
stance (e.g. Chodorow, 1978). While neither subjectivities nor operations of 
power are wholly static, gender values are internalized, reconfirmed and 
shored up through institutionalized social practices, relations and dis- 
courses in all areas of life (Connell, 1987, 1995). It is useful to consider the 
personal implications of this in terms of the gendered aspect of the ‘habi- 
tus’, a concept that Bourdieu has developed to explain how personal his- 
tory and experience structures interactional behaviour: ‘it is a system of 
lasting transposable dispositions, which integrating past experiences func- 
tions at every moment as a matrix of perceptions, appreciations and actions’ 
(Bourdieu, 1977: 82-3; emphasis in original). As McElhinny (1994: 165) 
notes, habitus refers to * “history turned nature”, interactional experiences 
incorporated into memory’, which forms a common sense in which people’s 
expectations about their everyday lives and ways of living are shaped. 
While the gendered habitus is important in shaping couple and domestic 
life, it can also be significant in shaping social networks in later life. 

One important social development over recent decades has been the 
increasing incidence of solo living. Research suggests that older gay men 
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are more likely to live alone than lesbians or heterosexual men, and that 
gender differences in mortality rates mean that heterosexual women aged 
over 65 may be more likely to live alone than their lesbian counterparts 
(see Cahill et al., 2000). Irrespective of their household form, however, 
mainstream studies suggest women are more likely to have stronger 
social networks than men (see, for example, Arber et al., 2003; Breeze 
et al., 2002). This can be understood as a consequence of the different sig- 
nificance afforded to these, and how the gendered habitus inftuences 
relational practices and values. Research on later life suggests that 
women and men “do” relationships with family, kin and personal com- 
munities differently. While women tend to highly value emotional and 
relational connectedness, the tendency for men is to adopt a more inde- 
pendent stance. Further, heterosexual men's emotional and relational 
connectedness tends to be mediated by women (wives for married men, 
and female children, where they exist, in the case of men who are wid- 
owed). This raises the issue of gendered patterns of connectedness in 
non-heterosexual cultures, and important differences and commonalities 
in heterosexual and non-heterosexual later life. 

The value that non-heterosexual women attach to emotional and rela- 
tional connectedness is particularly evident in their narratives of friend- 
ship. As Diane (aged 56 years) put it “if you have other women, lesbian 
women, as friends...there is a bond...my lesbian friends are my 
extended family ...it wouldn't worry me to ask them [for] anything.’ 
Gay men also tell powerful stories of the personal significance of friend- 
ship, and are as likely as lesbians to use the language of “chosen family” 
to denote their significance (Heaphy et al., 2004; Weeks et al, 2001). The 
value of friendship for gay men can increase with age, as Robert (aged 71 
years) put it: “the older you get the more important friends are”. For non- 
heterosexual women and men, friendship networks can be the source of 
very real social resources in the form of support and care. Jane (aged 55 
years) indicated this when she remarked on who provides social support 
“We [partners] do it with... various other lesbian friends.” Roland (aged 
72 years), a solo living man, also pointed to the value of friendship when 
discussing the role that his own friendship network plays in supporting 
him: ‘Well I need them... otherwise I’m going to be sitting at home in 
front of the television for 24 hours a day.’ Narratives such as these lend 
support to the findings of a number of studies that suggest that friend- 
ships are equally important to lesbians and gay men (see Weeks et al. 
2001). These studies also suggest that the caring and emotional qualities 
of gay male friendships distinguish them from the “doing” friendships 

heterosexual men tend to have. However, while gay male friend- 
ships can undoubtedly be an important resource in later life, it is also 
important not to overstate the case. The previous quotation, for example, 
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is in stark contrast to the narratives of friendship that other older single 
gay men can tell These have a clear resonance with those told by older 
solo living men about their diminished social networks and social sup- 
port in the mainstream culture (see Arber et al, 2003): 


I’ve got a few, not real friends, they're just, you know people who you call or 
ring, but they re not really important to me. (David, aged 79 years) 


I may as well have been a monk, I think it would be better if I had been a 
monk, they [other monks] look after them. (Mike, aged 59 years) 


The resilience of the gendered habitus (and the ways in which it is 
bound up with internalized gendered values and institutionalized gen- 
dered relations) raises an important question about the empirical accu- 
racy of Giddens's analysis of changing heterosexual relationships, and 
his assumptions about the undoing of gender in same-sex relationships. 
We might ask if Giddens's theory undermines the significance of chrono- 
logical age, and the resilience of cultural values internalized in early life, 
for how both heterosexuals and non-heterosexuals live, act and think. 
Indeed, the issue of age in lesbian and gay cultures can throw a distinc- 
tively different light on the implications of social change. The following 
section illuminates how meanings and practices of gender and ageing are 
potentially reconfigured, but also their resilience. Personal narratives of 
ageing in non-heterosexual cultures resonate less with Giddens's account 
of new possibilities for agency that come with social change, and more 
with Bauman's (2000) point that the opportunities and possibilities 
emerging are, in fact, uneven. 


‘Undoing’ and ‘Doing’ Gender and Agelng in 
Nor-Heterosexual Cultures 


Age and the meanings we attribute to it are, in significant ways, socially 
and culturally constructed (Ginn and Arber, 1995: 7). As such, it is differ- 
ently experienced by diverse social groups and potentially malleable or 
open to change. Diverse possibilities exist for how non-heterosexual 
women and men experience and negotiate ageing, and the meanings 
attached to ageing by non-heterosexual women and men are likely to be 
as context-dependent and potentially fluid as they are in the broader cul- 
ture (Blaikie, 1999; Featherstone and Wernick, 1995). Ageing in a non- 
heterosexual context can, for example, sometimes mean that individuals 
are less aware of the ageing process. Older lesbians” narratives often sug- 
gest that the privileging of youth is less of a pressure in lesbian cultures 
than it is for women in mainstream cultures, as Jane (aged 68 years) said: 
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“because we have made decisions to opt out of the mainstream heterosexual 
culture, things like age... matter far less.” Some women and men also sug- 
gest that living outside the heterosexual norm allows them to feel younger 
for longer. Roland (aged 72 years), for example, recounted: T've not had the 
signposts that maybe married men have... So in that sense... You don't see 
yourself getting old.” 

These narratives of ageing resonate with theoretical accounts of the cre- 
ative possibilities for living and agency that arise from living outside the 
heterosexual norm (see Blastus, 1994; Giddens, 1992; Weeks, 1995; Weeks 
et al., 2001). However, there is a notably gendered dimension to the nar- 
ratives that women and men tell of ageing in non-heterosexual cultures, 
pointing to important differences in lesbian and gay experiences of age- 
ing. We can explore the nature of these differences, and the dynamics that 
shape them, by considering the narratives that men and women tell of 
sexual communities. 


Sexual Communities and Mutual Care 

Theorists of lesbian and gay life have conceptualized sexual communities 
as radical social and political developments (Blasius, 1994; Plummer, 1995 

Weeks, 1995). They argue that these communities have historically played 
a crucial role in opening up social, cultural, political and individual possi 

bilities for non-heterosexual women and men, and in generating resources - 
or social capital — that individuals and groups can access. As such, these 
communities are viewed as self-made forms of socializing and support that 
provide a crucial context for collective and individual agency (Weeks, 1996). 
There is a striking resemblance between these theoretical accounts of the 
possibilities offered by sexual communities, and the personal narratives 
that some lesbians tell of their well-connected and well “provided for’ lives: 


We all tended to work in [voluntary] projects together [in the past]... there 
was a lot going around, like women’s festivals and that kind of thing... com- 


ing together to put together events for women ... community type things. .. I 
met a lot of people through that network, so there’s quite a big network [that 


I’m involved in]. (Martina, aged 56 years) 


.. for our age group, [community support] is pretty good....I think we're 
really lucky, but we've also made it ourselves. (Daphne, aged 50 years) 
.. it has been organized by us. Jan, aged 55 years) 


These narratives emphasize the self-made nature of lesbian communities, 
and indicate the support they can potentially provide for their members 
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in later life. Among women who share a lesbian-feminist ethos, community 
support can be self-consciously framed in terms of a politics and ethic of 
mutual care. The narratives that many of these women tell indicate how 
this ethic of mutual care can be crucial for imagining new ways of living 
in later life: 


[We] are now coming out of that working lifestyle and wanting to create a 
new future for us... what we're concerned about is talking about our 
futures ... where we are going to live and how we are going to live, and what 
kind of networks we are going to be living within, and we are thinking about 
how we are going to create that for ourselves. . . . There are older lesbians 
everywhere thinking about the same thing .. . who will have more time to put 
the energy into that, to actually make it happen. (Margaret, aged 58 years) 


The narratives of some older gay men can display a similar confidence 
in their self-made communities, especially those who had been active in 
sexual politics and community building in the 19608 and 1970s. Among 
men who had been involved in lesbian and gay political and carmg 
responses to AIDS and HIV in the 1980s and 1990s, there was often a par- 
ticularly strong sense of commitment and belonging to non-heterosexual 
communities and networks. Some men have employed their skills and 
networks in the formation of support groups for older gay men. 
Participation in these groups could offer access to very real resources in 
later life, as Duncan (aged 80 years) indicated when he said: “there is a 
sense of belonging ...really good friends I’ve made there”. However, as 
the following quotation indicates, where women and men come together 
for mutual support, gendered values and expectations could sometimes 
be the source of conflict and disappointment: 


What I found was that... nobody actually wanted to do the [caring] service. 
... We certainly had more women offering to do this, but the men [were 
unwilling] . . . I don’t say that men don't [care for people], because a lot of 
good men do, but they get lost within the power thing. That’s what I found 
... it was all about status and power. (Jenny, aged 66 years) 


Despite the similarities in some women’s and men’s narratives of self- 
made communities and support networks, the above quotation points to 
perceived gendered differences that exist in relation to ‘doing’ care within 
sexual communities. Indeed, differences were often evident in how men 
and women tended to talk about care within these communities. While 
female participants of all ages tended to emphasize their participation in 
mutual care within lesbian communities, male participants of all ages 
were more likely to talk about care as something they would like to 
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receive from gay communities. Further, while women generally talked 
about lesbian communities in positive terms, as an actual or potential 
focus of mutual support and care in later life, men were more critical of 
how gay communities responded to their older members, and what they 
perceived as their exclusion from certain aspects of community. 


Communities that Exclude 
Older gay men's narratives of community exclusion often equate non- 
heterosexual communities with the visible and economically thriving 
urban commercial 'scenes” (bars, clubs and social spaces) that have 
emerged in recent decades. These could be negatively compared with the 
hidden, political or caring communities of the past, and could be seen as 
unwelcoming. As one man put it ‘it is, that is, a very brittle environment 
there's a big gap there... crying to be filled out’ (Vincent, aged 64 
years). Notably, fewer women highlighted the perceived difficulties that 
increasingly commercialized lesbian cultures presented for making new 
friendships. Rosemary (aged 51 years), for example, commented 
‘younger lesbians are] probably going to wine bars...they're doing 
more of that... if you're trying to meet new people... you don't particu- 
larly want to consume huge quantities of high priced alcohol”. It is older 
gay men, however, who are most likely to tell stories of the implications 
of age for a sense of “exclusion” from the scenes and groups that they per- 
ceive to make up sexual communities (Heaphy et al, 2004). Some viewed 
this as the inevitable consequence of commercialization and expressed a 
sense of disappointment that this was the community they had fought to 
make possible. Vincent (aged 64 years) took this position when he said: 
‘it’s the old question of chasing the pink pound.... They want our 
money, but they don't necessarily want to put anything back into the gay 
community ... where it really matters.” Por some, the issue is less to do 
with commercialization, and more to do with the predominant ageist val- 
ues of the gay world. Many men echoed Roland's (aged 72 years) view 
that ‘there is a lot of ageism’ in gay male communities. Whether the con- 
sequences of youth-orientated communities and scenes or overt ageism, 
many men shared a belief that their ageing bodies mark them as unwel- 
come in gay identified places, as the following exchange indicates: 


Vincent: 1 think [the gay] community [is now] based around pubs 
and clubs. . . . I suspect if we tried to walk in, a very sweet 
bouncer might say, ‘Sorry sir, we're full up’ or something. 
(Aged 64 years) 

Sean: Yes, because we're too old. (Aged 60 years) 

Vincent: There aren't many [places] in the city where we can go in and 
see our contemporaries 
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The narratives of some older gay men indicate that within the context 
of social relations within gay communities, they were made very aware 
of their age, as is clear in the following comments from Paul (aged 55 
years): ‘whatever your self-image in that respect [of age]... go out into 
the gay world and young people will soon put you in your place”. The 
degree to which gay cultures are particularly youth orientated has yet to 
be established empirically. However, several theorists have argued that 
the ageing body is, in new ways, becoming a problem for individuals 
generally in contemporary cultures (Mellor and Shilling, 1993). These 
theorists argue that the youthful body is valued in late modern consumer 
societies in unprecedented ways. Alongside this, they suggest that 
because late modern conceptions of self are increasingly rooted in the 
body (Giddens, 1991; Mellor and Shilling, 1993; Shilling, 1993), signs of 
bodily decline (as come with ageing) can raise particular challenges for 
the individual's sense of self. 

These dynamics can help to explain the challenges that youth-orientated 
commercialized cultures can present for ageing individuals. In these con- 
texts, the ageing body is not, however, only an individual problem. 
Rather, it shapes social interactions, which is most obvious in the impli- 
cations that very old bodies have for ‘uncomfortable’ interactions, and for 
isolation, exclusion and loneliness (Elias, 1985). In terms of how others 
perceive you, ageing in youth-orientated cultures can present the possi- 
bility of non-identity. As Mike (aged 59 years) commented: “the older you 
are, the more faceless people think you are”. Further, while some older 
gay men may be critical of how they are perceived within gay cultures 
that they view as especially youth orientated and ageist, they themselves 
can attach a particular value to youth. This was evident in John's (aged 
58 years) comments, quoted earlier, that older gay men would naturally 
seek relationships with younger men, ‘because that's the way life is”. Such 
comments display little evidence among gay men of the kind of cultural 
resources — or alternative meanings — necessary for reimagining the given 
value of youth. 


Conclusion 


Resources are crucial for shaping experiences of ageing and later life. 
While gender is broadly acknowledged to be a key factor that determines 
differential access to resources, this article has argued that sexuality is 
also significant. Sexuality as it intersects with gender influences the mate- 
rial, social and cultural resources that individuals have access to in their 
negotiations of ageing and later life. On the one hand, non-heterosexual 
experience illuminates possibilities that exist for reconfiguring given 
meanings and practices as they relate to gendered living and ageing. It 
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indicates that the implications of gender for material and relational 
inequalities in later life are not inevitable, and illustrates how the mean- 
ings attached to women's and men's ageing bodies are open for rework- 
ing in different cultural contexts. On the other hand, non-heterosexual 
experience also indicates the resilience of hegemonic meanings and insti- 
tutionalized practices as they relate to gender and ageing. With respect to 
gender, this is especially evident in men and women’s values as they con- 
cern relational connectedness and mutual care. With respect to ageing, it 
is evident in how the youthful body can be prized in commercialized gay 
male cultures. 

Non-heterosexual experience further illuminates the uneven implica- 
tions of social change for agency in relation to gendered ageing. Indeed, 
ageing as a lesbian or gay man is a relatively recent phenomenon and is 
itself a consequence of social change. However, contrary to analyses such 
as Giddens's (1992), that have highlighted the loosening of social struc- 
tures in late modernity, and emphasized the consequent implications for 
the freeing of individual agency in all areas of social life, the issue of non- 
heterosexual ageing highlights that agency in relation to gender and age 
is not a simple or straightforward matter. While cultural meanings and 
social practices associated with gender and age are potentially open for 
reworking, they are not simply ‘undone’ - in either non-heterosexual or 
heterosexual late modern contexts. Rather, they are unevenly reconfig- 
ured and remain central in shaping contemporary experience. 


Notes 
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abstract: The concept of ‘frailty’, as used within public health and social services, 
represents a powerful practice where cultural constructions, the global economic 
rationale of cost restriction and the biomedical focus on ageing collide as inscrip- 
tions on the bodies of older women. This article draws on complex forms of resist- 
ance witnessed within three separate studies: narrative interviews on ‘frailty’, 
semi-structured interviews and participant observation in community organiza- 
tions with older women in Montreal and Boston. Findings reveal how older women 
exercise resistance in complex ways, both consciously subverting and coopting the 
notion of ‘frailty’ on an individual and collective level. Such resistance deman- 
strates the tensions between undermining dominant notions of ageing, and fulfill 
ing prescribed gendered and age-based assumptions about older women and their 
bodies. The intersections and forms of older women’s resistance challenge social 
constructs, social expectations and what is recognized as resistance. 
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Social gerontology has yet to focus on how resistance may play out in 
later life — especially in relation to powerful social constructs and organi- 
zational practices. This article draws on older women's resistance to 
‘frailty’ to theorize the intersection of these experiences with gender, age 
and the body. Resistance has been addressed within seniors’ rights move- 
ments (Gifford, 1990), feminist studies (Marchand, 2003; Tulle-Winton, 
1999; Woodward, 2003) and poststructural and postmodern thinking 
(Foucault, 1979, 1980; Turner, 1996), yet these literatures have seldom 
come together. Each of these domains, however, presents insights for 
understanding and theorizing resistance, especially in relation to power- 
ful social and organizational practices. 
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This article brings together information gathered in three different 
studies relevant to the lives, experiences and activities of older women in 
North American society. We conducted these studies independently as 
young women working respectively within health and social services and 
community organizations. In discussing our results, we found parallels 
about how older women relate to social constructs of ageing and ‘frailty’. 
We then turned to our results as a means to understand older women’s 
resistance to powerful social constructs in relation to current under- 
standings of resistance. 

Our in-depth unstructured narratives focused on life experiences in 
relation to ‘frailty’ - a term used by health professionals to assess and 
determine eligibility. Interviews were conducted with 12 diverse older 

-speaking women in Montreal (Grenier, 2002). Participants were 
asked to describe themselves over several interviews. Questions about 
‘frailty’ were asked either later in the interview or in a subsequent inter- 
view. Six of the women were considered ‘frail’ within the context of serv- 
ice (Le. clinical judgement and home care eligibility) and six women were 
not (Le. fell outside this classification because they did not receive public 
services due to: lack of physical need, lack of interest or financial 
resources to pay privately). Interviews were transcribed and analysed 
drawing on elements of narrative analysis and grounded theory (Frank, 
1995; Glaser and Strauss, 1967). 

Participant observations were conducted as part of research into organ- 
izing and activist efforts, and 10 semi-structured interviews were con- 
ducted with older women (over 55) active in rights-oriented organizations 
in Boston and Montreal (Hanley, 1999, 2004). Unlike the narrative inter- 
views that focused specifically on ‘frailty’, these interviews focused on the 
experiences of older women within multicultural collective action groups. 
The concept of ‘frailty’ (and the US equivalent of homebound”), however, 
emerged as an important element within their accounts. 

To explore the strength of the tensions between personal experiences 
and organizational practices within older women’s accounts, it was nec- 
essary to undertake extended and personal involvement with the older 
women through narrative and participatory observation approaches. 
First, narrative - encouraging the making of meaning through stories — 
served to offset the powerful constructs imposed on older women’s bod- 
ies, as well as to allow them space to present their more legitimate ‘sense 
of self’ (Holstein and Gubrium, 2000). Second, the activist involvement of 
some of the women included in these studies reflects the politicization of 

experiences and the ways in which anger and injustice were 
deeply embedded in their sense of self and rationale for action. 

Our studies included ‘diverse’ women (Calasanti, 1996), in the sense 
that they had diverse sources of inequalities (e.g. ability, age, culture, 
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ethnicity, ‘race’ and socioeconomic status), as well as differing social 
locations in relation to services. The older women in our three combined 
studies included some who were receiving services, some not receiving 
services and some who considered themselves activists. Yet the com- 
monalities between their stories and experiences were informative. 
Despite some differences amongst them, the older women within the 
three studies exercised various forms of resistance against dominant con- 
structs of ageing, including ‘frailty’. 


Social Context and Powerful Organizational 
Practices: ‘Frallty’ as Risk 


Western society is replete with images that shape what it means to be an 
old woman. While several typical depictions exist, the most relevant here 
is the ‘little old lady’: small in stature, fragile, weak. While this construct 
may seem harmless or even comical, the accompanying assumptions of 
being mild mannered, polite, passive, weak and powerless guide norms 
for older women im social contexts. We argue that social constructs such 
as the ‘little old lady’ interact with the ways that institutions, social poli- 
cies and organizational practices shape the gendered experiences of older 
women (Fraser, 1987; Lewis, 1997). 

Reflecting global trends within welfare states, public health and social 
care discourses in Canada seem to have shifted from ‘needs’ or ‘rights- 
based’ entitlements to eligibility based on ‘risk’ (see Taylor-Gooby et aL, 
1999). In the specific context of Quebec home care services, the idea of 
‘risk’ is most often articulated as ‘frailty’. Although not an official term, 
the concept of ‘frailty’ as the expression of ‘risk’ is visible in case files and 
expressed by health care professionals in service allocation meetings 
(Grenier, 2002). The connection between ‘risk’ and ‘frailty’ is likely to 
result from the mandatory provincial assessment tool used to determine 
‘risk’, which is focused primarily on biomedical and functional indicators 
(Régie Régionale, 2002). In practice, only those with the most ‘frail’ bod- 
ies or circumstances are eligible for public services. ‘Frailty’ thus becomes 
the necessary label to gain eligibility or ‘compete’ for public services. 
‘Frailty’ has thus become a powerful discriminatory concept used to 
ration public services according to biomedical or functional classifications. 

The power of this concept of ‘frailty’ is even more evident when considered 
within the context of managed care where health and social care services have 
shifted to a ‘mixed economy of care’ comprised of public and private services 
(Neyamith and MacAdam, 1999). In this neoliberal state context, priority is 
given to management principles that translate in practice into rationing public 
services, decreasing access, cutting costs and monitoring service delivery. 
Persons ineligible for public care, or those who exceed the maximum allocations 
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of public care, must rely on informal networks, religious or community 
organizations or the private market. Drawing on Beck's (1992) class-related 
hierarchy of risk, it can be argued that in the organizational process of dis- 
criminating between those at-risk, ‘frailty’ also comes to represent prima- 
rily those from the lowest economic strata (those unable to purchase 
private services). Within the current ‘mixed economy of care”, ‘frail’ older 
persons, who may be considered marginalized or excluded (Aronson and 
Neysmith, 2001), are also managed according to the status (‘frailties’) of 
their bodies. 

While current understandings of ‘frailty’ range from a medical focus on 
biological and functional indicators (Bortz, 2002; Bowsher et al., 1993; 
Fried et al., 2001) to being socially constructed (Kaufman, 1994; Shilling, 
1993; Turner, 1992), we refer here to ‘frailty’ as both material (having phys- 
ical realities) and discursive. Although older people seldom identify them- 
selves as ‘frail’ (Grenier, 2002; Kaufman, 1994), they usually agree that 
their bodies have changed — that they have a health problem or disability. 
Yet ‘frailty’ is also the result of an organizational process where service 
priorities and social assumptions are inscribed upon older people's bod- 
ies. Viewing ‘frailty’ as both material and discursive reveals how medical, 
market and managerial priorities result in powerful organizational prac- 
tices, rooted in social and cultural constructs, which allocate services 
according to ‘risk’. ‘Frailty’ is thus an example of how policies and prac- 
tices shape experiences (Estes, 2001), as well as how social and cultural 
constructs are recreated, reinforced and sustained through organizational 
practices (Turner, 1996). 

Most relevant to this analysis of older women's resistance, however, is 
how the economic rationale of cost restriction, the biomedical focus on 
ageing and the social constructions of older women collide on the bodies 
of older women possibly eligible for care. When combined with age (being 
old) and gendered assumptions about older women's bodies, ‘frailty’ 
takes on particular meanings for older women. “Prailty” 18 not only about 
the ‘connections between age and gender” (Arber and Ginn, 1995), but 
also a process reflecting how older women's bodies are managed. 
Together, social and cultural conceptions create powerful sentiments not 
only about what it means to be an older woman, but also social relations 
and organizational practices that reinforce such beliefs. In addition to 
descriptions such as “she is just so frail”, it is not uncommon to hear older 
women eligible and /or receiving services described by service providers 
as the ‘little old lady” - a statement that combines the limitations of her 
body with her marginal ‘frail’ service status and a sense of social pity. The 
concept of ‘frailty’ thus establishes a powerful social construct that extends 
into social descriptions and expectations of older women — especially those 
receiving care. Under such expressions of power exercised over and on the 
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bodies of older women, subtle and complex forms of resistance dispersed 
throughout systems and organizational structures would be expected 
(Foucault, 1980). 


Thinking about Resistance 


Age-based, gendered and embodied understandings of resistance offer 
ways to identify and understand older women's resistance to powerful 
concepts such as ‘frailty’. Academic literature and social movements have 
typically understood resistance as an act of opposition in a public domain. 
The literal definition which involves an ‘act’ of ‘power’ and/or ‘opposi- 
tion” (Oxford English Dictionary, 1989), suggests a conscious direct action 
without specifying the public domain. Feminist studies have drawn dis- 
tinctions between resistance that takes place within the public versus the 
private domain (Aptheker, 1989), while postmodern and poststructural 
analyses have focused on the form, location and space of power and resist- 
ance, such as geography (Pile, 1997) or the body (Turner, 1996). 


Age-Based Resistance 

Resistance in later life has been analysed in relation to ‘age-based’ issues 
(e.g. medication, pensions, health care) (Gifford, 1990) and the concept of 
‘seniors’ (US) or ‘pensioner’ (UK) rights (Kuhn et al., 1991). These forms of 
resistance tend to be expressed through large collective movements based 
on ‘rights’ and/or ‘claims-making’ in a public campaign of protest. The 
acceptance of this as the dominant model however, and the connection with 
claims-making, raises questions about the participation of older women, 
and particularly older women with health needs (Le. ‘frail). Although we 
have witnessed prominent older women leaders such as Maggie Kuhn in 
our examples of age-based resistance (Kuhn et aL, 1991), the public form of 
age-based resistance (e.g. public protest) has typically had active and 
healthy senior men as leaders and spokespeople (Hanley, 1999). 


Gendered Resistance 
Feminist writings offer insights to understand older women’s resistance 
to powerful concepts such as ‘frailty’. Feminist studies offer an under- 
standing of gendered social processes (Smith, 1987), gender as a social 
organizing principle (Calasanti, 1996) and an analysis of how gendered 
resistance takes place within cultural representations of women's bodies 
that are not young (Woodward, 1999). However, with few exceptions 
(Marchand, 2003; Tulle-Winton, 1999; Woodward, 2003), older women’s 
resistance is generally absent from the academic literature. 

Feminist analysis of younger women’s resistance may inform a gen- 
dered understanding of older women’s resistance. Feminist writings on 
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earlier periods of the life course (e.g. youth, mothering) have grappled 
with the form and meaning of women’s resistance — drawing clear divi- 
sions between the private and public, the structural barriers to women’s 
participation and the ‘gendered’ (Le. private) locations of women’s resist- 
ance (e.g. collective kitchens, childcare, caregiving). However, the ageist 
assumptions and cultural practices that separate according to age raise 
questions about what is recognized as resistance, and whether space is 
available for older women's resistance. This is especially so when older 
women's resistance takes place within decreased social networks (Le. 
death of friends), their roles as mothers and grandmothers and a body 
considered to be declining. 


The Body as a Site of Resistance 

Recent attention has focused on the body as materially and discursively 
represented and performed (Shilling, 1993; Turner, 1992). In social geron- 
tology, studies provide insight into how people are ‘aged by culture’ 
(Gullette, 1997). Authors have focused an the mask of ageing (Featherstone 
and Hepworth, 1991), regulation of ageing bodies (Shilling, 1993; Turner 
1992), the role of consumerism in late life identity formulation (Gilleard 
1996) and the classification of older women's bodies (Katz, 1996). Central 
to some of this work is how the body is an object and target of power, 
where social processes have been inscribed on the body (Poucault, 1979, 
1980). Also key is Merleau-Ponty's (1962) concept of ‘embodiment’ focused 
on the interconnections between body and self, casting the body as an 
intentional agent. 

Recently, the bodies of older women have become recognized as sites 
of resistance within social gerontology (Twigg, 1997; Woodward, 1999). 
The focus, however, has tended to be on appearance (Hurd Clarke, 2002; 
Kerner Furman, 1997). With the exception of Twigg’s (1997) work on the 
provision of baths by paid home care workers, connections with institu- 
tional structures and organizational practices remain limited. This 
absence raises serious questions about where older women and older 
bodies fit within conceptions of the body as a site of resistance, especially 
when these bodies are the marginal bodies of the very old and ‘frail’. A 
poststructural and postmodern focus on culture and the body offers an 
analysis of how cultural representations are mediated through the body, 
how the body is discursively represented and therefore, a way to under- 
stand how experiences are lived in and in relation to the body. Drawing 
on older women’s experiences in relation to constructs such as ‘frailty’, 
we can begin to understand the complex interplay of gender, age and the 
body as resistance to powerful social constructs and organizational 
processes. 
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Older Women's Resistance: Resisting ‘Frality’ 
and Using ‘Frallty’ to Resist 


Within our studies, older women’s resistance to ‘frailty’ revealed how 
they experienced the contradictions between powerful social relations, 
imposed identity, lived experiences and sense of self. On a social level, 
older women are sometimes caught within the tension between being 
seen as small, powerless or ‘declining into death’ (Gadow, 1996), and a 
sense of self that may conflict with these perceptions. Within this social 
context and in the light of organizational practices of health and social 
care that sustain and reinforce these messages, older women’s acts of 
resistance must be considered particularly strong. Social constructs such 
as ‘frailty’ are so ingrained that resistance is completely unanticipated. 
‘Frail’ older women are not expected to cause problems, make demands 
or engage in direct action — they are not expected to have access to power 
and/or resistance. Yet, older women resist the concept of ‘frailty’ on a 
personal and political level. In the following examples, older women 
resist the label of ‘frailty’, both as individuals subject to classification by 
public health and social service workers and collectively, as activist 
groups addressing health and social service policies and practices. 


Resisting ‘Frallty’ 

Individual Resistance to Being Classified as Frail. On an individual 
level, older women’s stories elaborate on the material and discursive ele- 
ments of ‘frailty’, reveal resilience to coercive acts of power and highlight 
the importance of a sense of self within their life course identity. In nar- 
rative interviews, older women immediately refuted the concept of 
‘frailty’ (Grenier, 2002). In all cases, their responses were intricately con- 
nected with their sense of self, the challenges brought on by the realities 
of ageing and a seemingly conscious strategy of negotiation. Elizabeth 


says: 


I don't think of myself as frail. I think of myself as being . . . handicapped to an 
extent... can’t get around as I could but...I am still in charge of me. But 
there’ll be a time when I won't be. 


Clara also expresses this distinction between the physical or material 
realities of having a disability, her sense of self and the concept of ‘frailty’: 


Even though I have a heart problem, J do what I want to do, all my own work 


and everything. So I don’t consider myself frail I don’t want to consider 
myself frail. 
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These and other examples reveal how the concept of ‘frailty’ as a fixed 
identity, based on biomedical indicators or “realities”, clashes with the 
sense of “self”. It thereby reveals the tension between physical realities, 
social constructions and self. In the words of Tulle-Winton (1999: 290), 
older women are ‘resisting regulation’. Accepting the ‘frail’ identity 
would mean relinquishing their sense of ‘self’ and possibly their life 
course identity. 

Given the implications of rejecting ‘frailty’ in health and social services 
(Le. ineligibility for services), these acts of resistance are particularly 
strong, especially for older women who may not have the resources to 
purchase private care. Older women with limited resources are thus 
caught between the expectation of compliance (e.g. grateful receipt of 
limited services) and the implications of such classification and compli- 
ance. This can be extremely difficult in relation to diverse social locations 
(e.g. class, visible ethnic minority status) where underlying assumptions 
or expectations (e.g. of passivity and compliance) may contradict life- 
long strategies, such as those used to negotiate various forms of discrim- 
ination (e.g. Clara’s identity as a ‘strong black woman’). While outright 
rejection as a strategy of resistance may surprise health care practitioners, 
and resonate with critical scholars and activists, older women’s resistance 
is complex and denies such simplistic understandings. Older women’s 
resistance also came in the form of making claims. 

Individual resistance to the concept of ‘frailty’ was important in mak- 
ing claims. Many of the women interviewed or observed gained access to 
services through insisting on their entitlement to services as a way of pre- 
serving personal dignity. This strategy also reveals the forthright rejection 
of the ‘frail’ or ‘homebound’ category. However, in the shift to risk-based 
eligibility for services less space is afforded to claims-making and eligi- 
bility based on personally defined need for care. Nonetheless, older 
women emphasize the importance of rights-based entitlements, revealing 
the extent to which services have shifted away from needs and rights, 
and the power expressed through organizational practices and concepts 
such as ‘frailty’. Consider the following example of individual resistance 
in the form of claims-making: 


If you don’t push the issue, you can’t make sure they understand you’re enti- 
tled to the services.... You've got to show them what your needs really are 
and impress on them that... you need to have them met if you are to live with 
dignity! ... My main point to them is that I need this service, why I need it, 
that I pay into the government, what I want my life to be like, and um, that's 
itl... They're always going to say, ‘Oh, you can still do this, you can still do 
that.’ You have to tell them, ‘I know what I can do. TT tell you what I can do.’ 
(Maizie) 
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Collective Resistance to ‘Frallty’ as a Label. Some older women 
also take part in collective action - counteracting social expectations 
and challenging social policies and practices that limit their access to 
services. In both of our studies, but mainly in the observations and 
interviews (Hanley), there were examples where older women’s experi- 
ences of institutional practices (e.g. personal and in a caregiving capac- 
ity) were powerful motivators for their resistance against dominant 
notions (Le. “frailty”) and service-related categorizations (e.g. home- 
bound’ in Massachusetts) through involvement in community organiz- 
ing. Take Evelyn (blind and diabetic), for example, who, caught within 
the requirements of eligibility for home care (i.e. homebound), was 
asked to choose between her services and a weekly social outing to a 
ballroom dance club. Evelyn not only resisted this imposition, but also 
became active within a seniors’ rights group who organized and cam- 
paigned against the limitations of the eligibility category of ‘home- 
bound’ (Hanley, 1999). 

Similarly, Irene’s frustration as a caregiver caught between the contra- 
dictions of eligibility for homecare and cost as a perverse incentive for 
institutionalization, resulted in her political action to contest the rigid 
concepts and practices. She says: 


I needed help but since he [husband] wasn't absolutely on his deathbed, since 
he could still do some things for himself, we weren’t ‘eligible’! When Henry 
died, I decided to get involved to try and change this system. I sure wasn’t the 
only one dealing with such idiocylll 


These excerpts show how the experience of being denied services due 
to restrictive regulatory practices involved in monitoring the ‘cost’ of 
services for ‘frail’ older persons sometimes cause older women to extend 
their resistance beyond the personal into the public and collective. These 
examples echo Woodward’s (2003) claim of anger as motivation for stim- 
ulating personal and social change. 


Using ‘Frality’ to Resist: Making Claims through Subversion 

The flipside of resisting ‘frailty’ is the intentional subversion of the concept 
to resist social constructions and/or make demands for access, justice and 
respect. At times, older women subverted negative assumptions — using 
the imposed identity for personal or collective benefit. This subversion is 
more likely where older women ‘know the rules’ and choose to project 
themselves as ‘frail’ to gain access to services, manipulate beliefs and/or to 
have their needs met. However, such subversion within the context of 
powerful social practices means that older women must negotiate the fine 
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balance between social notions devaluing their bodies and their capacities, 
the physical realities of change and their self-image. 


Subversion on a Personal Level. The way older women capitalize on 
perceptions is best summarized by Elizabeth’s “I play my frail old lady 
card’. Although she does not consider herself frail, she strategically uses 
‘frailty’ to negotiate access or assistance. She says: 


It’s a way of talking about getting help....I don't say, T am a frail old lady. 
Carry my computer.’ But if somebody’s offering ...I might refer to this as 
playing the frail old lady card. ... It’s sort of reverse denial. You kind of talk 
yourself into situations. 


Similarly, Alice relates how she plays her own ‘old lady card’, being 
strategic in maintaining a helping network around her, even if it means 
capitalizing on a perception of her being ‘frail’: 


I get cooperation from my neighbours next door... I can't lean on them too 
much ... Anybody that comes, if I can, I get them to do a little. ... So, that’s 
the way I manage. I kind of space it out, the different ones, what's easiest for 
them. 


This strategy was also observed in community organizing settings 
where older women who usually rejected the idea that they were ‘frail’ or 
weak would act more vulnerable to secure extra support from commu- 
nity organizers or fellow activists. In the above examples, the older 
women used ‘frailty’ to achieve particular ends. In this sense, these sub- 
versive strategies are ways to maintain social inclusion and continuity 
despite experiencing disabilities. Not surprisingly, using the concept of 
‘frailty’ for personal benefit — effectively bending to the rules of the sys- 
tem, even while subverting it ~ was for some an unacceptable option. 
This seemed particularly connected with life course identity and begs the 
question of social location in relation to services and identity (Grenier, 
2005). 


Collective Use of 'Frallty' as a Tactic of Resistance. Older activist 
women within community organizations also made use of social percep- 
tions such as ‘frailty’ — this time to further collective interests. They used 
the tension between the positive idea of the ‘Tittle old lady’, who is harm- 
less but should be shown respect, and the negative notions of the power- 
less older woman who can be dismissed but also somehow protected, as 
techniques of subversion. Consider the example of a Montreal social 
rights organization for local residents of all ages, where older women 
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often occupy the ‘frontlines’ of protest. Younger protesters have noted 
how older women’s involvement as leaders offers legitimacy, helping to : 
thwart state repression and violence. Social norms discouraging politi- 
cians from being publicly rude to older women also allow older women 
greater access, as in their participation in a three-day occupation of the 
Quebec premier’s office (Montreal, August 1997). Another example is 
when Ronnie delivered a ‘prescription’ to the health minister by “walk[ing] 
up to the security guards, grabling] the door... and strid[ing] in, quip- 
ping over her shoulder, “I’m just an old lady!”’ (Montreal). The activist 
group “The Raging Grannies’ also commonly uses such strategies of 
subversion. They use humour, parody and the stereotypical granny per- 
sonae for political purposes, delivering, as Annie says, a ‘polite’ message 
of protest. The success of these strategies is in that authorities do not 
expect older women to be part of direct action and usually refrain from 
violent action against them. 

Older women also consciously use ‘frailty’ and its assumptions to gar- 
ner media attention and/or make demands. Such is the case with Freda, a 
tiny woman who appears ‘frail’ but is fiery and active in her community. 
As the ‘cute little old lady protester’, she is often the one who shows up in 
the press, using her power to the full advantage of the organization 
(Montreal). While older women often contest the image of seniors as ‘frail’ 
or powerless, they are willing to make strategic use of stereotypes to serve 
their interests. It was not uncommon for senior members to bring canes or 
walkers to demonstrations to gain sympathy from politicians and the 
media. In some cases, preparations for demonstrations came to include 
the advice: ‘Don’t forget your walkers!’ (Boston). These examples reveal 
how older women may use oppressive stereotypes and perceptions 
imposed upon them to subvert the system. However, there are complex 
contradictions involved in using ‘frailty’ as a tool of subversive resistance. 


Understanding Older Women’s Resistance 


Older women’s resistance challenges social constructs, social expecta- 
tions and recognized forms of resistance. The stories and acts of the older 
women in our three studies represent resistance against the health and 
social service system. Although this resistance was expressed in various 
ways, ranging from resistance as potential users to the policy level, the 
commonalities between accounts reveal the strength that social messages 
and organizational practices have in shaping older women’s experiences. 


The Complexity of Older Women’s Resistance 
Older women’s personal and collective strategies of subversion repre- 
sent complex forms of resistance that take the form of acceptance and 
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rejection. Older women's actions may comprise a range of responses 
between resistance and adaptation, which may consciously subvert and 
integrate the notion of ‘frailty’, Older women’s resistance does not fit 
within neatly carved binaries. Instead of a direct and confrontational pub- 
lic resistance, older women used their aged and gendered embodied selves 
to resist. As such, older women’s resistance could at times challenge or 
undermine dominant notions yet, at other times, seem to fulfil prescribed 
aged and gendered assumptions about older women and their bodies. 


Intersections of Age, Gender and Embodiment 
The accounts and actions of the older women in our sample reveal how 
they resist in particular ways as a result of their gender, in relation to their 
gender (e.g. as grandmothers) and the expectations accompanying their 
roles as older women (e.g. nice, polite, caring). Their resistance is, for 
example, against the portrayal of little old ladies, against the classifica- 
tion of their bodies as in ‘decline’, and the particular roles they are 
expected to play. At times they are resisting because they are women who 
have experienced particular gendered experiences, while on other occa- 
sions it is their gender that influences how they resist and the success of 
this resistance. Our accounts echo strongly with Marchand’s (2003) depic- 
tions of how older women may actively negotiate the boundaries between 
the private and the public, the local / community / societal and so forth. 
Instead of denying the material realities of having an impairment, 
older women may use the connections between their body, self and iden- 
tity to resist - especially to resist social constructions. Through their 
resistance, older women change the focus from a powerful process 
inscribed and regulated on the body to reveal a process of how the body 
takes on social and personal meanings. At times this may remain per- 
sonal, at others it is taken into the public sphere. Although resistance can 
be sparked through relations of age, gender and the body, it is negotiated 
through a body linked with identity and various social locations across 
the life course. As Biggs (2004: 56) says, there is a ‘relationship between 
the inner self and the self that is socially performed’. In this sense, the 
resistance to ‘frailty’ and its flipside of using ‘frailty’ to resist are per- 
formed to make meanings of experiences and make claims, in addition 
to resisting the social constructions and assumptions about older 
women’s bodies. It may also, however, be connected with actions seen as 
for the collective good. In this sense, their complex acts of resistance may 
be considered ‘tactical manoeuvres’ or ‘strategic positions’ used to nego- 
tiate the contradictions between constructions and selves (Biggs, 2004: 
53-4). As such, their stories are living examples of resistance at the 
intersections of body, gender and age. 
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Resistance from a Marginal Position 

Older women's resistance as actual or potential service users and the 
accompanying marginal position of competing and/or being deemed 
‘eligible’ has profound implications for their resistance. 


Lack of Recognition. The marginal position of older women consid- 
ered ‘frail’ means that their acts may not easily be recognized as resist- 
ance, or as Marchand (2003) says, rendered “invisible”. This is especially 
the case when they act outside the expected public participation or 
engage in protest. Yet the existence of older women's resistance from both 
the most marginal positions within our samples (those already consid- 
ered frail) and those outside these classifications (those not involved with 
services, those with the resources to purchase care and activists), reveal 
that the marginalization imposed by the concept of ‘frailty’ is so power- 
ful that even older women who do not have a history of organized resist- 
ance may begin to resist in both subtle and more complex ways. While 
some of the women in our sample were activists from whom we would 
expect such resistance, many of the women were simply actual or poten- 
tial service users. Despite these differences, all of the older women in our 
samples exercised some form of resistance. These examples of resistance, 
however, although conscious to some of the older women in our studies, 
often remain invisible to more powerful groups. 

The social assumptions about their participation and the complexity of 
older women’s resistance mean that their stories do not ‘fit’ with current 
conceptions of resistance. Yet their accounts suggest connections between 
the personal and larger social movements. The realities of physical ill- 
health, living situations (often alone in the community) and abiding by 
rules of service eligibility (homebound or ‘frail’) mean that ‘frail’ older 
women have few opportunities for exchange and are not easily classified 
as a ‘mobilized group’. Such status — or lack thereof — means that their 
resistance is seen as ‘less spectacular’ (Marchand, 2003) or dismissed. For 
example, unless made explicit, subtle resistance (Martha’s statement ‘T 
do not see myself as frail’), strategic use of labels (Le. frail old lady card) 
and the use of prescribed age and gender roles are often overlooked as 
resistance. Yet, older women’s separate acts of resistance suggest that 
they may be part of a collective resistance against social and cultural con- 
structs that devalue them as older women with ‘failing bodies’, residual 
practices that support only those at the greatest risk, and the accompa- 
nying expectations of compliance. 


The Tension between Self and Service. Older women’s marginal posi- 
tion in relation to the current mixed economy of care and the rationing of 
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health and social services challenges older women to find a balance 
between rejecting, ‘using’ and/or submitting to the label of ‘frailty’. The 
choice is complex. In exercising resistance, older women walk a fine line 
between maintaining their sense of self and losing eligibility for services. 
Using ‘frailty’ to resist might therefore seem a successful strategy. However, 
the use of “frailty” as a strategy for access is complicated — especially when 
the social constructs inscribed on the body and the realities of ageing bodies 
are considered. Consider Elizabeth's reflection that perhaps she should 
stop using the “frail old lady card” because ‘it is hitting too close to the 
bone’ and Alice's comment that ‘my body didn't use to do this”, which 
highlight the connections between ‘self’ and the realities of bodily change 
and, thus, raise questions about subversion as a strategy of resistance. As 
women’s accounts reveal, ‘frailty’ is both a powerful oppressive social sig- 
nifier and a signifier of the physical decline experienced by older women. In 
this sense, older women’s resistance may also be seen as mounted against 
realities of ageing and death. 


The Limits of Resistance 

Using ‘frailty’ as resistance is a somewhat limited form of resistance. It is 
available to older women with minor health problems (i.e. not easily clas- 
sified as ‘frail’), who have the financial resources to purchase care (i.e 
avoid public services) and those with some knowledge about the health 
and social care system. The strategy of “using frailty to resist seems to 
echo Spivak's (1995) concept of “strategic essentialism”, where acknowl- 
edged identities are used for claims-making. This strategy, however, 
requires distance from the realities of being considered frail. Once you are 
recognized as ‘at-risk’ or ‘frail’, this location no longer provides the 
power to make claims. In the current context of services, if the older 
woman. was ‘clearly frail’, the use of ‘the frail old lady card’ would no 
longer serve to make claims. Despite its limitations, the ‘frail old lady 
card’ does represent an invisible form of power exercised by older 
women — power that may be included among more visible forms such as 
anger and non-compliance. 


Conclusion 


Older women’s resistance denies and challenges current understandings 
of resistance on several levels. Older women’s resistance challenges the 
dominant model of resistance as public protest or opposition. Their expe- 
riences and actions reveal how resistance is different from typical con- 
ceptualizations — challenging the form, location and space of resistance. 
The importance of self and the complex forms of resistance (ranging from 
rejection to subversion) challenge the understanding of resistance as a 
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direct overt action against an oppressor. Here, older women's resistance 
echoes Pile's statements that resistance is more complex than the previ- 
ous “face to face opposition between the powerful and the weak’ (Pile, 
1997: 16). Resistance is not only located within the public space, as the 
seniors’ rights movement would indicate, or in the private, as early fem- 
inist thinking would indicate, but an amalgam of the two. Older women's 
resistance may be private as well as public, personal as well as collective, 
direct and subversive and embodied, as well as conscious and emotional. 
This is particularly the case when resistance is engaged in by older women 
considered to have ‘failing bodies’ within the context of health and social 
care. Older women's experiences and actions reveal how resistance can 
be deeply personal and accumulated over a life course, especially in rela- 
tion to the compound experiences of oppression (e.g. racism, sexism, 
poverty). It would seem that “older women and men are left with little 
option but to identify with and simultaneously resist the aging process” 
(Biggs, 2004: 55). 

Older women's resistance reveals interconnections between age, gen- 
der and the body. Their stories reveal how powerful concepts such as 
‘frailty’ have both physical realities and socially constructed elements 
that must be negotiated. At the same time, their accounts and actions 
reveal how both the social constructs and the resulting resistance to these 
constructs are deeply personal and mtricately connected with self and 
identity. Their resistance is grounded in their bodies, identities (caregiver, 
grandmother) and/or diverse social locations (e.g. of class or visible eth- 
nic minority status) in relation to the social structures and institutional 
practices that create and shape experiences. Resonating with the classic 
feminist slogan, ‘the personal is political’, distinctions that older women 
made between the concept of ‘frailty’ and self were powerful acts of 
resistance connected to their experience across the life course and the 
continuity of self. Older women’s accounts reveal the power and resist- 
ance that circulate within the powerful spaces of public home care serv- 
ices. In this sense, older women’s accounts may be considered in the 
double sense of ‘resistance to power’ and ‘resistance for power’ (Pile, 
1997: 24). 
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abstract This article examines the provision of in-home health and social support 
services to elderly clients in the context of home as the site of care. It considers 
gender in the provision of home support services by a marginalized group of 
employed women; in the experiences of elderly clients receiving services in the pri- 
vate sphere of the home”; in the relationships between old people, family member(s) 
and home support workers; and in the gendered use of space within the household 
in care work. Informed by a self-reflexive, autobiographical perspective, the 
researcher ’s experiences as a daughter in a family receiving home care prompted the 
re-examination of qualitative panel data from 150 home care workers and 155 
elderly clients. It examines issues of territory and boundary, control and cooperation, 
the symbolic significance of home and the negotiatmg of contingent relationships 
when public services are provided in the private sphere of home. 
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Introduction 


This article examines the provision of in-home health and social support 
services to elderly clients in the context of home as the site of care, and 
viewed through the lens of gender. It considers issues of gender in the 
relationship between elderly clients and home support workers and in 
the triangulated relationship between an old person, their family mem- 
ber(s) and home support workers. It also explores the use of and access 
to space within the household as influenced by the gendered nature of 
care work. It discusses the impact of of my own perspective, as a daugh- 
ter in a family receiving home care, on the framing of my analysis. 
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Home Care and Home Support 
Work In Canada 


In recent decades, Canada’s health care system, like that of much of the 
world, has embraced the concept of community and home care (Shapiro, 
2002, 2003). The transition from hospital and institution-based care for 
both post-acute and chronic health conditions has involved “sending care 
closer to home” (Armstrong and Armstrong, 2004: 21-3), making rela- 
tively routine the proffering of a public service in a private place. 

It is estimated that 1 million people in Canada use home care services 
annually (Shapiro, 2002). Several distinct groups of workers are included 
under the heading of home care workers. Many have professional training 
and qualifications as nurses, care managers, physiotherapists, occupational 
therapists and social workers. However, most home care workers are 
“unregulated workers' who provide non-professional services in the form of 
personal assistance with daily activities, such as bathing, dressing, groom- 
ing and light household tasks that help to maintain a safe and supportive 
home. They are variously known across Canada as home support workers, 
personal care workers, home helps and, until recently, homemakers”. These 
workers are the focus of this article, and are referred to as home support 
workers throughout. 

The estimated 32,000 home support workers in Canada in 2001 pro- 
vided approximately 70-80 percent of home care needs, including both 
personal care (bathing, toileting) and instrumental needs (food prepara- 
tion, laundry). Despite ongoing problems with low pay, little or no job 
progression, lack of pay for travel time between clients and often unpre- 
dictable hours of work, home support workers in Canada average eight 
to nine years of employment in this sector (The Home Care Sector Study 
Corporation, 2003). 

Home care has been prominent in current national policy discussions 
of the relative priority of community-based services in the continuum of 
care. While much research considers the funding of home care and its 
cost-effectiveness, little is known about the relational aspects of home- 
based care as experienced by elderly persons and home care workers 
(exceptions are Aronson, 2004; Karner, 1998; Martin-Matthews and 
Phillips, 2003; Martin-Matthews and Wakefield, 1993) 


Home Care Research and Family Blography 


In the 1990s, I conducted research through four home support agencies in rural 
and small-town Ontario, Canada. These studies examined issues of increased 
demand for home care services; perceived shortage of workers, especially 
in rural, isolated areas; lack of recognition and inaccurate public image; and 
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relatiomships with elderly clients and job satisfaction (Martin-Matthews and 
Wakefield, 1993). 

Over a three-year period, we interviewed home care workers and eld- 
erly recipients of home care services at two points in time. The focus of 
the study was the dynamic between elderly persons and home support 
workers. The relationship was conceptualized as dyadic and asked ques- 
tions of and about a single user and a single provider of services. However, 
it became apparent that the dynamic of the relationship was more than 
dyadic. It was in fact very much a contingent relationship. For one, the 
policies and guidelines of the agencies (representing bureaucracy) very 
much framed the interaction. The role of those who co-resided with the 
recipient of service (either as an additional recipient of service, beneficiary 
of it or largely ancillary to it) emerged as important. Other, non co-residing 
family members were important in facilitating or hindering the relation- 
ship between home care worker and client (von Hof, 1991). While these 
factors were noted in the analyses and reports of the findings (Martin- 
Matthews and Wakefield, 1993), they were not fully explored. 

However, in 1999, my research interest in home support workers 
shifted dramatically when home care became part of my family biography. 
With my mother’s experience of a debilitating stroke, and the building of 
a new home to accommodate her new life as a person with left side flac- 
cid paralysis, confined to a wheelchair and dependent on others for all 
her physical needs, home care workers entered my family life. My mother 
receives home care services up to 30 hours a week, every week of the year — 
supplementing the care provided also at home by my father and two 
sisters (one co-residing, one living nearby) and, periodically as distance 
permits, my brothers and me. I live 3000 miles away on the opposite coast 
of Canada. 

Throughout a six-year biography that now includes the community- 
based health care service that I had previously studied, I have reflected 
anew on the research questions and issues relevant to an understanding 
of home as the site of care work, both paid and unpaid. I have had many 
private conversations with a succession of home support workers about 
their training, their motivations for employment in this sector, the chal- 
lenges and rewards of their work and their concerns as women and as 
workers. 1 have listened to my mother grapple with how to approach 
these strangers who attend to her in the most intimate settings. I have 
heard my father lament the losts of autonomy in his own home and its 
“invasion” by a succession of women employed to care. 1 have spent 
countless hours talking with my sisters about how to manage the home 
care situation, the turnover of workers, their variation in abilities and the 


impact of their personalities on the home life experience of my parents 
and others in my family. I have also had the experience of making telephone 
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calls to home”, and having a home support worker answer the call With 
this stranger (to me) then telling me about how my family members are 
doing, at such times I have thought to myself: who ts this person? 

Feminist researchers have advocated that “the need to give voice to per- 
sonal experience extends beyond the subject of research to include the 
researcher as well’ (Ray, 1999: 176). Ray has exhorted researchers to invoke 
personal experience as a standpoint on which to base analysis, formulate 
theory and motivate action. Similarly, Twigg (2004: 62) has noted that ‘per- 
sonal struggles and experiences offer an important touchstone for academic 
theorizing’. 

This article is therefore written in that spirit of autobiographical reflec- 
tion as the impetus for a (re)framing of research questions and objectives. 
It argues implicitly for sociologists of ageing to turn the lens from time to 
time on the ways in which we age and experience ageing - in a reflexive 
process of looking at how our own scholarship has been informed by our 
own experiences of ageing and of those around us. Examples of this in 
the sociology of ageing include Hagestad’s (1996) reflection on her own 
experience of cancer and the ways in which it informed her deeper 
understanding of the life course concepts “off time’ and “on time’ and, as 
she added, ‘out of time’. 

In this process, the focus of my research enquiries has changed. I now 
have new lenses with which to look again at my own data, at those ear- 
lier studies I conducted. Looking now with the lens of autobiography and 
personal experience, 1 see issues in the data from my Ontario studies that 
I had missed earlier, not seen then because of those different lenses. This 
new insight provides validation of the value of personal knowledge and 
experience in the research enterprise (Ray, 1999). 

Through these new lenses, my focus has shifted to explore the mean- 
ing of home as the site of care, not just as a physical structure but also as 
a complex symbolic concept. Looked at in this way, the data reveal issues 
of possession and control of the territory of home, giving rise to concerns 
about boundaries and spatial familiarity and attendant efforts to make 
sense of the ‘stranger’ in private places. Issues of gendered care and gen- 
dered space emerge as important to this focus. The context and frame for 
these enquiries is the recognition of home care as situated at the intersec- 
tions of the public and private spheres and of paid and unpaid labour 


(Martin-Matthews and Phillips, 2003). 


A Focus on Home and the Lens of Gender 


This article focuses on the particular relational dynamics and circum- 
stances specific to the provision of care in the ‘home’ - within the very 
sphere of activity in which the elder lives and ‘the family’ claims as its 
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own. In community-based care, the space that is home” may hold different 
meanings. For families, it may represent a place for entertaining; for elderly 
recipients of care, a place of comfort and reinforcing of important elements 
of quality of life and continuity of self; and for paid care providers, ‘a work- 
place that should be ordered in a manner that meets their standards of care” 
(Armstrong and Armstrong, 2004: 34). The special space and place repre- 
sented by home is also about social relations. Tt can make better care pos- 
sible or it can undermine care. . . . In short, space matters’ (Armstrong and 
Armstrong, 2004: 34). 

My re-analysis of the verbatim accounts of workers, clients and families 
seeks to understand not only how “space matters” when home is the site of 
care for elderly people, but also when and why it matters. The role of gen- 
der and space is essential to this enquiry. Russell (this issue, pp. 173-192) 
considers the role of gender in the ‘lived experience” of ageing and the 
implications of the home as “4 woman's place”. Her insights are relevant to 
my analyses of home as the site of care. 

A unique aspect of home care is that the workplace of the care provider 
is the home of the care recipient. While the implications of locale are 
rarely noted in texts about home care in the health and medical sciences 
or even in policy discussions of home and community-based services, 
sociology and social geography understand the significance of the locus 
of activity. In the context of postmodernity, Giddens argues that “locales 
are thoroughly penetrated by and shaped in terms of social influences 
quite distant from them. What structures the locale is not simply that 
which is present on the scene; the “visible form” of the locale conceals the 
distanciated relations which determine its nature” (Giddens, 1991: 18-19). 
With home care now dominating my family biography, 1 have observed 
how the penetration into the place of ‘home’ of public policies as inter- 
preted by local health authorities, agencies and case managers, occurs 
through the behaviours and practices of home care workers whose work 
locale is the client's home. The offering of a public service in private space 
exemplifies these distanciated relations that determine the nature of 
home care from the perspective of the older person. 

Most writing about home care has been crafted as if the word ‘home’ is 
merely a four-letter substitute for the words ‘hospital’ or “institution”. 
However, as Rubenstein (1990: 37) observes, ‘an important and neglected 
aspect of the home care experience is the experience of home, . . . with all 
the attendant developmental, psychological, and sociocultural meanings 
embodied in the home environment. 

Although the interpersonal dimension of home involves social interac- 
tion within and across its physical boundaries, the concepts of privacy 
and familiarity are inherently part of what home means: ‘a haven and 
place of order, “insideness” and belonging’ (Dill, 1991: 230). My approach 
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has also been informed by interpretations of home as a refuge from the 
outside world, ‘a place where one can control the level of social interaction, 
and a place for privacy and independence” (Després, 1991: 98). 


Methods 


Several sources of data inform my exploration of meanings and relation- 
ships central to the situating of ‘home’ at the nexus of the public and pri- 
vate spheres of paid and unpaid care. First, interviews were conducted 
with home care workers and their elderly clients in Ontario, Canada at 
two points in time in the 1990s, 12-18 months apart. The study involved 
150 home care workers interviewed in Phase L with 137 of them reinter- 
viewed in Phase IL Of these 137 women, 33 were no longer employed in 
home support at the second interview, but were included in the study 
because of their insights into retention issues in home care employment. 
Second, 155 elderly clients of home care services were interviewed in 
Phase L with 118 of them interviewed again in Phase H (14 of these 118 
were former clients of home care services by the time of the second inter- 
view). These home care clients ranged in age from 57 to 95 years, with an 
average age of 78 years. They had lived in their present community for an 
average of 35 years and had been receiving home care services from one 
month to eight years. 

Third, as part of the thesis research project of a graduate student, inter- 
views were conducted with 39 adult children identified as primary 
caregivers to an elderly parent who had participated m the home care client 
interviews (von Hof, 1991). There were 26 daughters, seven daughters- 
in-law and six sons in that study, ranging in age from 23 to 63, with an 
average age of 51 years. 

Finally, data are drawn from participant observation and field notes col- 
lected in Newfoundland, Canada in interactions and meetings with home 
support workers, case managers, elderly home care recipients and family 
members. The analysis is also informed by meetings with individual 
home care supervisors and agencies as part of a project currently being 
launched in British Columbia, Canada (www.nexushomecare.arts.ubc.ca) 

None of these studies enquired specifically about the meaning and dynam- 
ics of home as the site of care, although the Ontario studies asked about rela- 
tionship issues between clients and home care workers. However, 1 have 
recently returned to my home care study data with the new lens of my 
family biography and the insights from the participant observer (and 
family member) experiences. This re-analysis of the verbatim accounts of 
participants identified several themes involving the meanings of home in 
home care, and the dynamics of relationships forged in the context of 
home care. Following Ray’s exhortation to researchers to ‘interweave 
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self-narration into their research accounts by... framing an essay with 
self-revelation, punctuating an argument with a self-portrayal, offering an 
anecdote to support a claim” (Ray, 1999: 176), confirmatory references to 
my own experience of home care are interspersed where appropriate or 
relevant. 

Gender is relevant to these analyses in a number of ways that are both 
implicit and explicit. It is implicit in terms of the context of home support 
services delivery, since all the case managers, agency personnel and home 
support workers participating in these studies are women. Gender is there- 
fore difficult to interrogate in this context largely because it is so over- 
whelmingly assumed that women deliver these services. In the accounts of 
the clients of these services, gender is relevant because, as Twigg (2004: 65) 
notes, ‘deep old age is predominantly female’. Reflecting this, 77 percent of 
the elderly clients were women. Most of these women (58 percent) were 
widowed and had lived alone an average of 14 years. Among the men, all 
but two were married and co-resided with their wives. 

In the verbatim accounts of elders, home support workers and family 
members cited here, the gender of the speaker is noted throughout. For 
many issues involving home as the site of care, there were no (readily dis- 
cernible) gender differences in the ways in which issues were described. 
However, where gender is a factor in the discussion, it is noted, especially 
in terms of gender-based values and assumptions concerning helping 
behaviours and use of space. Throughout, gender is implicit in these 
analyses in terms of my lens as a daughter and female researcher. 

The analysis in this article is framed in terms of two overarching 
themes relevant to home as the site of care: the meaning of space and 
place and the negotiation of relationships. For each theme, the perspec- 
tives of three different groups of players in the dynamic of home care are 
considered: elderly clients, home support workers and family members. 
The analysis of the verbatim accounts reveals both comparisons and con- 
trasts in the perspectives of each, and in the role of gender as identified 
in their accounts. 


Home as the Site of Care: The Meaning of 
Place and Space 


of Elderly Cllents: Boundary, Control and the 
Significance of Home 
Three broad themes were identified by elderly clients in their references to 
home as the site of care: issues of territory and boundary; control and coop- 
eration; and the symbolic significance of home. These issues have been 
noted elsewhere as central to the meaning of home for its occupants 
(Després, 1991). 
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Issues of territory and boundary were typically expressed in terms of 
the necessity of bringing ‘strangers’ into one's own home, giving over 
one's privacy and sharing of the physical place: 


I think homemakers are a wonderful idea. I know my family wouldn't want to 
be bothered by this - having strangers around their home for hours every 
week - but they haven't been laid up as much as I have. (Woman, age 80, home 
care received seven years) 


Control and cooperation also emerged as themes. Reflecting Russell's 
observations (in this issue) about gender differences in the meaning of 
home as a ‘psychosocial bastion’, it is notable that none of the comments 
concerning this issue is made by men, even though men constitute 23 per- 
cent of the respondents in the study of elderly clients of home support 
services: 


The lack of privacy [does bother me]. I had two homemakers who eaves- 
dropped every time the phone rang. (Woman, age 57, home care received two 
years) 


For many elderly home care clients, however, there is a trade-off. by 
having someone come into their own home to work, they are enabled to 
remain in their home for longer than they would otherwise. Issues of 
boundary, territory, control and cooperation are dealt with in this larger 
context 


Having a homemaker helps keep people in their own homes. It's worth it — 
the training new people, the constant revolving door with new people com- 
ing into my home and my having to explain everything to each one all over 
again. 1 don't like that, but 1 know what the alternative is. (Woman, age 79, 
home care received three years) 


Other women, however, spoke with some admiration of home sup- 
port workers who ‘take charge” and show initiative in the work they 
do in the client's home. Territory and control did not appear to be 
issues of concern here: 


She comes in and takes hold and when she is finished she does extra. She 
is a gem. (Woman, age 87, receiving home care two years) 


As the literature on home as a haven indicates, there are dimensions 


of inside- and outside-ness in individual accounts of having individu- 
als come “into” the private space of home. Although some women did 
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comment on what the home support workers bring into the home from 
“outside”, it is noteworthy that the two men who were solitary inhabitants 
of their homes both mentioned this: 


They are cheerful. They are pleasant when they come in. They tell me what is 
happening outside. They go ahead and do the work. (Man, age 69, receiving 
home care three years) 


The theme of the symbolic significance of and attachment to home is 
also evident in the accounts of many elderly home care clients. It is par- 
ticularly notable when these individuals speak positively about their home 
support worker: the highest praise for the labour of home support workers 
invokes the language of pride of place and ‘home’. However, none of the 
men made reference to this: 


She does everything she can to make me comfortable....Mary is a very 
devoted person. It is like her own home, she takes very good care of it. 
(Woman, age 75, home care received one-and-a-half years) 


In these accounts, issues of boundary, territory and sharing of physical 
space with a home support worker were more frequently expressed as 
problematic by older women than by men. For men, references to space 
and place were not framed in terms of privacy and control, but rather in 
terms of what home support workers were able to bring into the home 
from the outside world. 


Perspectives of Home Support Workers: 

Knowing Your Place 

Issues of control and cooperation, and recognition of the symbolic 
significance of home were not identified by home support workers. 
However, the issue of the territory of the home did arise in the accounts 
of many: 


It’s their space and their things, and it’s my job to try to respect that. I try to do 
things the way they would do it themselves. If they tell me there’s an order in 
which they’d clean the house, or a way they have always done the laundry, or 
a special way they cook, I try to respect that, within the time I have to get the 
job done. (Woman, age 53, employed in home care nine years) 


In some places you can see how much better it would be to have things 
rearranged or ordered better, to make it easler for them. But it’s not your place 
to change the way they have been living their lives on their own turf. (Woman, 
age 62, employed in home care nine years) 
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As reported later in this article, the accounts of home support workers 
focused more specifically on issues of negotiating relationships, and less 
on the meaning of space and place per se. While workers recognized the 
unique situation of the client’s home being their site of employment, the 
meaning of that space and place was less of a focus for them than it was, 
understandably, for the elderly clients themselves. 


Perspectives of Family Members: Gendered Care and 
Gendered Space 

Among the family members interviewed, the verbatim accounts of adult 
sons identified the relationship between gendered filial care and the ter- 
ritoriality of certain types of space when home is the site of care. No 
women (daughters and daughters-in-law) made such comments, and we 
can speculate that this was because no space within the dwelling is ‘off 
limits’ for them in their roles as carers. Just as care is gendered, spatial 
access within the dwelling is also frequently gendered (particularly in 
terms of who else is occupying the space at a particular time). In answer 
to a question about what impact the presence of a home care worker had 
had on the kind of assistance provided by the adult child, several sons 
noted this: 


It's my mother’s house, even though I grew up in it. I haven't been in her bed- 
room or bathroom for years, not since she needed that personal care. My sis- 
ters and the home care women go in there. They do what they need to do to 
help Mom with that kind of stuff. That's all off-limits to me. Fine with me. I 
help out with the yard work and the kitchen stuff, like when the fridge 
breaks. That's my territory. (Son, age 51, mother receiving home care nine 
years) 


My mother’s pretty private about herself, and she doesn't get me involved 
in the personal care. Good thing too. I don't even go near that part of her 
place, her apartment when she's in there with the worker. Pixed the plumb- 
ing in there once, that's all. (Son, age 47, mother receiving home care three 
years) 


These gendered patterns of access to these private spheres within 
the home reflect the range of care that women, typically, provide to 
other women. Twigg (2004) has observed that care work is quintes- 
sentially gendered work in that it is performed predominantly by 
women, and constructed around gendered identities. The verbatim 
accounts of these sons reflect my own observation that because 
‘bodywork’, as described by Twigg (2004), is typically performed by 
women as home support workers and women as daughters and 
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daughters-in-law, they have differential access (than do men, and 
especially sons) to those private spheres of the home in which this 
body work occurs. 

Reflecting the findings of earlier studies of the gendered nature of filial 
care (Campbell and Martin-Matthews, 2003; Martin-Matthews and 
Campbell, 1995), sons and sons-in-law largely confined their helping 
behaviours to the outside, to yard work and to the more public spaces 
within the home. By their own accounts, the more private spaces in the 
dwelling (spaces connected to body work) were not within the sons’ realm 
of activities because they did not (and were not expected to) provide this 
type of care. In the verbatim accounts from the interviews and in my own 
participant observations, there were implicit gender taboos about care 
(especially body work) and of gendered access to private space that were 
equally self-imposed by female caregivers and the home support workers. 

It is clear that there are psychological, social and emotional boundaries 
to be negotiated as family members move beyond the give-and-take of 
‘typical’ family relationships over the life course to assume responsibilities 
that are defined as ‘caregiving’. So too are there physical boundaries — and 
access to physical spaces imbued with meaning — to be negotiated (and 
renegotiated) within families. When home is the site of care, new bound- 
aries may emerge within domestic spaces; these boundaries reflect a system 
of (gendered) meanings about spaces within the household and private 
spaces within the home. 


Home as the Site of Care: Negotiating (Contingent) 
Relationships 


Home as the site of care is about more than the meaning of and utiliza- 
tion of space. Analyses of the verbatim accounts of older home care clients, 
home support workers and family members identified other issues: the 
definition of the worker—client relationship; its contingent nature; issues of 
isolation, security and constraints when home is the site of care; and blur- 
ring the boundaries of paid/unpaid and trained labour. Issues of gender 
figure in a number of these accounts. 


Perspectives of Elderly Clients: Friendship and the 
Boundaries of Pald Labour 

For many elderly clients, the boundary issues identified in the previous 
section were also expressed in relational terms. In particular, they dis- 
cussed the challenge of making sense of the ‘stranger’ within the private 
sphere of their home, and the dynamics of their relationship with succes- 
sive home care workers. 
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I could have used some counselling at the beginning of the home care 
service in order to be initiated into this new way of life, because it's a two way 
street. You have to know how to make others welcome in your home and 
learn how to appreciate the service. (Woman, age 82, receiving home care 
three years) 


In the interviews with elderly clients, they were asked whether they 
saw the home support worker as an employee, as a friend, or some com- 
bination of both. Fully 39 percent considered the home support worker to 
be primarily a friend; 18 percent as an employee; 27 percent as both 
employee and friend; 3 percent like family”; 6 percent indicated all three; 
and 6 percent identified at least one of their home support workers as 
both a friend and ‘like family”. The men receiving services were signifi- 
cantly more likely to consider the home support worker as an employee 
and no men saw her primarily as a friend (although several noted that 
she was a ‘friend’ to their wives). However, several men used the lan- 
guage of a family tie in describing their home support worker, describing 
her as like my own daughter” (man, age 85, receiving home care two 
years). Nevertheless, for the majority of male clients, interaction with the 
home support worker was mediated by their wives. 

Among elderly women who described their home care worker either as 
a friend or a combination of employee and friend, there were issues to be 
negotiated in the interaction however. Some were more equivocal than 
others: 


It depends on the day. Most of the time we get along, and I call her Jody. But 
some days, I want to let her know to keep her distance and I call her by her 
married name, Mrs S___. I depend on her, so what else can I do to let her 
know that she's m my house and some days I just need ... my space, I sup- 
pose. (Woman, age 77, receiving home care six years) 


Others were clear as to the nature of the relationship as outside the 
bounds of friendship 
I like her enough. She's good to me, and kind, and she works hard. But she's 


not the sort of person I would choose as a friend, to go an an outing with, that 
sort of thing. (Woman, age 76, receiving home care five years) 


For others, an awareness of the power differential between the dependent 
client and the worker characterized the relationship 


She's always eager to go rushing out the door. I’m not as important to her as 
other things in her Hfe. (Woman, age 76, receiving home care one year) 
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For elderly clients, therefore, the relationship between home support 
workers and the client is a complex one. The presence of a stranger in the 
household is frequently made sense of through a reframing to the lan- 
guage of friendship or fictive kin. But, nevertheless, there are frequent 
reminders of the limits of this reframing, especially when workers rotate 
and the paid work period ends. 


Perspectives of Home Support Workers: Couple and Gender 
Dynamics 

Among the elderly clients interviewed, in only 15 percent of the house- 
holds were the husband and wife both clients of home care services, 
whereas home support workers had many situations where a client and 
a non-client spouse or family member co-resided. When home is the site 
of care, the relationship between the client and the home support worker 
is highly contingent on the dynamic between the couple, and between the 
home support worker and the non-client spouse. Gender factored into 
these relationships. In the verbatim accounts of the home support work- 
ers, the only references to difficult relations with non-client spouses involved 
the husbands of female clients: 


1 had to leave one couple. He screamed at me while 1 was washing her hair; 
said I'd pushed her, which was just not true. I'd had to intervene several times 
during a fight between the husband and wife. The husband interfered with 
everything I did, said 1 used too much water doing laundry. There was no 
pleasing him. 1 asked to be relieved. (Woman, age 43, employed in home care 
three-and-a-half years) 


However, male clients were not uniformly viewed as more difficult. For 
example, one worker noted that “Men are easier to please. They usually 
appreciate what you do for them’ (woman, age 37, employed in home care 
four years). 

The non-client spouse or co-resident family member plays a pivotal role 
in the contingent relationship between the client and the home support 
worker. While agencies may see the non-client co-resider as essentially ‘neu- 
tral’ in the delivery of services to the client, in practice (and in my own expe- 
rience as participant observer) the non-client plays a role within the home 
that home support workers find facilitating, hindering or ambivalent 


I don’t know what I would do if Mrs M___ wasn't there to help me, cajole him 
into the bath tub and to let me do the bathing of him. She jollies him too when 
he’s out of sorts. Makes a real difference to my day. It helps me get the job dane 
in the time it’s supposed to take. (Woman, age 41, employed in home care nine 
years) 
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Other family members who were not co-resident also influenced both 
the nature of the care work and the relationship between the client and 
home support worker. 


It really bothers me when sometimes Mrs रि asks me to do some extra cook- 
ing or washing and I know it is not for her, it's for her daughter who's having 
company over or something, or needs an extra hand with the laundry. 
(Woman, age 47, employed in home care three years) 


Home support workers spoke at length about their relationships 
with their elderly clients, identifying a range of issues reflecting care 
and concern for clients, and a keen sense of the contingent nature of the 
relationship: 


You get so attached to these elderly people. It will kill me when this dear old 
lady I am caring for, dies. (Woman, age 46, employed in home care two years) 


Other workers see their relationship extending beyond the elderly client 
to include a role in bridging between the elder and his or her kin: 


I inform the children . . . you act as a liaison officer or a colleague between the 
person you're caring for and their relatives, Some relatives really appreciate it. 
(Woman, age 55, employed in home care two years) 


However, others invoke the language of space and territory, in pro- 
ceeding more cautiously in relation to family members: 


You're in their home, and their sphere, so knowing your place is an issue 
sometimes. With one client, . . . 1 felt she should be in a nursing home because 
the family just kept her in a chair in front of the TV. When I bathed her, she was 
80 frail (bones cracking), etc. But the home support worker is not to advise the 
family caregiver that it's time to place their parent in a nursing home. It's a dif- 
ficult situation. 1 know that she needs better care. (Woman, age 40, employed 
in home care five years) 


Perspectives of Home Support Workers: Distanclated 
Relations and Contingent Relationships 

A theme that emerged frequently in the accounts of the home support 
workers, but not verbalized by clients or family members, was the con- 
tingent nature of both the working relationship and the emotional ties 
forged in the context of home care. For workers, relationships with clients 
and families were recognized as contingent upon the rules, regulations 
and perceived vagaries of agency policies: 
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The agency’s big issue of confidentiality bothers me. If I can’t work on a 
particular day, they won't tell the client the reason, such as, she’s sick today. 
But they get so close to you, and they need to know. They worry about you, 
when they don't know why you're not there. (Woman, age 57, employed in 
home care five years) 


In cases of emergency, when I had a client who needed my help after hours, 
I’ve been instructed just to leave them and let them handle their own prob- 
lems. I think the agency was more interested in the hours they had to pay me 
beyond my usual time. What is the use of having a home support worker? I 
felt like I had done the right thing [by staying to help the client]. (Woman, age 
59, employed in home care three years) 


When someone else’s private residence is the site of care, workers also 
can feel that their safety is contingent on the provision of prior informa- 
tion about the household, and their safety compromised when agencies 
leave them unprepared. The isolation that home support workers feel in 
relation to their co-workers and agency supervisor as they work alone in 
stressful home environments is also an issue for some: 


I really enjoy most of my clients. But the one I spend the most time with, 
Mr D___, has Alzheimer’s disease, and he frightens me sometimes. He's 
unpredictable and mouthy at times, but I know he doesn't mean it. He does- 
n't know what he’s saying or doing, really, half the time. But it disturbs me to 
be spending that time alone with him in that house. It gets on my nerves some 
days. (Woman, age 46, employed in home care eleven years) 


Perspectives of Home Support Workers: Boundartes 

of Labour and Training 

In the interviews, a quarter of the elderly clients reported contact with 
their home support worker outside the worker’s official hours of employ- 
ment. Most of this interaction took place as social visits or outings. The 
remainder were for a variety of reasons: when they wanted the worker to 
pick up groceries for them; to ask the worker frr transportation; and, on 
occasion, when the worker phoned the clien to check on the client’s 
health: 


The cutback in hours is a problem. I know she needs more help than she’s get- 
ting. She relies on me. So sometimes I go back on weekends on my own, and 
run errands for her This puts me in a dilemma because if the agency 
knew... and my husband thinks I’m just being taken advantage of... but 
what am I to do, if she’s got no one else to do it? (Woman, age 47, employed in 
home care seven years) 
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Home support workers in Canada contribute an average of 2.6 hours 
of unpaid work per week (The Home Care Sector Study Corporation, 
2003). While this assistance may be voluntarily given, these personal 
arrangements may also be exploitative for either the provider or the 
recipient, especially if there are no other options (Armstrong and 
Armstrong, 2004). Issues of gender are implicit in the clients” accounts of 
these unpaid contributions by women who are “really nice girls” who 
“treat me like their mother”. For some clients, this includes expectations 
of nurturing assistance beyond the hours of paid care. However, gender- 
based assumptions and values were also reflected in the comments of 
home support workers as well. 


It disturbs me when a client with a capable daughter is receiving services. 
(Woman, age 41, employed in home care four years) 


For home support workers, the negotiation of relationships in the 
home thus included a broad array of issues, from couple and gender 
dynamics, to agency policies and guidelines, to concerns about safety and 
isolation, to the blurring of the boundaries between paid and unpaid 
labour. 


Pe of Family Members: Supplementing Care 

and Training Workers 

When family members made explicit reference to the impact of home care 
workers on their parent's lives or on their own, it was to extol the bene- 
fits of home care in terms of how it facilitated their ability to continue in 
employment themselves, or to note how it had improved their own rela- 
tionship with their parent and more positively focus the time they spent 
together: 


When 1 don't have to worry about basic home living for my elderly relatives, 
more time can be spent with them giving moral and emotional support. 
(Daughter, age 42, parents receiving home care two years) 


Home care allowed my wife to provide emotional support rather than be a 
full-time cook and housekeeper. (Man, aged 79, receiving home care three 
years) 


In the blurring of boundaries between the public and the private sphere, 
“women who are paid carers may find themselves teaching women in 
minutes how to do what took them years of training to learn, making it 
more difficult to distinguish both the work and the workers” (Armstrong 
and Armstrong, 2004: 27). There was certainly evidence of this in the 
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accounts of family members as they described, for example, being taught 
to insert a catheter, so that they could, as unpaid carers, assist with a med- 
ical procedure previously done by trained professionals. 

Equally prominent in the accounts of home support workers and 
family members, however, were illustrations of a reversal of teaching 
roles. Where family members possess the idiosyncratic knowledge of the 
elderly client (Shanas and Sussman, 1977), they are able to ‘teach’ paid 
carers in the home how to accomplish tasks. As one family member 
lamented: 


They get such little training. Several workers really did not know how to prop- 
erly transfer my mother, especially when she is tired and her body is just a 
dead weight. If it was to be done properly, it was clearly up to me to teach 
them. (Daughter, age 49, mother receiving home care six years) 


Several home support workers acknowledged the vital role of family 
members in ‘training’ them to provide better care. Most instances of 
informal carers providing such ‘training’ were reported in terms of wives 
and daughters demonstrating to the home support worker their skills in 
knowing how to work with the client. However, husbands too showed 
the workers how their wives liked to be helped to walk, or have their 
food cut and served. Thus in cases where formal training is inadequate to 
the task, or where it requires idiosyncratic knowledge of the client or 
environment, the unpaid and ‘informal’ (typically female) carer or family 
member may train the paid ‘formal’ carer. In the context of care in the 
home, the blurring of the public and private spheres of responsibility 
takes many forms. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This article has discussed a variety of ways in which home care workers 
are positioned at the centre of a web of contacts bridging the private 
world of family providing care to an old person and the public world of 
services (care, health, welfare benefits). Working at the ‘unregulated’ end 
of the home care continuum, these women are poorly paid, have minimal 
training and their labours are largely invisible in the context of public 
discourse about home care. 

The qualitative data informing this article are derived from verbatim 
accounts of home support workers, elderly clients and family members 
of clients as they describe the context of home” as the site of care. Home 
support workers identified as problematic the balancing of agency guide- 
lines and the unmet needs of elderly clients. For elderly clients, a key 
issue was the negotiation of relationships with successive ‘strangers’ 
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entering the private sphere of their home. Other elderly clients noted 
issues of negotiation of longer-term relationships with home support 
workers as employee and/or friend. 

This research underscores the importance of considering the “other 
players’ in the home care dynamic. Conceptual approaches to the study 
of caregiving and policy statements pertaining to community care remain 
firmly fixed on the dyadic nature of care work. This article highlights the 
role of spouses or others who co-reside with the elderly recipient of home 
care in the provision and receipt of that care. Their relationship to the care 
being provided in the home can be quite complex: as the primary carer or 
supporter to the recipient of home care, the home care services may com- 
plement their role and provide respite. These individuals may them- 
selves benefit from the provision of care to another in a home they share, 
through having household services provided to them in an ‘adjunct’ 
capacity (e.g. food preparation). At other times, the có-resider in the 
household may be more ancillary, not directly benefiting from the serv- 
ices but nevertheless affected by their provision. 

Gender both implicitly and explicitly contributes to this framing in dif- 
fering contexts. The accounts of workers, clients and family members 
indicate the particular relevance of gender to the meaning of home, to 
issues of territory and control, to the relationship between care work 
(especially body work) and space, and to issues of security and isolation. 

In situating home at the nexus of the private and the public spheres, 
this article has also considered what Giddens (1991) has called the dis- 
tanciated relations that shape the contingent nature of home support 
work and of the provider—client interáction within the private sphere of 
the home. Framed within the context of governmental home care policies 
and agency guidelines, for elderly clients “the worker embodies both 
what the system can and cannot do for them” (Bowdie and Turwoski, 
1986: 44). For workers, employer policies and regulations often challenge 
their ability to address the unmet needs of clients - and may contribute 
to a blurring of the boundaries between paid and unpaid care work. 

The gendered lens of this researcher’s autobiography was the catalyst 
for the conceptualization of home as situated at the nexus of the private 
and public spheres when home is the site of care. Several of the themes 
identified, such as the relationship between gendered care and the gen- 
dering of space, and the contingent nature of the worker-client relation- 
ship, reflect my experience of home care in my family biography. 

Although feminist geographers Katz and Monk (1993: 272) speak of 
‘the organization of space at the scale of the household’, it is curious that 
books on the sociology of family and ageing rarely examine the concept 
of ‘home’ (Rowles and Chaudury, 2005 are an exception). Given the 
prevalence of narratives of home in the accounts of elderly recipients of 
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home care services, this is a particular omission in the language and focus 
of the sociology of ageing and in conceptual approaches to the study of 
later life. 

Caught in the midst of policy debates about the future and funding of 
home care, there are elders and those who care for them, often struggling 
to respond to the immediacy of needs in the context of a system down- 
sizing or in flux. The challenges at the heart of these debates unwittingly 
enter their lives in the form of case managers, home care professionals 
and, most typically, poorly paid and educated and often immigrant 
women employed as home support workers (see Da Roit, this issue, pp. 
251-269). The practices and procedures, and rules and regulations forged 
by governments and implemented by agencies in response to these pol- 
icy debates enter the most intimate and private spheres of their personal 
spaces, when community-based care is, in the words of Armstrong and 
Armstrong (2004), brought “closer to home’. 
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abstract: Intergenerational solidarity within families is the traditional source of 
support for dependent elderly people in southern European countries, where care 
needs have been mainly fulfilled by the unpaid work of women. Recently, the 
decline of informal care and the persistent lack of supply of formal services have 
been accompanied by the growth of commercial services mostly provided by 
migrant women hired by families in the grey market. The article is based on a 
qualitative study and explores the social processes underlying these changes. It 
suggests that although intergenerational solidarity is still crucial, it is expressed 
less through the direct provision of care and more through the supervision of paid 
services. This shift, which results mainly from a strategy adopted by middle-class 
women, challenges traditional gender relations and divisions of work. Moreover, it 
produces employment relations characterized by low pay and underprotection and 

conflicts over time and space typically present in informal care relations. 
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Introduction: Transformations In Care for Elderty 
People In Italy 


In Italy, as in other southern European countries, intergenerational soli- 
darity within nuclear and extended families was traditionally the most 
important source of support for dependent elderly people. The unpaid 
work of women furnished the bulk of support, while both public and pri- 
vate services underwent very little development. 
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There has recently been an evident shift in the mix of resources available 
to dependent elderly people. Alongside the declining importance of infor- 
mal care and the persistent lack of supply of formal services, a widespread 
care market has developed, which has called the basic characteristics of 
the familist care model and its trajectory into question. The transforma- 
tions occurring in the familist care model question both the premises of 
ongoing social changes and their implications with regard to intergenera- 
tional solidarity and gender relations. 


The ftallan Informal Care Model 

In the southern European welfare model (Ferrera, 1996; Leibfried, 1992 
Mingione, 1997), intra-family solidarity has played an essential role in 
furnishing support for dependent elderly relatives, within both the 
nuclear and the extended family. Family members also have extensive 
legal responsibilities (Millar and Warman, 1996; Naldini, 2002; Saraceno 
and Naldini, 2001) in the context of a substantial lack of family support 
policies (Saraceno, 2003). In the past, the needs of dependent elderly peo- 
ple were mostly fulfilled by spouses, daughters and daughters-in-law 
(Laslett et al., 1993; Micheli, 2004), who provided not only organizational 
and emotional support but also demanding and continuous or-the-body 
care (Facchini, 1994; Taccani, 1994). 

Formal care for elderly people, in institutions and at home, has always been 
marginal compared to its availability in the northern European countries. The 
institutionalization rate of elderly people has never risen above 2 percent of the 
population aged 65 and over (Banarini, 2002; ISTAT, 2002).* Although the insti- 
tutionalized elderly population has grown increasingly dependent, owing to 
the scant availability of residential care, a great number of heavily dependent 
older people live at home. Purthermore, the supply of home care services is still 
meagre (Anttonen and Sipila, 1996; Jacobzone, 1999: 28). Because home care 
services — when available — deliver a limited number of hours of support, they 
are not a viable alternative for either institutionalization or extended informal 
home care, particularly when heavy care needs are present (Da Roit and 
Castegnaro, 2004). 

While social care has developed to a very limited extent in Italy, cash 
allowances have a long tradition. Possibly the most important social pol- 
icy measure for dependent elderly people in Italy is a national allowance — 
the Indennità di accompagnamento — paid to disabled people who constantly 
need help with their everyday activities, regardless of age and income. 
This benefit that reaches 8% of the population aged 65 and more (Da Roit, 
2006) may be spent at the complete discretion of the beneficiary. More 
recently, several regional and local authorities, in keeping with similar 
social policy trends in the rest of Europe (Pacolet et al, 2000; Weekers and 
Pijl, 1998), have introduced new cash allowances for dependent elderly 
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people. Despite their uneven availability and the diverse eligibility criteria 
used, these measures, usually intended to support heavily dependent older 
people in disadvantaged economic conditions and to limit the pressure on 
residential care facilities (Gori and Torri, 2001), are far less developed com- 
pared to the aforementioned national allowance. In Italy, care allowances 
have increased the availability of elderly people's monetary resources in a 
context of an already relatively generous pension system. 

Until recently, the growth of private services — either not-for-profit or 
commercial - has been closely linked with the outsourcing of services 
undertaken by public administrations responsible for the supply of home 
and residential care. By contrast, the care market directly oriented to fam- 
ilies has grown to only a limited extent (Da Roit and Sabatinelli, 2005). 


Recent Developments 

Against the background just outlined, important changes occurred dur- 
ing the 19908 as the decline of informal support was accompanied by the 
growing importance of commercial solutions to elderly care needs. 

There is evidence of the decreasing provision of informal support. First, 
the proportion of older people living with younger relatives has decreased 
over the past few decades, while the proportion of single older people and 
of elderly persons living as part of a couple-only household has continued 
to increase (ISTAT, 1997: 19-20; Ministero del Lavoro e delle Politiche 
Sociali, 2002: 51; Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri, 2000: 50). Second, 
national surveys show a steep decrease in the support provided by non 
co-resident family members to elderly people; whereas in 1983 almost half 
of all older people living alone received some informal support from a 
non-member of the household, the proportion had fallen to less than a 
quarter in 1998 (ISTAT, 1994: 290; 2001: 49). Furthermore, the type of help 
provided by informal networks has shifted from heavier to lighter sup- 
port, given that the most marked decreases have been recorded in health 
and personal care rather than in help with household activities (ISTAT, 
1994: 290; 2001: 63; Sabbadini, 2002: 344). Even if improved health among 
the older population may account in part for these developments 
(Sabbadini, 2002), it does not provide a satisfactory explanation for such 
dramatic changes within a relatively short time-span. 

Alongside the loosening of informal support networks, there is evi- 
dence that market solutions to care needs are growing in importance. At 
the end of the 1990s, commercial services were the second largest source 
of support after informal help for households composed of older people 
(Sabbadini, 2002). During the second half of the 1990s, in Italy as well as 
in other southern European countries, a new category of paid carers 
emerged: referred to as badanti in Italy, these are immigrant women hired 
directly by families to care for their dependent elderly (for Italy see: 
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Castegnaro, 2002; Da Roit, 2003; Da Roit and Castegnaro, 2004; for Spain: 
Ramirez, 1999; for Greece: Vaiou, 2002). Many of these badanti provide 24- 
hour in-home care, while others live in their own home and work part-time 
for several clients. Owing to the large size of the underground economy in 
Italy, and to the large number of undocumented migrants working in the 
elderly care sector, there are few reliable data? However, one may deduce 
that the use of immigrant labour to provide care for elderly people is a 
mass phenomenon in Italy, given that itis estimated that a large proportion 
of households with a dependent older person buy market services for per- 
sonal care or for help with housework. 


Alms of the Study and Research Design 


The changes just discussed raise several questions. First, it is necessary to 
analyse the social processes underlying these changes. Sociodemographic 
factors such as declining birth rates, the weakening of family ties and 
greater female labour market participation are often assumed to be pow- 
erful factors behind the reduced availability of informal support (Alber, 
1993; Bouget, 2003; Sundstróm, 1994). In a context of restricted formal 
services, recourse to paid care may in part result from the diminished acces- 
sibility of informal care resources. Nevertheless, while private services 
are normally used only by a small proportion of the population with 
higher social and economic status due to their high cost, access to paid 
care in Italy became widespread among elderly people in the late 1990s. 
Thus, analysis is needed of the conditions and forces responsible for the 
shift from a family-based informal care model to a mix of informal and 
paid care. Second, investigation should be made of whether intra-family 
solidarity between generations is disappearing or whether it is taking on 
new forms. These developments raise the issue of the relationship 
between social norms concerning filial obligations and the actual level 
and content of intergenerational solidarity. Third, the social consequences 
of these changes should be explored. Given that the actors furnishing 
both informal and paid care are mostly women, these transformations 
should be construed in terms of power relations between men and women 
and within each gender. 

The article discusses these three issues on the basis of a qualitative 
study carried out in Milan in 2003. This specific local context was selected 
in order to allow analysis of how the aforementioned processes are taking 
place in a particularly critical situation. Milan has a very old population, 
with 24 percent of inhabitants aged over 65, and 6 percent aged over 80 
(ISTAT, 2005). Formal services to the elderly population are in short sup- 
ply: a limited provision of beds in institutional care facilities, compared to 
regional standards, is coupled with a restricted and means-tested supply 
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of home care. Social support networks tend to be very loose, particularly for 
very old women (Facchini, 1997), while the rate of women's labour market 
participation is particularly high. Economic conditions in the region, and in 
the province where Milan is located, tend to be better than the average in 
Italy, for both the working-age and retired population (Benassi, 2001). 
Finally, the city attracts a large number of immigrant workers, either docu- 
mented or undocumented, who are employed mainly in the service sector. 

The data were collected by means of over 60 semi-directed interviews with 
dependent older people, their family members, paid carers and key inform- 
ants. The purpose was to analyse the decision-making process in relation to 
elderly care focusing primarily on the views of caregivers and on decisions 
regarding the purchase of market care. Thirty-five interviews were con- 
ducted with informal caregivers or with the close relatives of dependent eld- 
erly persons in very poor health and functional conditions living in diverse 
social and economic circumstances. Given their poor health conditions, eld- 
erly people themselves (N = 8) were interviewed when available and able to 
answer questions. In addition, 15 interviews were conducted with migrant 
women working as badanti, most of whom (11) were from Eastern Europe — 
namely Ukraine, Romania, Moldova, Russia and Poland - and the remain- 
der from South America and Asia. With two exceptions, all these migrant 

were working as full-time carers and living in the same 

dwelling as the older person to whom they were providing care. Finally, 10 
interviews were carried out with key actors, such as service providers, pub- 
lic home care services and organizations engaged in elderly care or assistance 
to immigrants. Key actors were also actively involved in obtaining the sam- 
ple of informal caregivers and migrant workers. 

The article first analyses the reasons and conditions for the development 
of private care. It then examines the issue of intergenerational solidarities 
and gender relations, and concludes with some final remarks. 


Reasons and Conditions for the Development 
of Private Care 


The analysis in this section shows that the externalization of care services 
in Italy has taken place in relation to three distinct but interconnected fac- 
tors: a lack of informal resources, the availability of monetary resources 
and the reduced cost of services. 


Lack of Informal Resources 

A lack of informal resources does not ‘automatically’ produce a care mar- 
ket, for two main reasons. First, an absolute lack of informal resources may 
not increase demand for market care. Second, the definition of a situation 
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in which informal resources are lacking is based on the perception and 
availability of alternative solutions. These two reasons are now discussed. 

The absence of potential informal caregivers able to provide extensive 
care is clearly a factor in the growth of paid care. Older people without 
strong support networks — such as older couples or the widowed without 
children, unmarried older persons and widows with children living too 
far away to provide extensive care — tend to fall into this group. In these 
circumstances, paid care may be an explicit solution for the lack of infor- 
mal care resources, and it is quite often resorted to when all informal care 
resources have been exhausted. 

Nonetheless, paid care cannot entirely substitute for informal care, 
since some informal support is needed in order to gain access to paid 
care. Because the employment relation between an individual worker 
and a family is a direct one, and given the heavy care needs of the older 
people concerned, somebody from the informal network of the elderly 
person usually takes responsibility for finding a care worker and for 
monitoring the care activity performed. Even when such informal resources 
are scarce, some interaction between the paid worker and the elderly per- 
son's informal network takes place, as described by this Ukrainian 
badante. 


The lady has two children, but they don't live here. They come here every 
week, to see that everything छि fne. One of them comes one week and the other 
the next week. They are good to her, but they cannot take care of her; they live 
too far away. 


Older people living alone with no relatives or other potential caregivers 
are unlikely to rely solely on commercial support. As agreed by the key 
informants, when care needs become particularly heavy and no informal 
resources are available, institutionalization is the most likely outcome. 

However, the shortage of informal resources cannot always be identi- 
fied by means of objective indicators. Apart from the absence of poten- 
tial informal caregivers, or their inability to perform care tasks, the 
sample revealed that some potential informal caregivers chose not to 
provide care directly. In several cases, elderly people in the study had 
one or more children living close by — often in the same neighbourhood, 
or in the same building - with whom they had very frequent contact. 
Although closely concerned with arranging care, the children were not 
involved in the direct provision of services, contrary to what one would 
expect in light of the traditional Italian model; instead, they organized 
and oversaw the paid care provided for their older parents and relatives. 

In some cases, the work commitments of the children (especially the 
daughters) were cited as the main reason for their inability to provide 
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direct care. Sometimes, work was cited as the principal ‘obstacle’ preventing 
the direct provision of care, as in the case of this woman working as a secre- 
tary and living next door to her father: 


I work full-time. Of course when I get home from work I run here and see what 
has to be done. But I can't do more than this. I can't stop working to care for 
my father. I know it sounds cruel. But I need my job and Il need it afterwards. 


Besides the ‘need’ to work in order to cover current and future neces- 
sities, the choice of working for the market rather than providing infor- 
mal care for a parent was explicitly justified by women on the grounds of 
high work commitment and job satisfaction, but not by men who were 
not confronted by the dilemma. A number of women respondents stated 
that they had a ‘right’ to choose not to take care of their parents, as long 
as they were able to arrange a satisfactory care setting for them, as 
explained by this woman: 


I like my job. It’s important to me. I know that my mother thinks that a good 
daughter should stay at home and take care of her. But I’m not doing anything 
wrong: she has all she needs and I’m here whenever I am not at work. 


However, most daughters and daughters-in-law of elderly people in 
the sample were not active in the labour market: they had either retired 
or had been housewives for most of their lives. Even in such circum- 
stances, many of them had chosen not to provide direct care, but instead 
arranged some form of private care for their elderly parents. Competing 
care demands from other members of the family — such as husbands, chil- 
dren and grandchildren — were sometimes referred to as the main obsta- 
cle preventing the provision of direct care and the reason for recourse to 
paid care. 

According to most respondents, being the main informal caregiver of 
an older dependent relative is physically and psychologically demanding 
and time-consuming. In quite a few cases, interviewees depicted paid 
care as an option that allowed their own autonomy to be maintained and 
the best use to be made of their time, as explained by this woman: 


I retired two years ago after 35 years of work. My husband retired last year too. 
We thought we could finally have some time for ourselves. But then his 
mother got worse and worse. At the beginning we were taking care of her: we 
were doing everything. Now it’s impossible. She needs someone there all the 
time. It would mean giving up our lives. I don’t think it is right. Of course we 
are doing everything necessary. She is never alone. When the ‘woman’ [paid 
carer] is not there we stay with her. But we all deserve a life. 
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A lack of informal resources may therefore result either from a ‘struc- 
tural’ shortage or from the decision by daughters and daughters-in-law 
to stay in the labour market, or simply not to provide direct care even 
when they are not employed. In all cases, the presence of paid care is 
accompanied by the leading role played by an informal supporter in 
arranging, supervising and sometimes remunerating paid workers. 


Avallabilty of Monetary Resources and the Reduced 

Cost of Services 

The combination of a relative abundance of cash resources and the low 
cost of services is a key factor in the development of a care market. Italy’s 
quite generous pension system, together with the availability of care 
allowances - these being the most important form of support provided 
by social policies and usually used to supplement overall household 
income - are likely to be partly responsible for the development of a care 
market, because they make it easier to purchase care. Nevertheless, these 
conditions would not be sufficient without the development of a low-cost 
and loosely regulated care labour market. The average pay of a full-time 
live-in care worker hired in the grey market (between €700 and €900 per 
month for a 24/7 service) is approximately equal to the sum of the mini- 
mum pension and the national care allowance for dependent people. 
Given the large proportion of elderly home-owners, who do not have to pay 
rent or a mortgage, a higher-than-minimum pension or a relatively small cash 
contribution from the children facilitates the decision to employ paid care. 

A large section of the public would be unable to purchase services in 
the regulated market because of their higher cost compared to the under- 
ground economy. Hiring a worker in the grey market is cheaper for sev- 
eral reasons, as indicated by respondents. First, social contributions and 
taxation do not apply in the grey market. Nevertheless, this is not the 
main reason for preferring the grey market, given the low fiscal and 
social security wedge in the sector (Da Roit, 2003). In the case of full-time 
employment and live-in arrangements, the principal differences between 
the regular and irregular market arise when work schedules and other 
contractual and social rights of care workers are taken into account. 
Whereas national agreements on domestic work set a maximum weekly 
number of work hours and the conditions under which overtime can be 
worked, as well as regulating paid leave, sick leave and holidays, infor- 
mally defined working relations usually entail an extended and non- 
remunerated working schedule together with constant day and night 
availability. When the older person requires constant care, one worker 
hired in the grey market substitutes for at least three workers potentially 
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hired in the regular market, who would work three different shifts. Only 
occasionally in the sample, and usually in the case of well-off families, 
did more than one worker take care of one older person. The most com- 
mon situation was that of live-in workers paid a monthly lump sum to 
provide 24-hour assistance, six to seven days per week. 

In this respect, the traditional features of the Italian welfare system 
appear to have fostered the development of a more market-oriented care 
system. The prevalence of cash allowances as social policy measures on 
the one hand, and the existence of a large and tolerated underground 
economy (Mateman and Renooy, 2001; Schneider and Enste, 2000), that 
attracts undocumented migrant labour (Reyneri, 2001), on the other, have 
sustained the growth of a widespread care market. 


Changing Intergenerational Solidarity within Familles? 

The sense of duty is an important element in the caregiving relationship. 
Social norms about intergenerational responsibilities provide guidelines 
for decision-making about care arrangements and a framework used by 
social actors to give sense to their behaviour (Finch, 1987). Widely held 
beliefs about family obligations are used as a frame of reference within 
which individuals negotiate their family responsibilities and actual 
action. According to Finch and Mason (1991, 1993), judgements about 
‘the right thing to do’ are varied and complex, and most people do not 
give unconditioned assent to the principle of kinship obligations (Finch 
and Mason, 1991: 356). Even if there is general consensus on the existence 
of family and filial obligations, what occurs in care situations is a differ- 
entiation of their content and practices with reference to specific condi- 
tions and available resources. The ways in which filial responsibilities are 
perceived and performed tend to differ from one social class to another 
(Attias-Donfut, 1995; Comailles and Martin, 1998: 75; Pitrou, 1992) and 
they may change from one generation to the next (Attias-Donfut et al, 
2002). 

In the case considered here, it is likely that changes in the opportunity 
structure allowed potential caregivers to renegotiate the practical aspects 
of intergenerational responsibility. Thus, access to paid care is a strategy 
to reduce the informal care burden while maintaining overall responsi- 
bility. The possibility to renegotiate the content of filial support, however, 
18 unlikely to be equally distributed in society and a differentiation in 
strategies is found according to socioeconomic circumstances. 
Reducing the Burden while Maintaining Responsibility 


Our evidence suggests that intergenerational solidarity is still crucial in 
care for elderly people, although it tends to be expressed less through the 
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provision of direct care and more through the supervising, and possibly 
financing, of care provided by paid workers. Hiring a badante is a strategy 
obviously intended to reduce the informal care burden when there is a 
dependent elderly person in the (extended) family. More specifically, it is 
a strategy that reduces the commitment required of women to provide 
unpaid care and redirects responses to care needs towards paid care. 
Although the care provided by paid workers to some extent substitutes 
for care furnished informally, the externalization of care tasks to the mar- 
ket does not entirely exhaust the elderly care responsibilities of family 
members, or diminish their personal involvement in caregiving, or 
weaken their perceived filial obligations. 

The responsibility for ensuring care for an older parent remains within 
the (extended) family: women tend to assume the role of care managers 
and of secondary direct caregivers. Moreover, even after a good deal of 
direct care has been externalized to a paid worker, daughters still under- 
take intense care activity, as this woman explains: 


Don't think that there is nothing to do. I go there twice a day to see that every- 
thing is fine, that she doesn't need anything. Whenever there is a problem she 
[the paid carer] calls me. And you should know what we went through when 
six months ago my mother decided that the girl working for her was not the 
right one. I don't even want to think about it anymore... 


Very often there is close cooperation and/or a division of tasks 
between the paid care workers and one or more members of the family. 
Former informal full-time carers tend to substitute for paid workers 
when they are absent and to support and complement them in everyday 
activities. During days off, sick leave and holidays, the informal care- 
givers tend to reassume the role of direct caregivers, as in the case of this 
woman: 


1 do my shift on Sunday. The badante has her free day [on Sunday] and I stay 
with my mother. 


There was general agreement among the interviewees that older people 
should be supported by their female family members, even though this 
generalized norm tends to be interpreted and implemented differently 
today compared to the past. 


Social Inequalities Matter 

This shift in practices and in the definition of the content of intergenerational 
solidarity is not evenly distributed across households. Significant differences 
in attitudes and choices with regard to care emerged from the interviews 
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associated with social inequalities, which play an important role in the 
transformations now apparent in care arrangements. When relatively 
abundant resources are available, it is possible to make a choice that is 
usually not viable for families living in more deprived circumstances. 
Recourse to paid care is not a strategy adopted by women in general to 
reduce the burden of unpaid care; rather, it is a strategy adopted by 
(upper and lower) middle-class women. 

The middle- and lower-class women in the sample framed the provi- 
sion of care to elderly parents in totally different ways. In poorer house- 
holds, the provision of direct care is not an explicit choice among several 
alternative responses to care needs; it is rather a ‘natural’ result of the 
dependency of an older member of the family. Direct care is the usual, 
and to some extent unquestioned, response to elderly dependency. 
Accordingly, women belonging to poorer social and economic strata 
seem to still embrace a conventional interpretation of intergenerational 
solidarities within the family, and tend to express more traditional views 
on filial obligations, as in this case: 


I know that he would not want anybody else to touch him. It is my duty as a 
daughter. 


By contrast, filial obligations tend to be different among middle-class 
daughters, as evidenced by this high school teacher: 


Some think that if you don’t do it yourself, you're not a good daughter. But in 
my opinion what counts is that he lacks for nothing. 


Moreover, it may be argued that the presence of an older dependent 
person in the family is seen more as a resource than as a burden in 
poorer households, compared to middle-class families. What middle- 
class women regarded as a high cost ~ providing direct care for a large 
number of hours ~ is for low-income and low-educated women, who 
are non-active or underemployed, a significant source of financial 
support. Whereas better-off children did not consider the possibility 
of exchanging money with part of their time, the older person’s pen- 
sion and care allowances represented important resources to be 
exchanged for care by children living in disadvantaged economic cir- 
cumstances: 


She does not have much: just the minimum pension, and the accompagnamento 


[national care allowance]. ... We take care of everything and, of course, we 
manage her money. With all we do for her it is normal, it is the minimum. 
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Thus, higher social and economic resources tend to enable reformulation 
of the normative content of filial obligations. Given the availability of 
cheap labour, this reformulation has been possible for a large proportion 
of middle-class women, and not only for upper-class ones. 


From Unpald to Pald Care Work: 
Changing Power Relations and Confilct 


Ongoing changes in care for elderly people and the advent of a care mar- 
ket with the aforementioned features raise important questions about 
their wider social implications. First, the long-established gendered divi- 
sion of labour is likely to be affected by changing modes of care organi- 
zation and by the new forms assumed by intergenerational solidarities. 
Since informal care work was almost exclusively carried out by women 
in the past, the (partial) commodification of care (Ungerson, 1997) now 
taking place in the familist care model, and the changing forms of inter- 
generational support, may challenge the division of responsibilities and 
of work between men and women. Second, the shift from a care system 
dominated by informal support to a mix of informal and paid care is 
likely to have major implications in terms not only of relations between 
the genders but also of relations within them. The issues of power and 
control over time, space and monetary resources so crucial in the care- 
giving relationship, also arise in relationships between the former infor- 
mal caregivers who now become employers and their badanti. Given the 
informal and fragmented ways in which the care market has been devel- 
oping, tensions already present in informal care are being shifted to the 
employment relation. 


Gendered Division of Care Work 

Although informal care is still mainly a concern of women, among fami- 
lies that have hired a paid worker to take care of a dependent older per- 
son the fulfilment of filial obligations has become more a monetary and 
organizational matter than one of direct care provision. In two ways, this 
change entails the closer involvement of men in solving care-related 
problems. First, decisions concerning money matters are unlikely to be 
taken by women alone, but are shared between the male and female 
members of the family. Several interviewees reported discussions and 
joint decisions on care arrangements that involved the hiring of a paid 
worker. A few cases where a care worker was hired after a period of direct 
provision of care by one or more members of the family highlighted the 
potential change intrinsic in this shift as soon as paid care is considered, 
a broader involvement of family members takes place. The shift from 
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informal caregiving is often a turning point leading to the explicit 
involvement of men (partners and brothers) in decisions concerning care, 
as reported by this woman: 


My brother wasn’t doing much. He would come here and ask me about things. 
That was all From the beginning I was the one who took care of everything. 
But as soon as I said ‘enough’ we had to discuss what to do, where to find the 
person, how much to pay her. And we did it together 


Moreover, the new role played by women in organizing and supervis- 
ing care challenges the traditional gendered division of labour, since such 
organizational tasks are more easily shared with male partners or broth- 
ers than occurs with direct care. Although asking a male member of the 
family to perform body care was out of the question, it was not unusual 
for them to be asked to make some of their time available so that they 
could undertake organizational tasks, as indicated by this woman: 


My brother stopped working a couple of years ago. We all live in the same 
The things I do, he can do as well. There is nothing difficult 
about coming here and taking a look. 1 must say that he is very cooperative. 


Several women reported that they shared responsibilities with their hus- 
bands and brothers as regards visiting and supervising the care provided 
by paid carers, particularly when male members of the family were not 
working in paid employment. 

In summary, our evidence suggests that a new balance in the division 
of care responsibilities between men and women is being achieved, not 
through the increasing involvement of men in direct caregiving, but 
rather through the decreasing involvement of women, as the shift takes 
place from informal care to commodified care, and as responsibility for 


financing and organizing care is shared more equally. 


Tensions from Unpaid to Paid Care 

Paid care work has developed in Italy with little regulation or formaliza- 
tion. This means not only that jobs in care tend to be low paid and under- 
protected, but also that the tensions typically present in informal care 
tend to be reproduced in the employment relation. Some of the conflicts 
over time and space that often characterize informal care relationships 
are widely apparent in employment relationships, and are informally 
regulated between employers and workers in spite of legal regulations. 
With the externalization of care tasks, family members previously engaged 
in unpaid care display a tendency to offload tensions, conflicts and power 
confrontations onto the employment relation. Most paid care workers 
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live in the same dwelling as the older person for whom they care. 
Although this arrangement is an advantage for the badanti, in that they 
are provided with safe and free housing, it also imposes a rigid con- 
straint. Working times tend to extend far beyond regular schedules, and 
workers are obliged to be constantly available, as pointed out by this care 
worker from Moldova: 


I know it's not their fault. They [the children] are not bad people. They treat 
me as one of the family. But I have to be here every day, 24 hours a day. I can 
never go out, because he [older dependent man] doesn't want me to. He's 
afraid of being alone even for one minute. Even when there is nothing to do, 
I’m stuck here. 


Little privacy is granted to paid carers, who are often very aware of the 
hardship imposed by the lack of separation between their personal life 
and their job. ‘Slavery’ is the word sometimes used by the workers to 
describe their position, as in the case of this Russian woman working as 
a full-time, live-in badante: 


I live here, but I don’t have a life. I don’t have any time for myself, when she 
needs me, I have to run. It’s true that I’m paid for my work. But this is not a 
job, this is slavery. 


In summary, by externalizing care work, families - and particularly 
women within families - are seeking to redefine the terms of their obli- 
gations and to redistribute the care burden. This redefinition crucially 
involves the role of female low-paid workers, who, given the informal 
basis of their employment relationship and their weak bargaining posi- 
tion, absorb some of the tensions previously embedded in the informal 
care relationship. 


Conclusions 


Major changes have taken place in care arrangements for elderly people in 
Italy. A large care market based on the direct employment of care workers — 
mainly undocumented migrant women operating in the grey market — has 
developed since the second half of the 1990s, in parallel with the decreasing 
importance of informal caregiving, which, by contrast, was traditionally 
the main source of support for dependent elderly people. The article has 
discussed three related issues: the conditions under which these changes 
have taken place, their meaning in terms of intergenerational solidarity 
and their implications in terms of relations between women and men, 
and among groups of women. 


Da Rot Changing Intergeneraiionel Solidarities 


The evidence suggests that a lack of informal support, together with 
the availability of monetary resources and the reduced cost of paid serv- 
ices, are important conditions for the development of private care for 
dependent elderly people. The availability of such monetary resources 
and the lower cost of services have encouraged and enabled potential 
caregivers to choose between providing direct care or buying paid care, a 
choice that was not previously available to them. 

Intra-family solidarity is still of extreme importance in the provision of 
support for dependent elderly relatives, although its content is presently 


being redefined: potential informal caregivers are now more likely to 


manage and supervise the care provided by paid workers instead of pro- 
viding direct care themselves. This shift to a mix of informal and paid 
care — combined with a change in normative models ~ is linked with 
changes in the position of middle-class women: reflecting similarities to 
men and upper-class women in the past. Also, middle-class women tend 
to perform a leading role in organizing and monitoring the care provided 
by paid workers. 

These new care arrangements question both gender relations and rela- 
tions among women. On the one hand, the shift from the provision of 
direct care to the provision of organizational tasks and fmancing tends, to 
a certain extent, to equalize the positions of men and women with regard 
to care responsibilities. Although the role of women in informal support 
provision is still more important than that of men, the latter show signs 
of becoming more involved in organizational tasks and emotional sup- 
port, as well as participating in explicit decision-making about care 
arrangements. On the other hand, there is an evident division among 
those women who can afford to employ a paid carer (middle and higher 
social strata), those who continue to provide unpaid care work (lower 
social strata) and the women who are underpaid and exploited migrant 
care workers. Buying care in the (deregulated, low-cost and grey) market 
has therefore become a viable solution to the care needs of a large pro- 
portion of the Italian elderly population, which however reproduces in 
the employment relationship the tensions and power confrontations 
present in mformal care. As suggested elsewhere (Andall, 2000), the 
emancipation of middle-class women from unpaid care and the dimin- 
ishing gender division of unpaid labour has to some extent been facili- 
tated by the growth of an underprotected female immigrant labour force. 


Notes 


1. However, the supply of institutianal care is greater in northern regions (3 percent 
in the late 19908), intermediate in central regions (1.5 percent) and extremely low 
in southern regions and the islands (below 1 percent) (ISTAT, 2003a). 
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2. In the late 1990s, around 224,000 registered domestic workers — providing not 
only care for elderly people but general household services — were employed in 
Italy, of whom more than half were foreigners (INPS, 2004). Nevertheless, 
it is estimated that more than 80 percent of work hours in the sector were in the 
grey market. While registered employment remained stagnant throughout the 
1990s, the size of the grey market increased, especially in the second half of the 
decade (ISTAT, 2003b). Finally, around 350,000 undocumented migrants work- 
ing in the domestic service sector applied for an amnesty to regularize their 
positions between 2002 and 2003 (Ministero dell Interno, 2004). 

3. In the second half of the 1990s, according to calculations based on ISTAT 
national survey data, 10 percent of households containing at least one person 
aged 65 or over were buying commercial services (Pollastri and Tozzi, 1999). 
The share was slightly higher in the Lombardy region - 12 percent (Ranci, 
2000), where, according to a representative regional sample of older people, 
6.8 percent of people aged over 65 and 20 percent of people aged over 85 
recelved paid help with personal care (Colozzi, 2000: 99, 101) According to 
estimates the overall number of badanti should be as high as 800,000 in 2006. 
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abstract: The article documents a shift in the assumptions underpinning welfare 
state change in Europe, towards an ‘adult worker family model’ in the context of 
dramatic family and labour market changes. This set of assumptions, in which all 
adult men and women are presumed to be active in the labour market and 
increasingty self-supporting, amounts to a new ‘social settlement’. The article 
suggests that, given the existing gendered division of paid and unpaid work, the 
lack of attention on the part of policy-makers to the issue of care and care work 
means that women are unlikely to become fully autonomous citizen workers, 
which will in turn exacerbate gender inequalities in later life. The article argues 
first, that the degree of behavioural change does not fully support the major shift 
in policy assumptions; second, that the assumptions being made by policy- 
makers about what will happen to care work are untenable; and third, reviews 
the existing policy logics and debates about care before sketching what is needed 
to secure a holistic approach to care. 
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Population ageing is widely acknowledged as a common challenge fac- 
ing modern welfare states (e.g. Pierson, 2001). The gender inequalities 
inherent in those challenges have been well documented in terms of 
women's greater longevity, poor pension entitlement and thus greater 
risk of poverty in later life (Arber and Ginn, 1995; Ginn et al, 2001). 
However, as this literature has noted, the issue of gender inequalities has 
not occupied a prominent place in either the academic literature on the 
“crisis in inter-generational exchange” (e.g. Kotlikoff, 2003) or in the policy 
trends and proposals for pension reform. 
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Welfare in old age depends largely on one's position in adult working 
life, which is why older women have historically suffered greater poverty 
rates than men (Lewis and Piachaud, 1992). Indeed, the problem of gen- 
der inequalities in old age is part of a much larger set of gender divisions 
in paid and unpaid work that characterize the whole of adult life. Over 
the past quarter of a century, there have been dramatic changes in family 
form and in the contributions men and women make to families, mainly 
as a result of women's increased participation in paid work. These 
changes have meant first, that women are now making a much greater 
financial contribution to families, while the balance of contributions in 
terms of unpaid work between men and women at the household level 
has changed rather little (Gershuny, 2000). Second, there is much greater 
fluidity in partnering, with high rates of separation and family break- 
down, and a large increase in single-person households, with more 
women therefore requiring a measure of economic autonomy. At the 
same time, there has been major welfare state restructuring, which has 
seemingly paralleled family and labour market change with policy-makers 
increasingly making the assumption that all adults, male and female, will 
be active in the labour market, and thereby economically independent. 
This shift in assumptions about the roles of men and women at the house- 
hold level is sufficient to constitute a ‘new social settlement’, which has 
particular significance for women (Lewis, 2002). The article argues that 
the interrelated changes in families, labour markets and welfare states 
may well exacerbate gender mequalities in later life because inadequate 
attention has been paid to the need for care over the life course and to the 
care work that is provided chiefly by women in both the formal and 
informal sectors. 

Put simply, family and labour market change have served to erode the 
“male breadwinner model family’. The settlement at the heart of the mod- 
ern welfare state was that between capital and labour: the labour contract 
to which social insurance was successfully joined and which is now under 
profound review (Supiot, 1999). But it has been increasingly recognized, 
first by feminist analysts (Lewis, 1992; Orloff, 1993), and more recently in 
the mainstream comparative literature on welfare states (Crouch, 1999; 
Esping-Andersen, 1999), that there was a second key settlement between 
men and women. The old labour contract was designed first and foremost 
for the regularly employed male breadwinner and provision had to be 
made for women. The gender settlement meant that those marginal to the 
labour market got cash cover via dependants’ benefits. Supiot (1999) has 
described the labour—capital settlement in terms of financial security 
traded for dependence. A similar set of arrangements can be said to have 
marked the gender settlement. The male breadwinner model was based on 
a set of assumptions about male and female contributions at the household 
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level: men having the primary responsibility to eam and women to care for 
the young and the old, as well as their husbands. Thus, this model made 
provision for the unpaid work of care, but at the price of inscribing female 
dependence on men. The male breadwinner model that was built into the 
postwar settlement assumed regular and full male employment and stable 
families in which women would be provided for throughout their lives, 
largely via their husbands’ earnings and their husbands’ social contribu- 
tions. This family model has been substantially eroded; however, I argue 
that any assumption that men and women will be fully individualized as 
citizen workers with concomitant capacity for ‘self-provisioning’, for 
example in respect of pension provision, is difficult to sustain in respect of 
women for the foreseeable future. 

This is in large part because of the problems posed by care and care 
work! The literature on gender and old age recognizes the extent to 
which giving and receiving of care in old age will become a more press- 
ing issue in the future, especially for elderly women, but it is argued here 
that a more holistic approach must be taken in relation to care and the 
development of care policies. Care lies at the interstices of formal and 
informal provision, paid and unpaid work, and welfare state services and 
cash benefits. In addition, it routinely enjoins intergenerational support, 
between parent, more often mother, and child, and between child and 
elderly parent, more often between daughter and mother. This article 
focuses on the way in which the unequal, gendered division of unpaid 
care work for young and old during adult working life is one of the major 
issues explaining the extent to which women are unlikely to be able to 
become fully autonomous citizen workers, which, given the shift in the 
assumptions underpinning social policies regarding the contributions 
men and women make to families, will be a major issue affecting their 
welfare in old age. À range of care policies addressing the care needs of 
women of working age — in respect of the unpaid care that they give to 
their children and elderly parents ~ is thus argued to be crucial for the 
well-being of those same women in their old age. 

The first section of this article reviews family and labour market 
changes and the extent to which they ‘match’ the new set of assumptions 
that have come to underpin policy development, which I have called “the 
adult worker model family” (Lewis, 2002), im which all adults, male and 
female, are assumed to be “citizen workers”. This section goes on to docu- 
ment the extent to which there has been a profound change in European 
policy-makers’ ideas about what men and women should contribute to 
families. From the point of view of women, this change amounts to what 
Hall (1993) terms a ‘paradigm shift’, involving a set of assumptions based 
on a notion of “full individualization” in the sense of self-support. Orloff 
(2004) has argued that the idea of an adult worker model family effectively 
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means the ‘end of maternalism’ and an end to the claims that women have 
historically made as mothers. While this is probably more true of the US 
than Western Europe, the trend is common to both parts of the world. 

Care work for young and old dependants has still to be done, and 
women perform a disproportionate amount of this work. They are both 
carers and in old age are the majority of the cared-for. The recognition of 
care work over the whole life course as a policy issue in and for itself is 
therefore central to the welfare of elderly women. As the analysis of 
changing policy assumptions shows, the thinking underpinning an “adult 
worker model family” assumes that care will be both ‘defamilialized’ and 
‘commodified’, in other words put into the paid, formal sector, where in 
all probability — given the sexually segregated labour market — it will be 
performed by women. The second section of the article considers 
whether such a formalization of care work is possible. The final section 
examines the existing policy logics that inform care policies and what is 
needed by way of a new approach to address the issue of care work if 
gender equality is to be a real goal, if the adult worker model family that 
is central to the new social settlement is not to prove as disabling for 
women as the traditional male breadwinner model, and if women are not 
to be severely disadvantaged in old age. 


Family, Labour Market and Welfare State Change 


There has been substantial and rapid change since the 1970s both in fam- 
ily formation and in female labour market participation, and hence in the 
financial contribution that women make to families. There has also been 
substantial welfare state change or restructuring, since the 1980s in the 

countries, and since the 1990s in continental Europe 
The nature of the behavioural changes has fuelled an independent desire 
on the part of policy-makers to tighten the fundamental connection between 
(paid) work and welfare, and increasingly to make receipt of social wel- 
fare provision dependent on labour market ‘activation’. Greater family 
fluidity, more female labour market participation and the erosion of a 
male breadwinner model family seems to support the notion that we are 
indeed experiencing processes of ‘individualization’, which in turn legit- 
imize the shift in policy assumptions towards an adult worker model 
family and a new social settlement based on a reworking of the work-welfare 


relationship. 

Individuallzation, Partnering and Labour Market Change 
Individualization has been conceptualized by social theorists as processes 
by which people’s lives come to be less constrained by tradition and custom 
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and more subject to individual choice (Beck, 1992, 1995; Beck and Beck- 
Gernsheim, 1995; Beck-Gernsheim, 2002; Giddens, 1990, 1992), although 
policy-makers’ understanding of the term is usually limited to the increase 
in individual economic autonomy. However, processes of individualiza- 
tion are uneven and partial. Nor can it easily be assumed that people are 
acting more autonomously in terms of planning their lives and evaluat- 
ing risks (see O'Rand and Shuey, this issue, pp. 287-304). There is con- 
siderable evidence to suggest that people's choices may depend in part 
on the consideration they give to the welfare of others, and on how far 
others influence the way in which they frame their choices (Finch and - 
Mason, 1993; Lewis, 2001; Weeks et al, 1999). Feminists have long 
insisted upon the importance of connection and the relational self to 
women's moral sense (Gilligan, 1982; Griffiths, 1995; Held, 1993). 
Sevenhuijsen (1998) has made the case for an “ethic of care”, taking a rela- 
tional view of the self, and viewing the individual as living in a network 
of social relationships that are interdependent. 

Indeed, individualization is far from complete. In most Western 
European countries, an adult worker model family is more evident as an 
‘ought’ in respect of policy prescriptions than it is a social reality. In respect 
of family formation, most western countries have falling first marriage 
rates, high and stable rates of separation and divorce, increasing rates of 
cohabitation and lone-parent families, and increasing proportions of 
single-person households. While in the 1960s sex became separated from 
marriage, during the last quarter of a century marriage has become sep- 
arated from parenthood, with cohabitation as the main driver (Lewis and 
Kiernan, 1996). There are of course wide variations between western 
countries, both in terms of the rates themselves, and in the pace of change. 
But a trend towards greater fluidity in intimate relationships is unmis- 
takable. Cohabitation often precedes marriage and follows divorce, such 
that the individual's life course looks increasingly messy (Haskey, 1999). 
Such behaviour makes it impossible for policy-makers to assume the 
existence of a stable male breadwinner model family. Thus, for example, 
family law has increasingly sought to emphasize the responsibility of men 
and women as parents, rather than as husbands and wives (Eekelaar and 
Maclean, 1997). However it is a much larger and unwarranted leap to assume 
that adults are acting as fully autonomous individuals, either socially or 
economically. 

In respect of labour market participation, the broad trends are similar 
across western countries. Male participation rates have declined to some 
extent, due in large part to early retirement and redundancy, while female 
participation rates — particularly those of mothers - have increased much 
more dramatically. Even in a country such as the Netherlands, where 
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female employment rates remain low compared to most other Western 
European countries, the pace of change over the last 20 years has been 
dramatic. However, this does not mean that women are becoming as eco- 
nomically autonomous as men. In European Union (EU) member states, 
the most common pattern is that of a one-and-a-half earner family, with 
the woman working part-time (Rubery et al., 1999). In countries such as 
Germany, the Netherlands and the UK, women often work very short 
part-time hours, under the national insurance threshold; but in Scandinavia, 
part-time usually means much longer hours, around 25-30 a week. In 
Britain, women's contribution to a couple's joint lifetime earnings was 
estimated at the end of the 1990s to range from 41 percent for a low- 
skilled woman without children to 49 percent for a high-skilled woman, 
dropping to 24 percent and 47 percent respectively for a woman with two 
children, reflecting the large earnings gap between equally skilled men 
and women that hits low-skilled women particularly hard (Women's 
Unit, 1999), with knock-on consequences for the provision they are able 
to make for their old age. However, it should be noted that Ginn and 
Arber (2002) have contested these figures, showing that even among 
women with a degree and children under five only 29 percent were in 
full-time employment in the mid-1990s. 

Thus, while the broad trends in behaviour are towards greater individ- 
ual choice in respect of partnering and reproduction, and towards greater 
individual economic autonomy, men and women are far from being fully 
individualized and gender inequalities remain substantial. However, the 
broad nature of the behavioural changes taking place, together with the 
impossibility of continuing to assume the existence of the traditional 
male breadwinner model family, has made policy-makers swing towards 
a new set of policy assumptions based on the idea of ever-increasing indi- 
vidualization. Policy documents at both the EU and nation-state levels 
indicate that policy-makers are increasingly assuming that all adults, 
male and female, will be able to become self-sufficient, for example in 
respect of pension provision, because it is assumed that they will be in the 
labour market. The danger is that such assumptions are running sub- 
stantially ahead of the social reality so far as the position of women is 
concerned, for example pension reform in most EU member states has 
included a measure of privatization and a lengthening of the period of 
contributions necessary to secure the basic state pension. Given that 
women are not equal to men in the labour market and may be addition- 
ally vulnerable as a result of periods of time spent as carers and/or lone 
mothers, such measures are bound to exacerbate the gender inequalities 
that have already been documented (Arber and Ginn, 1991; Ginn, 2003). 
Increasingly, there are tendencies to individualize social provision, so 
that women are treated the same as men - as citizen workers — and that 
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responsibility is ‘privatized’ to the individual, rather than risks being 
pooled in the manner of the core social programmes associated with the 
building of welfare states. Given the unequal gendered divisions of paid 
and unpaid work, such processes of individualization in respect of social 
programmes are bound to disadvantage women. 


Evidence for the Change In Policy Assumptions at the 

EU Level 

It is now broadly agreed that the trend in western welfare states has been 
towards a reworking of the relationship between social provision and 
employment, with the emergence of what Goodin (2001: 39) has called ‘a 
new constellation of work-and-welfare variables”. Policy-makers have 
sought to shift the emphasis from rights to responsibilities, and from so- 
called ‘passive’ to ‘active’ welfare, such that claimants on the welfare 
system are ‘encouraged’ into work and that the work is made ‘to pay’ 
(Lodemel and Trickey, 2001). Gilbert (2002) has characterized these trends 
in terms of a series of shifts from social support to social inclusion via 
employment, from attention to measures of ‘decommodification’ (enabling 
people to leave the labour market for cause) to ways of securing commod- 
ification (entry to the labour market), and from unconditional benefits to 
benefits that are heavily conditional on work or training. The relationship 
between paid employment and social provision has always been central to 
modern welfare states; what is striking about this reworking of the rela- 
tionship is the way in which it has been couched in gender-neutral lan- 
guage. It is now assumed that women as well as men will be “citizen 
workers” (Lewis, 2001, 2002). 

At the EU level, employment growth has increasingly been seen as a 
key social policy goal for the Commission, because it is viewed as the 
means of promoting social inclusion and as a way of increasing economic 
competitiveness. The European Commission’s 2000 Social Policy Agenda 
sought to strengthen “the role of social policy as a productive factor”, 
pointing to the economic benefits of health and education expenditure, of 
protection against a range of social risks, and of measures to facilitate 
adaptability in the labour market (EC, 2000: 5). In this approach, social pol- 
icy was presented more as an equal partner with economic and employ- 
ment policies, and was justified in terms of the ‘social investment’ that is 
necessary to sustain competition and growth. In this sense, it becomes 
costly not to develop social provision. But arguably, the role of social poli- 
cies was still seen primarily as support for economic policies. The idea of 
social investment is additionally problematic in respect of older people, 
for while it has made it easier to focus on improving the welfare of 
children, it is much harder to justify policies that address older people in 
this way (Lister, 2004). 
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Women have been seen as an untapped labour reserve. Reports to both 
the Portuguese Presidency in 2000 (Ferrera et al., 2000) and to the Belgian 
Presidency in 2001 (Esping-Andersen et al., 2001) favoured higher female 
labour market participation as a means of increasing both competitive- 
ness and the tax base of the continental European social insurance wel- 
fare states. The European Commission set a target of 57 percent for female 
labour market participation in member states by 2005, and 60 percent by 
2010 (EC, 2002b, 2003). The Commission has called in addition for reforms 
of means-tested benefits so that each member of the household has an 
incentive to work (EC, 2002a). It is also significant that recent EU-level 
employment policy documents have put more emphasis on the provision 
of formal childcare services than on policies that enable parents to care 
(via, for example, parental leave programmes), and virtually no mention 
has been made of informal care for frail elderly people. 

But the degree of labour market activity that is expected of women has 
remained unspecified in the policy documents. In practice, in those coun- 
tries where women’s paid employment has increased the most dramati- 
cally over the past decade, there has been a tendency for women to enter 
more ‘flexible’ and part-time forms of employment. Thus gender equal- 
ity defined in terms of individualization and labour market participation 
has not managed to deliver ‘better jobs’ in the sense of equally secure, 
equally well-paying employment, with equally good pension provision 
for both men and women. Indeed, in the recent transformations of the 
work-welfare relationship in western welfare states, women have often 
found themselves occupying the more ‘flexible’ jobs. 

The promotion of female labour market participation has tended to be 
instrumentalist and has not paid attention to the unpaid work of care, 
which accounts in large part for the different position occupied by men 
and women in the workforce. The academic arguments put to EU-level 
bodies since 2000 in favour of the adult worker model family have 
assumed the desirability of a ‘defamilialization strategy’, whereby care 
work (for children and adult dependants) is commodified and put into 
the public, formal arena (Esping-Andersen et al., 2001, 2002). 

At present, in common with most national governments, the Commission 
is also committed to promoting ‘active ageing’ (in terms of staying longer 
in paid employment) as a means of reducing the pension burden by 
avoiding the rapid decline in labour supply, which will also impact neg- 
atively on economic growth and the sustainability of pensions systems. 
Thus active ageing has been primarily defined in terms of labour market 
participation (EC, 2002a, 2004), which repeats the blindness on the issue 
of care work that has characterized the promotion of greater labour mar 
ket participation for working age adults. Older people and particularly 
older women are very likely to be ‘active’ in caring for grandchildren or 
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for older family members or friends. Itis also crucial that unpaid work be 
redistributed over the life course if there is to be a more gender-equal 
redistribution of working time over what will be a longer working life 
(see also Guillemard, 2000). 

Policies to address care work that are based solely on the aim of com- 
modifying it and thereby increasing female labour market participa- 
tion are not enough and bode ill for the welfare of women in later life. 
First, they do not tackle the problem of gender inequalities due to the 
gender divisions of paid and unpaid work among adults of working 
age. In other words, they do not address the problem of how care work 
should be shared. This is important, because as the next section shows, 
it is highly unlikely that all care can be commodified. Second, they do 
nothing to ensure that care work is valued: paid care work in the for- 
mal sector is usually low paid (see articles by Da Roit and Martin- 
Matthews, this issue), and the value of unpaid, informal care work has 
tended to be overlooked by policy-makers, as the definition of “active 
ageing’ demonstrates. 


The Nature of Care Work and the Possibilities for 
Commodification 


The gendered division of care work has a major impact on women’s wel- 
fare over the life course and raises the twin issues of how to value and to 
share care, between men and women and between the individual and the 
collectivity. Thus, if addressing the well-documented gender equality in 
old age is to be a policy goal, it is impossible to ignore the issue of care. 

The recasting of the central work-welfare relationship that underpins 
social provision has insisted on the importance of labour market partici- 
pation for all, and has suggested that the issue of care be dealt with pri- 
marily by defamilializing it and commodifying it. Care can of course be 
commodified without being defamilialized; that is, direct payments can be 
made to family carers, to grandparents caring for children or, more com- 
monly, to adults caring for elderly relatives (Ungerson, 2003). However, as 
the previous section showed, the recent, strong push by policy-makers has 
been towards relocating care work in the formal, paid sector. 

There are many problems with this approach; I highlight three. First, as 
feminists have long argued (e.g. Graham, 1983), care is more than tend- 
ing, more than a task. It mvolves emotional labour and relationship. It is 
passive as well as active, for example the carer may have to ‘be there’ to 
make sure that an elderly person does not fall, or while a child plays with 
another child. Thus the shift from so-called ‘passive’ to so-called ‘active’ 
welfare that has underpinned the new social settlement has been partic- 
ularly disadvantageous for women who have caring responsibilities, 
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because it makes the task of justifying the higher rewards for care work 
even more difficult. Second, the injunction to care is experienced differently 
by men and women (Sevenhjuisen, 1998; Tronto, 1993). Women’s reputa- 
tions as carers are often important to them, because caring for one's chil- 
dren or one's elderly parents is often felt to be a duty. This gendered normative 
expectation that women will care serves to weaken their bargaining power 
in the household and in the labour market. Third, it is important to note 
that even when care is commodified it neither fully substitutes for the 
unpaid work of care, nor does it do away with the need to rely on the infor- 
mal care provided by relatives and friends (Lewis, 1998; Da Roit, this issue, 
pp. 251-269). 

Care is a universal human need (Nussbaum, 1999, 2003; Sen, 1985, 1999) 
Care work has to be done and therefore warrants a central place in policy 
making. Arguably, there has to be a ‘choice’ to do it (Lewis and Giullari, 
2005). However, it is politically difficult in modern ‘active’ welfare states to 
decide to choose not to do paid work in favour of unpaid work, as well as 
vice versa. In the next section, I examine briefly the policy logics that cur- 
rently operate in respect of care and some of the current debates about the 
direction of care policies, before sketching a more holistic approach. 


Policies for Care 


Policies towards care work are nested in very different policy logics at the 
level of the nation-state. Only the USA and the Scandinavian countries 
have developed models of provision that are based on the assumption 
that men and women will be citizen workers and more or less equally 
active in the labour market. However, the assumption of an adult worker 
model family is very differently embedded in these two regions. In the 
US, the obligation to work is embedded in a residual welfare system that 
often borders on the punitive, while in Scandinavia the obligation to 
work is supported by an extensive range of cash benefits and care serv- 
ices. The US model is fiercely gender-neutral; equality between men and 
women is defined in terms of sameness. However, while the state does 
very little to intervene in the private sphere of the family, there is wide- 
spread access to affordable (but not necessarily good quality) private 
market care services for young and old. The Scandinavian model treats 
men and women as citizen workers, and then allows for difference, with 
women taking a much larger proportion of parental leave, for example, 
than men (Hobson, 2004; Lewis and Astrom, 1992). The Scandinavian 
countries have much higher proportions of women working part-time 
than is the case for the US, but these women are usually exercising their 
right to work long part-time hours while they have preschool children. 
However, the Swedish labour market is highly gender segregated. 
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The terms and conditions under which a shift towards an adult citizen 
model family is pursued matter enormously for gender equality, and also 
for the welfare of all family members. Most Western European countries 
have effectively pursued a policy of partial individualization, resulting in 
a one-and-a-half breadwinner model in which the woman works part- 
time; for example, the huge increase in female labour market participa- 
tion in the Netherlands has been entirely part-time (Knijn, 2004). This 
amounts to little more than a modified version of the old male bread- 
winner model family. It does not provide a basis for treating men and 
women the same, as citizen workers, equally able to make pension 
provision for themselves in later life. 

The wide variety of existing arrangements serves to make the point 
that even if, as Orloff (2004) has suggested, the trend towards an adult 
worker model family and the accompanying shift in the assumptions 
underpinning social policies are unstoppable, there are nevertheless pol- 
icy choices to be made. The aim of defamilializing and commodifying 
care, which is a byproduct of the drive to increase female employment, is 
both untenable and unlikely to address the problem of gender inequali- 
ties. Existing policies towards care have been characterized by pendulum 
swings (see also Lister, 2000), particularly between cash benefits and 
services, not least because care per se has not been the main policy driver. 
Rather, care policies have been harnessed to other policy goals, such as, 
most recently, increasing women’s employment. 

It is therefore necessary to consider the options for more care-centred 
policies. Currently, there are new and radical proposals entering the pol- 
icy debate in some countries (the US, the UK and the Netherlands), espe- 
cially in respect of ‘money’ as a solution to the problem of providing care. 
Alstott's (2004) proposal for caretaker accounts would permit a working 
age adult to spend the money on his/her own education, pension or on 
childcare. Similarly, a Dutch proposal has been formulated to permit indi- 
viduals to save money via tax deductions and to use it to take time off to 
care, or for sabbatical leave from paid work, or for pension contributions 
(Knijn, 2004). A dedicated sum for care allocated to the individual would 
in theory permit people to choose whether to care themselves or to buy 
care, and would have the advantage from the state’s point of view of 
shifting the responsibility for decisions about the nature of care provision 
to the individual. 

There are major problems with these kinds of proposals, even if the 
amount of money to be allocated and at what point in the life course 
could ever be agreed. First, such a policy strategy is unlikely to make a 
genuine choice to care possible for all people. Women’s freedom to 
choose between paid employment and care work is restricted by the 
needs and choices of others, mainly men. Care accounts would privatize 
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the issue to the individual account holder, who may not have the power 
to exercise genuine choice. In the case of Alstott's proposals, it is highly 
likely that women would use the money for childcare and men for their 
own education or retirement, thus exacerbating inequalities in old age 
(research on the household division of resources has long shown that 
childcare is considered a female responsibility in the UK, however it is 
provided). 

Second, compensation for care work — the value attached to it—is never 
likely to be high. When care is commodified, the jobs in formal child and 
elder care settings are some of the lowest paid in western economies, 
which is why they also tend to be carried out by women, who are increas- 
ingly migrants (Da Roit, this issue, pp. 251-269). If the amount of money 
provided in a care account is unduly modest, then it is likely to perpetu- 
ate low pay in the formal care sector, as well as providing an income for 
informal carers that will not permit economic autonomy. Care accounts 
represent a highly individualized solution. As such they appear to be as 
logical a policy response to family and labour market change in increas- 
ingly pluralist societies, as is the shift in the assumptions underpinning 
policies in favour of an adult worker model. 

Effective policies to address the human need for care over the life 
course and to tackle the issue of the gender inequalities deriving from the 
unequal gendered division of paid and unpaid work are central to 
women's welfare as carers and, in very old age as the majority of persons- 
cared-for. Both Nancy Fraser (1997), on the basis of a philosophical analy- 
sis, and Gornick and Meyers (2003), on the basis of their empirical 
analysis of policies to reconcile parenthood and employment, have rec- 
ommended a move towards the universal citizen worker/carer model. 
This constitutes a very different approach to that taken by the European 
Commission in two crucial respects: first, it acknowledges the importance 
of addressing care work in and for itself; and second it promises to 
address the balance of paid and unpaid work in men's lives as well as 
among women. 

Such an approach demands multiple policy approaches. The Netherlands 
is the only country to have made a universal worker /carer model family 
into official policy, via the Combination Scenario, which envisages part- 
time work and part-time care as the desired pattern for both men and 
women of working age.” But implementation has proved extremely diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, Bianchi and Casper’s (2004) US data suggest that if 
nothing is done to encourage a reduction in men's working hours to 
enable them to do more unpaid work, then women will be unable to 
choose to increase their hours of employment. Only if the problems of 
valuing and sharing care work are addressed will there be an opportunity 
for women to make adequate pension provision for their old age, to 
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receive good quality care in their old age, and to achieve greater equality 
with men. 

If both the complexity of care needs and care relationships are consid- 
ered alongside the issue of gender equality, there can be no single policy 
solution. In addition, it is important to develop policies for care across the 
life course. The determination of policy-makers at the EU (and member 
state) levels to encourage female labour force participation has resulted 
in the setting of targets for childcare services (at the Barcelona Council 
meeting in 2002), but little attention has been paid to the equally pressing 
issue of care for elderly people. The welfare of women in old age is likely 
to depend increasingly on their capacity for self-provisioning during 
adult working life, which depends in turn on their labour market position 
and on the extent to which unpaid care work is rewarded and shared. 
Thus, developing care policies for later life is a much larger issue than 
addressing the care needs of elderly people, important though this is. 
From the carer’s point of view, the following dimensions are crucial to 
securing a genuine choice to engage in paid and/or unpaid work: (1) 
time — both in terms of the right to reduce paid working time without 
penalty, and the right to time to care that is compensated; (2) money - in 
the form of cash to buy care, and benefits for carers; and (3) accessible, 
affordable and high-quality services - for both child and elder care. A 
wide range of policies addressing all these dimensions at the level of the 
household (and specifically encouraging men to care), and at the level of 
collective provision, are necessary if we are to address the social risks 
arising from the erosion of the male breadwinner model, which threaten 
the welfare of women throughout their adult lives and into later life. 


Notes 


1. Women's position in the labour market, in respect of the gender pay gap in 
particular, is also of major importance, but is not treated here. 

2. In 1998, a European Foundation for the Improvement of Living and Working 
Conditions survey on employment options for the future showed that 71 per- 
cent of respondents (from all EU member states) wanted to work a 30- to 40- 
hour week, with convergence between male and female respondents towards 
a preference for long part-time working (OECD, 2001), which seems to pro- 
vide support for this policy. However, these are preferences and respondents 
probably assumed all other things — namely income - to be equal. 
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abstract: This article uses data from multiple waves of the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics to examine inequality in the accumulation of pension balances in pri- 
vate accounts for two cohorts of workers in the US. The new occupational pen- 
sion environment is characterized by the rise of defined contribution plans and 
the devolution of risk and responsibility for retirement saving. While men and 
women in this environment face new pension risks, women continue to bear 
greater risks associated with lower workplace earnings and family position. 
Unmarried women consistently have the greatest risk of low pension balances in 
defined contribution plans (DC) and individual retirement accounts (IRAs). 
Divorce, unstable employment histories and lower levels of education and 
income decrease pension savings. The authors conclude that although recent 
changes have increased women’s access to occupational pensians, these changes 
have preserved, and perhaps increased, familiar disadvantages associated with 
gender, marital status and labor market position. 


keywords: defined contribution plans + individual retirement accounts + pension 
risks + unmarried heads of households + women 


Introduction 


In the US context, gender has been a major source of inequality in retire- 
ment and old age (O’Rand, 2001). First, women have traditionally been 
more dependent on public retirement (social security) and on means- 
tested welfare rather than on occupational pensions. Second, until very 
recently the overwhelming majority of women have retired as derived 
beneficiaries (i.e. as dependent spouses, widows or divorced spouses) 
and faced the likely prospect of a reduction in household benefits when 
their husbands died. Relatedly, they have faced higher risks than men 
for poverty in old age, especially after losing their husbands and their 
husbands’ occupational pensions that often ended with their spouses’ deaths. 
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Finally, women’s relative longevity has increased their chances of reach- 
ing the “oldest old” category (those age 85 and over) characterized by high 
levels of disability, co-morbidity, poverty and risks for institutionalization. 

However, recent trends in women’s labor force attachment over their 
lives have increased their levels of occupational pension participation 
and their eligibility to retire on to their own social security benefits, if the 
latter are higher than 50 percent of their spouses” benefits. But, these 
trends have coincided with important changes in the occupational pen- 
sion system and the demographic composition of households, which 
have mixed implications for both men’s and women’s future status in 
retirement. The primary change in occupational pensions is a dramatic 
shift over the past 25 years toward individual pension savings accounts, 
called defined contribution (DC) plans, and away from traditional pen- 
sions with defined benefit (DB) promises until death. These DC plans 
shift all of the responsibility for pension investment in the market away 
from employers to individual workers. Among the demographic 
changes with implications for retirement savings are higher rates of 
divorce and non-marriage among recent cohorts of Americans, which 
have led to diverse household arrangements in middle and older ages 
(Hughes and O'Rand, 2004). Marital dissolution and non-union forma- 
tion, respectively, tend to disrupt or to slow the individual asset accu- 
mulation now required for retirement. Coupled with women's average 
lower earnings compared with men's, the new pensions and the risks 
associated with living in single-headed households have offset many 
gains women have achieved in the workplace and also introduced new 
risks for men. 

This article examines the relationship between gender, household 
structure and pension saving in the defined contribution system. Two US 
cohorts from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics are tracked between 
1984 and 2001 to estimate the effects of variations in household, employ- 
ment and employer pension policy on worker pension balances. 


The Devolution of Pension Risk 


Insurance institutions developed im the last two centuries as responses to 
collectively shared perceptions of individual risks for encountering haz- 
ards associated with illness, death and income loss (Jacoby, 2001). Social 
security, disability and health insurance, and occupational pension — like 
public education - were institutionalized solutions to individual risks. 
As such, risks were spread across populations defined by citizenship, or 
employment organization, or profession. However, the idea of risk spreading 
is being replaced by an ideology of risk embracing that seeks individualized 
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solutions for institutional risks (Baker and Simon, 2002; Heimer, 2002; 
O'Rand, 2000). Global changes in population aging and price competition 
are challenging traditional social insurance institutions and replacing 
them with individualized structures oriented toward the market and 
away from the state. 

The devolution of pension risk is evident in the spread of defined contri- 
bution plans and related individualized financial instruments as the preva- 
lent forms of retirement saving in the 21st-century workplace (e.g. Beller 
and Lawrence, 1992; Munnell and Sunden, 2004). DC plans are investment 
accounts to which workers and (some) employers contribute. They are 
portable and tax sheltered until distributions can be legally withdrawn and 
can carry loan options with strict repayment schedules and penalties 
attached in the case of default. Contributions are usually distributed acroes 
mutual funds of stocks and bands at the discretion of workers. At the time 
of retirement, the balances of these accounts can be paid as lump sums or 
following variable or fixed (or mixed) annuity arrangements 

DC plans are replacing the traditional defined benefit (DB) plans and 
the more prevalent occupational pension, which paid out lifetime annu- 
ities based on formulae that calculated years of service and pre-retirement 
salary levels. DB plans were limited to employees in advantaged labor 
markets. They were principally associated with government employment 
and large monopoly market sectors (e.g. manufacturing, communications, 
transportation) where union-management accords focused on wage and 
benefits agreements. These DB plans were not portable and accessible 
prior to retirement. And, they were available primarily to men, who were 
concentrated in these sectors, and to women in public sector employment 
if they remained with these jobs long enough to vest in their pensions 
(O'Rand, 1986; Quadagno, 1988). Employers were liable for maintaining 
and insuring these plans following legislation in the 1970s (the Employee 
Retirement Income and Security Act of 1973). However, by the mid-1980s 
and early 19903 in the face of population aging and globalization 
processes, employers began abandoning these for DC alternatives. In 
addition, the older DB plans have been recently challenged by problems 
with corporate bankruptcy and underfunding in the manufacturing and 
transportation sectors (especially), meaning that current retirees and some 
older workers in these labor markets face the serious reduction or poten- 
tial loss of their occupational retirement benefits. 

Today, approximately three-fourths of US households are covered by 
some type of private pension plan (Wolff, 2005). Among US households 
with heads who are pension participants, 60 percent have only DC plans, 
while about 20 percent have only a DB plan (Olsen and VanDerhei, 1997). 
Eighty percent of all pension contributions go to DC plans; and nearly 
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three out of four participants in workplace pensions have DC plans, 
among the most popular being the so-called 401k plan (Munnell and 
Sunden, 2004). Thus, workers have become stock and bond investors in 
the market and face highly individualized sequences of risk. In order to accu- 
mulate adequate balances in these plans, workers face multiple risks and 
obstacles (see Shuey and O'Rand, 2004). 

Employment (or worker) risk in an era of downsizing, mergers and 
retrenchment begins a protracted risk process. Getting and keeping a job 
begin this risk sequence. However, given employment the risk of low 
wages follows. Average wages in the US stagnated from the mid-1980s 
through 2000, and actually fell for the lowest earning groups (Levy, 1998). 
Lower-wage workers are discouraged from pension saving since ordi- 
nary subsistence costs are hardly met and since they benefit less by the 
tax shelter. Other risks that workers face include (1) the variability in the 
extent to which employers offer pension coverage and also match work- 
ers’ contributions to pensions; non-contribution by employers to work- 
ers’ accounts discourages worker participation in these pensions even if 
they are offered by employers; and (2) the temptation to borrow from or 
cash out account balances for other family needs such as hospitalization, 
children's education, or home ownership. Of course, the ultimate risk for 
workers across the wage distribution is the market itself or investment 
risk. The stock bubble of the 1990s and the bust of 2000 provided a harsh 
lesson in investment risk. 

Hence, workers face sequentially contingent risks to retirement saving. 
One risk is followed by another. Employment — coverage by a plan — 
sufficient wages to participate in a plan ~> employer matching contribu- 
tions providing incentives to save — family emergencies requiring with- 
drawals from accounts — stock and market performance: this sequence 
of risks for pension saving erects a virtual obstacle course for workers 
who face uncertainties at every turn with respect to employment and 
wage security across their careers. 

The retirement risk sequence begins at retirement. At retirement, workers 
have portfolios of stocks, bonds and other financial vehicles with lump 
sum values. These sums can be managed in two ways: they can be con- 
verted to fixed or variable monthly annuities calculated on the basis of 
life expectancy but promised over the life of the annuitant or they can be 
preserved or rolled over into accounts that workers draw from at rates of 
their own choosing. In the case of the former annuity alternative, the 
worker runs the risk of forfeiting the balance of his/her account upon 
death to the vendor, thus leaving survivors without a bequest; alterna- 
tively, the vendor runs the risk that a retiree will outlive his/her initial 
account balance. In the case of the latter, their accounts continue to face 
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market risks, financial risks such as inflation and interest rate increases, 
and longevity risks in which workers outlive their savings. 

In both the annuity and lump sum scenarios described above, other 
household and health risks remain as always. The loss of a spouse, the risk 
of health decline and the risk of temporary or permanent institutionaliza- 
tion always confront retirement populations. But with the addition of mar- 
ket risks and the individualization of investment responsibilities, these 
old-age risks become even more salient. How much saving is enough to 
anticipate unplanned health or household risks like the death of a spouse? 
How long will you live and how much will you need? The retirement risk 
sequence has even more uncertainty associated with account management 
than the worker risk sequence, because the accumulation process driven by 
earnings has ended. And, ahead lie risks associated with the aging process 
and declming control over many aspects of daily living. 

In short, the shift by employers to individualized market solutions for 
population aging has resulted in the displacement of life course risks such 
as retirement saving to the individual. Social insurance at the national level 
in the US also faces a financial challenge posed by population aging and is 
debating solutions that range between incremental adjustments to the cur- 
rent system (e.g. delaying pension benefit eligibility, increasing payroll 
taxes and moving to gender-neutral policies), as well as introducing pri- 
vate savings accounts to the public social security system. 


Gender-Related Risks 


Pension risks are intertwined with other life course risks, including risks of 
iliness and marital dissolution. All workers face these interdependent risks, 
although women are more vulnerable given their market positions and 
childcare responsibilities (Blau, 1998). Dual-earner households and single- 
headed households have replaced the traditional male breadwinner 
arrangement in the US. Dual-earner households are among the most advan- 
taged, until dissolution (Shuey, 2004). Divorce usually results in divided or 
liquidated assets, including defined contribution plan accounts. 

Single-household heads lack a spousal safety net and are more vulnera- 
ble to job loss, income loss and low account accumulations. Female house- 
hold heads are the most vulnerable before and after they retire, when they 
increasingly depend almost exclusively on public (social security) benefits, 
an association exacerbated by minority racial status (Lee and Shaw, 2003; 
Shaw and Hill, 2002; Smeeding, 1997). 

Risk aversion is another gender-related factor. Women, lower wages 
and lower educational attainment are associated with lower participation 
rates in, lower contributions to and more conservative (bond) investments 
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in pension accounts (e.g. Bajtelsmit and VanDerhei, 1997; Hinz et al, 1997; 
Korczyk, 1993; Sunden and Surette, 1998). These choices result in cumu- 
latively unequal pension balances within aging cohorts. Higher levels of 
education and wages, both correlated with gender, are also associated 
with higher pension participation, higher pension contributions and 
more risk-taking in the equity markets (Hardy and Shuey, 2000). The 
result of these associations over the life course is a high level of inequal- 
ity in pension wealth. 

Finally, birth cohorts after 1945 in the US have entered and worked in 
a rapidly changing employment context. The shift from DB to DC plans 
has been among those changes affecting succeeding cohorts of workers 
differently. The cohort that has spent most of its prime working years in 
the context of spreading DC plans are baby boomers, born between 1946 
and 1964. The older boomers entered the labor market in the 1970s when 
global restructuring began in the monopoly market sectors. They are also 
the cohort that elevated rates of divorce, delayed marriage, serial 
monogamy and never-marriage while other household innovations have 
grown dramatically in these cohorts — and spread to other cohorts (Casper 
and Bianchi, 2002; Hughes and O’Rand, 2004). Hence, they have encoun- 
tered intertwined workplace and gender-related risk sequences that bear 
upon pension account balances. 

The cohort born before the boomers (during the Great Depression and 
Second World War), who began retiring over the 1990s, experienced their 
prime working years while DB plans were more dominant. Women in 
this “war baby” cohort were more likely to be excluded from pension 
plans altogether because of the higher prevalence of DB plans (Employee 
Benefits Security Administration, 2001; Harrington Meyer, 1990). The 
extent to which gender-related risks associated with household dissolu- 
tion and caregiving affected their pension saving and subsequent risks 
for poverty in old age is well documented (Even and McPherson, 1993, 
1994a, 1994b; Lee and Shaw, 2003; O’Rand, 2001). Women in the younger 
boomer cohort (born 1956-64) have had greater access to the increasingly 
prevalent DC plans; the extent to which gender-related risks from house- 
hold dissolution and caregiving has affected their pension saving is not 
well known. 

The analysis that follows examines the impact of selected gender- 
related risks associated with employment and household arrangements 
on pension account accumulations, controlling for age, cohort, race, gender- 
household arrangement, employment history, marital history and pension 
history. The focal hypothesis is that single-female households are especially 
vulnerable to lower pension savings given women's labor market opportu- 
nities and household responsibilities. 
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Methods 


The Sample 

Data were drawn from the 16 waves of the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PSID), an ongoing, representative study of individuals and 
their families residing in the US that began in 1968. We utilized every wave 
of the PSID between 1984 and 2001 (annual waves between 1984 and 1996 

biennial waves between 1997 and 2001).' For our analyses, we restricted the 
sample to married and unmarried households whose head was aged 45-64 
in 2001 and reported an employment status other than retired. The result is 
a base analytic sample of 1178 married and 652 unmarried households to 
estimate the prevalence of types of household pension coverage. Data from 
every wave between 1984 and 2001 on the marital and employment status 
of respondents who are household heads in 2001 are included. 


Dependent Variables - DC and IRA Balances 

Pension balance is a continuous (logged) measure of the dollar amount 
in the pension accounts of the head or both spouses in the household. 
We examine (1) the balance from the primary DC accounts of households 
holding these accounts (from current employment or if currently not 
employed from previous employment) and (2) the balance of individual 
retirement accounts (IRAs) held by the members of the households with 
these accounts (to which DC balances are added if the households have 
such accounts). Primary accounts represent the major or exclusive pen- 
sion plan in which the respondent (and/or spouse) is participating in a 
current job (or at a previous job if currently unemployed). IRAs are tax- 
deferred saving accounts offered outside the workplace by financial 
institutions. They function much like DC plans, except that they are 
available to non-working household members and thus increase oppor- 
tunities for household saving. They are subject to similar tax penalties to 
DCs, if they are cashed out prematurely. The DC balance excludes the 
account balances of respondents who reported having a combination 
plan. For married households where both members are participating in 
a DC plan, the balance variables incorporate the accounts of both mem- 
bers. For household heads who reported an employment status other 
than employed and who participated in a DC plan through a previous 
employer, the balance variables reflect the current balance of the previ- 
ous plan(s). 


Life-Course and Gender-Related Risks 

Gender and Martial Status, Race, and Cohort. The PSID assigned hus- 
bands as household heads for all husband—wife pairs; thus gender of house- 
hold head and current marital status of the household are inseparable 
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(Le. female headed households are single by definition). Given these 
constraints, we estimated models separately for married and unmarried 
households and included a variable for the gender of the single-household 
head. Types of unmarried households are compared to determine the effects 
of widowhood and divorce (or separation) on single-headed household 
pension balances. 

Race is captured by a dummy variable that compares households in 
which the head reports race as black (coded 1) with households of all 
other races/ethnicities coded 0. In addition, two birth cohorts are repre- 
sented in the analysis. The older “war baby” cohort consists of households 
whose head was between the ages of 56 and 64 in 2001 (born between 
1936 and 1945). The baby boomer cohort includes households whose 
head is between the ages of 45 and 55 in 2001 (born between 1946 and 
1956). A dummy variable for cohort (war baby cohort = 1) is included in 
all multivariate models. 


Marital History. In addition to current marital status, measured in 2001, 
marital history of 2001 household heads was constructed by tracking 
marital status in each of the 16 waves. Alternative constructions of marl- 
tal history include the proportion of waves in each state (Le. proportion 
of waves married, divorced or widowed), a measure of whether the state 
ever occurred over the analytic period (Le. ever married, ever divorced), 
and the persistence of a marital state (Le. continuously married, continu- 
ously divorced). 


Employment History. Employment status in each of the 16 waves was 
used to construct variables representing the employment history of the 
2001 household heads. Similar to the measures of marital history, we 
tested alternative measures including the proportion of waves in each 
state (Le. proportion of waves employed, unemployed, disabled or as a 
homemaker), whether the state ever occurred over the analytic period 
(i.e. ever unemployed, ever disabled) and the persistence of a particular 
employment state (Le. continuously employed). 


Employment-Related Risks 

Pension Cash Out At regular intervals since 1984 (1989, 1994, 1999 
and 2001), household heads were asked whether anyone in the house- 
hold cashed in any part of a pension, private annuity or IRA during the 
period. We constructed a dichotomous variable that indicates that a 
cashout occurred (coded 1) at any point since 1984. We also tested a sec- 
ond variation, recent pension cashout, coded 1 if the household had 
cashed out a pension since the previous wave (between 1999 and 2001). 
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IRA, Employer Matching, and Previous Pension. A dichotomous 
variable indicates whether anyone in the household has any money in 
private annuities or IRAs in 2001 (1 = yes). We also constructed a meas- 
ure of whether, for DC participants, their current employer makes contri- 
butions to the pension account (1 = yes). For married couples, the 
household is coded as having a plan with employer matching if at least 
one member is participating in such a plan. In addition, a dummy vari- 
able indicates whether the household head was included in a pension or 
retirement plan, or m any tax-deferred savings plan, through a former 
employer (1 = yes). 


Control Variables 

In multivariate models we included controls for the age of the household 
head (measured in 2001) and class. Measures of social class include con- 
tinuous variables indicating the educational attainment of the head (meas- 
ured as years of schooling completed by 1984) and total household income 
(measured in 2001).2 The measure of income was transformed to correct 
for its skewed distribution and was adjusted for household size. Education 
includes years of schooling. An additional control variable indicating 
respondents missing on the education variable was included to prevent the 
loss of individuals with missing information. Finally, we created a dichoto- 
mous variable indicating the presence of children in the home tn 1984 (coded 1). 
An additional control for households that remained missing on the children 
variable was included to prevent the loss of these households from the 
analysis. 


Results 


Demographic Differences and Pension Characteristics 

Table 1 shows an overall pension participation rate of 63 percent (based 
on weighted data) in 2001. The patterns of participation across race/eth- 
nicity, household type and cohort follow those observed in the literature. 
At the bivariate level, black households and members of the war baby 
cohort were less likely to have a pension plan through their current 
employment. Compared to both unmarried male- and female-headed 
households, married households were much more likely to have pension 
coverage. 

The prevalence of types of pension participation across subgroups are 
also reported in Table 1. One in five households has a DC plan only, a pro- 
portion significantly lower than the US population in general in which 
younger workers are far more likely to have DC-only options. Married 
and boomer households are also more likely to fall in this category. Four 
out of 10 households have a DB or a DB/DC combination - a rate higher 
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than the general population. Married households are again more highly 
covered in this category. Unmarried male and female heads of house- 
holds are less likely to participate in any combination. Interestingly, black 
households with any pension coverage are most likely to fall in the 
DB/DC combination category, perhaps reflecting their occupational loca- 
tions in manufacturing and public sectors where DB plans still exist and 
are augmented by DC plans for the most privileged workers. 

Cash balances m DC plans and IRAs are reported in columns 5 and 6. 
Column 5 figures are based on households reporting a primary DC-only 
plan; column 6 figures are based on households that report an IRA account 
(to which DC balances are also added if DC accounts are reported). The 
balances are remarkably low for these middle-aged cohorts, but vary in 
expected directions except that unmarried male household heads have 

higher balances than married households in DC accounts. Married house- 
holds, on the other hand, have higher average IRA balances combined with 
DC balances. Black households and unmarried male-headed households 
save less in IRA/DC combinations than in DC-only accounts. DC plans are 
employer sponsored, while IRAs are more widely available from financial 
institutions to both employed and non-employed, often benefiting non- 
employed spouses who can save for retirement in this way. Unmarried 
male-headed households hence may save less in these accounts than DC 
accounts. And, black households may have lower income resources to save 
outside the employment sector. 

Table 1 finally summarizes household cashout rates of DC accounts 
and adjusted household incomes across subgroups. One in five house- 
holds has cashed out an account at some time over the observation 
period. Unmarried female heads appear to be the most likely (one in 
four) to cash out their plans; they also have the second lowest household 
incomes, only slightly exceeding black household incomes. No dis- 
cernible differences between cohorts emerge in average cashouts and 
household income 

These subgroup differences in gender, household type and pension 
variables are all correlated with adjusted household income in column 8. 
At midlife, household income reflects the culmination of education and 
employment histories intertwined with marital biography. It reflects 
women’s disadvantage status strongly. 


Multivariate Prediction of Pension Balance 

For households covered by a primary DC plan, we estimated OLS regression 
models predicting account balance (logged). Because of the similarities 
between DC plans and IRAs as means of accumulating retirement resources, 
in a second set of models we predicted current balance from IRAs and/or 
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DC primary plans at the household level. Due to sample size limitations, we 
estimated a combined model for all household types, that is all household 
types are included in one model and differentiated in the independent vari- 
ables as contrasts between single and married household types models 1 and 
2 in Table 2 include characteristics of the household such as race, gender and 
marital status, and age of the household head, cohort, children, marital his- 
tory and employment history. In model 3, we added pension history vari- 
ables, including having a pension from previous employment, recently 
cashing out a pension plan, participating in a plan that includes employer 
contributions and having an IRA. Finally, in model 4 we included current 
household income and education of the household head to add a final 
control for social class, and tested for non-linearities in these effects. 


DC Balance. Net of marital, employment and pension histories, 
unmarried female heads of household consistently have the greatest risk 
of a low DC balance until social class variables in model 4 are introduced, 
when the gender effect disappears. A child penalty is present in these 
models, with those who had children in their homes in the early waves of 
the survey having a lower pension balance, an effect that does not disap- 
pear upon controlling for social class. In addition to the positive relation- 
ship between the linear measure of income and DC pension wealth, 
households with incomes in the lowest quartile were at an additional risk 
of accumulating a low balance in their DC primary plan. Greater age, 
continuous employment, higher education and saving through other 
forms (having an IRA) are associated with greater pension balances, 
although the relationship between IRA and DC balance disappears with 
the addition of the class variables, education and income. Not surpris- 
ingly, recently cashing out a pension plan is associated with lower pen- 
sion balances, although cashout negatively affects the balances only of 
the baby boomer cohort. 


DC and IRA Balance. Unmarried women are again at risk of lower 
pension wealth when balances from both primary DC plans and IRAs are 
considered - a difference that is explained by single women's fewer 
financial resources. In addition, experiencing a divorce at any point dur- 
ing the survey period increases the risk of a lower balance - an effect also 
explained by financial resources. Compared to the older baby boomers, 
war baby households were worse off in terms of pension wealth. As was 
the case with DC wealth, older respondents, those with more stable 
employment histories and greater education were better off. Households 
with an IRA (as opposed to wealth only from a DC plan) have higher bal- 
ances, as do those whose employers make contributions to their plan. The 
effects of pension cashout and of children in the household are similar to 
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results from the DC balance estimates, although in this case the differences 
do not remain significant in the final model adding social class. 


Conclusions 


Social insurance and private insurance institutions are changing rapidly. 
Trends toward individualization and the devolution of risk are introducing 

new responsibilities regarding retirement planning earlier in the life 
course. They are interacting with the marital and employment biographies 
to produce inequality in retirement saving. It appears that men and women 

single-headed households both experience disadvantages in the new 
pension environment. They have lower participation rates in individual- 
ized DC and IRA plans. However, unmarried women’s pension balances 
fall significantly below those of married couples and unmarried men. 

Older occupational welfare schemes, associated with defined benefit 
plans in the US, were exclusive in the labor market. Women who worked 
during the time that these plans were dominant in the workplace experi- 
enced greater pension inequality in retirement based on their exclusion 
from plans. The new gender inequality is not based on exclusion; DC 
plans are widely available. The new pension inequality is more highly 
related to the intersection of marital and employment histories that influ- 
ences the continuity and level of pension contributions over the life 
course. In this regard, women are still disadvantaged. 

Recent efforts to expand the privatization of social insurance (social 
security) may exacerbate this inequality. Social security was intended, 
and has functioned to this time, as a safety net of retirement income. 
Women, in particular, have depended on this program as a result of their 
limited occupational pension savings and their longevity. To move social 
security into the risk-embracing ‘401k world’ will introduce the intrinsic 
biases of the DC plans that currently prevail in the labor market, biases 
related to earnings inequality, gender-related marital and childrearing 
risks, as well as market uncertainty. 

Besides DC plans in the workplace, other private innovations have been 
introduced to offset workplace inequality. IRAs are among these innova- 
tions that may be working to ameliorate workplace-based disadvan- 
tages. According to our findings, these plans appear to increase household 
retirement savings and perhaps may decrease household retirement 
savings inequality in the future. They are targeted at non-working spouses, 
but are still more likely to be adopted by white, married households, 
single male-headed households and by households with higher incomes 
who want to take advantage of tax shelters. In this regard, DCs and IRAs are 
a la carte items on the retirement savings menu presenting choices to indi- 
viduals with unequal resources and divergent biographies. 
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Notes 


1. Longitudinal analyses confront problems of data loss over time due to death, 
attrition and missing values on some measures. In spite of attrition, in-depth 
analyses of the PSID indicate that attrition has not seriously distorted the 
cross-sectional representativeness of the PSID sample (Fitzgerald et al., 1998). 
Sampling weights, which adjust for non-response, attrition and differential 
probabilittes of selection into the sample, were used in all of our estimations. 

2. Total household income includes the head's (and wife’s, if married) income 
from assets, earnings and net profit from farm or business in the year 2000. 
This variable was computed (with missing values imputed) by the PSID staff 
at the Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan. 

3. We used a less powerful square root transformation to bring the non-normal 
distribution into normality because a log transformation over-corrected the 
positively skewed distribution 

The following formula was used to adjust for family size: adjusted income = 
income /family size”, where e is the equivalence elasticity, which could be set 
at a value ranging from 0 to 1. In this analysis we set e to .55, which is the aver- 
age summary elasticity measure for scales such as those used to determine US 
benefits for social programs. 
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L'Intersection de l’âge et du genre: retravailler la théorie du genre et 
la gérontologie sociale 
Clary Krekula 


Cet article examine comment les femmes Agées sont présentées dans la théorie du 
genre et dans la gérontologie sociale. Je montre que les femmes âgées sont 
rendues invisibles dans la théorie du genre à travers la sélection des arènes et des 
thèmes, le monopole du modèle et le manque de problématisation de l'âge. Dans le 
domaine de la gérontologie sociale, les femmes âgées ont fait souvent l'objet de 
recherches. Cependant deux hypothèses risquées ont débouché sur une perspective 
qui met au premier plan le fait d’être malheureux Des interviews menées avec 
des femmes de 75 ans et plus, dans des focus groupes, apportent un nouvel 
éclairage sur le vieillissement comme processus de développement et sur une 
double signification du corps, le corps en scène et le corps hors de la scène. C'est 
pourquoi cet article, basé sur une approche de l’âge et du genre comme des 
systèmes interdépendants, prend position pour une conception plus complexe de 
l'intersection de l’âge et du genre. 


Mots-clés: Age + dimensions corporelles + femmes âgées + genre + gérontologie 
sociale + identités incorporées + intersectionnalité + théories du genre 


La intersección entre edad y género: replanteo de la teoría del género 
y de la gerontología social 
Clary Krekula 


Este artículo analiza la posición de mujeres de edad avanzada en la teoría del 
género y en la gerontología social. Demuestra de qué manera estas mujeres se 
tornan invisibles en la teoría del género mediante la selección de campos y temas, el 
monopolio del modelo y la falta de problematización de la edad. En el campo de la 
gerontología social, las mujeres de edad avanzada han sido con frecuencia objeto 
de investigaciones. Sin embargo, supuestos de doble riesgo han resultado en una 
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perspectiva que pone en primer plano a la miseria. Diversas entrevistas de grupos 
de discusión a mujeres mayores de 75 años han ilustrado el envejecimiento como 
un proceso de desarrollo y un doble significado corporal: en la escena corporal y 
fuera de la escena corporal. Por lo tanto, en base a un concepto de edad y género 
como sistemas interrelacionados, el artículo sostiene que debe haber una 
comprensión más compleja de la intersección entre edad y género. 


Palabras clave: dimensiones corporales + edad + género + gerontología social + 
identidades integradas + intersección + mujeres de edad avanzada + teorías del género 


Que veulent les femmes et les hommes âgés? Les différences de genre 
dans ‘l'expérience vécue’ du vieillissement 
Cherry Russell 


Les problèmes du genre ont toujours été au cœur de la sociologie du vieillissement 
mais leur construction a subi une transformation remarquable pendant les 
cinquante dernières années. Initialement on s’est centré sur la retraite (pour les 
hommes) comme la caractéristique qui définissait le ‘problème de l’âge avancé’. 
Plus récemment la féminisation démographique de la population âgée s'est 
reflétée dans la recherche sociologique qui s’est centrée sur la situation et les 
expériences du groupe des femmes âgées, plus important numériquement. Les 
chercheurs qui s'intéressent aux personnes âgées, et en particulier ceux qui abor- 
dent le problème avec une perspective féministe, ont conclu que le vieillissement 
est un phénomène de genre qui a des significations spécifiques pour les femmes. 
Des observateurs ont récemment attiré l'attention sur ‘l’invisibilité’ des hommes 
âgés, bien que, comparativement, on ait fait peu de recherches approfondies sur 
les aspects de leur vie. Même s'il est bien connu que les femmes vivent plus 
longtemps que les hommes et que la probabilité qu’elles utilisent les services de 
soins formels est plus grande, il y a d’autres différences plus subtiles dans leur 
expérience du vieillissement qui ont été moins étudiées et dont les conséquences 
restent largement ignorées. Cet article s'appuie sur les résultats d'une recherche 
qualitative qui explore les différences de genre dans les ‘expériences vécues’ du 
vieillissement. 


Mots-clés: expérience vécue + femmes âgées + genre + hommes âgés + recherche 
qualitative + vieillissement 


¿Qué desean los hombres y las mujeres de edad avanzada? 
Diferencias de género en la “propia experiencia” del envejecimiento 
Cherry Russell 


Las cuestiones del género han constituido siempre el centro de la sociología del 
envejecimiento pero su interpretación se ha transformado significativamente 
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durante la segunda mitad del siglo pasado. De un enfoque inicial en la 
jubilación (para los hombres) como la característica determinante del 
“problema de la vejez”, la feminización demográfica de la población de edad 
avanzada ha sido reflejada más recientemente en una investigación sociológica 
concentrada en las circunstancias y experiencias del grupo numéricamente 
superior de mujeres de edad avanzada. Los investigadores interesados en las 
mujeres de edad avanzada, en particular aquellos que consideran el problema 
desde un punto de vista feminista, han llegado a la conclusión de que el 
envejecimiento es un fenómeno relacionado con el género que tiene un 
significado especial para las mujeres. Algunos comentadores actuales han 
dirigido la atención hacia la “invisibilidad” de los hombres de edad avanzada, 
aunque no se ha realizado una investigación sistemática importante sobre 
ningún aspecto de sus vidas. Aunque es sabido que las mujeres viven más 
tiempo y tienden a utilizar los servicios de atención formales en mayor medida 
que los hombres, otras diferencias más sutiles en sus experiencias del 
envejecimiento no han sido tan bien documentadas y sus efectos siguen siendo 
aún poco analizados. Este artículo se basa en las conclusiones de una 
investigación cualitativa que explora las diferencias de género en la “propia 
experiencia” del envejecimiento. 


Palabras clave: envejecimiento + género + hombres mayores + investigación 
cualitativa + mujeres mayores + propia experiencia 


Sexualités, genre et vieillissement: ressources et changement social 
Brian Heaphy 


Le problème de la sexualité n'est pas assez étudié dans la sociologie du vieillisse- 
ment. Cet article recommande de placer la sexualité au centre de nos analyses du 
vieillissement et de la vie âgée à l'époque moderne, en traitant le problème du 
vieillissement non hétérosexuel. Cet article utilise des récits personnels de lesbi- 
ennes et de gays âgés d'environ cinquante à quatre-vingt ans pour démontrer 
l'importance des ressources matérielles, sociales et culturelles dans leur manière 
de négocier le vieillissement et la vie 8gée. I indique comment la sexualité, le 
genre et l’âge interagissent pour influencer ces négociations, et soutient que l'ex- 
pérlence non hétérosexuelle montre les possibilités qui s'ouvrent pour, à la fois, la 
reconfiguration et la résilience de significations ‘données’ et de pratiques en rela- 
tion avec l'âge et le vieillissement. Il fournit donc des aperçus sur les possibilités 
inégales de retravailler et/ou de défaire les significations culturelles et les pra- 
tiques sociales qui donnent forme aux expériences du vieillissement et de la vie 
âgée, variables selon les genres. 


Mots-clés: gay + genre + lesbienne + non hétérosexuel + pratiques + ressources 
+ sexualité significations + vie Agée + vieillissement 
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Sexualidades, género y envejecimiento: recursos y cambio social 
Brian Heaphy 


El tema de la sexualidad no está suficientemente estudiado en la sociología del 
envejecimiento. Este artículo propone colocar a la sexualidad en el centro de 
nuestros análisis del envejecimiento y la vejez en los últimos tiempos, ilustrando 
el tema del envejecimiento de personas no heterosexuales. El artículo utiliza 
relatos personales de mujeres y hombres homosexuales de entre cincuenta y 
ochenta años para demostrar la importancia de los recursos materiales, sociales y 
culturales en la formación de sus gestiones de envejecimiento y vejez. Indica de 
qué manera se ven afectadas por la interrelación entre la sexualidad, el género y 
la edad y mantiene que la experiencia no heterosexual ilumina posibilidades que 
existen tanto para la reconfiguración como la resiliencia de los significados y 
prácticas “determinados” en relación con el género y el envejecimiento. Por lo 
tanto, describe las posibilidades desiguales de replantear y/o deshacer significados 
culturales y prácticas sociales que determinan las experiencias del envejecimiento 
y la vejez en base al género. 

Palabras clave: envejecimiento + gay + género + no heterosexual + persona 
lesbiana + prácticas + recursos + significados + sexualidad + vejez 


Les Femmes âgées et la “fragilité”: résistances de l’âge, du genre et du 


corps 
Amanda Grenier et Jill Hanley 


Le concept de < fragilité », tel qu'il est utilisé en santé publique et en service 
social, représente une pratique puissante au sein de laquelle les constructions cul- 
turelles, la justification économique globale des restrictions de coûts et la focali- 
sation biomédicale sur le vieillissement contribuent à stigmatiser le corps des 
femmes vieillissantes. Cet article s'appuie sur des formes complexes de résistance 
observées dans trois études distinctes faites à partir d'entretiens narratifs sur la < 
fragilité », d'entretiens semi-directifs et d'observation participante dans des 
organisations communautaires auprès de femmes âgées de Montréal et de 
Boston. Les résultats révèlent comment les femmes âgées exercent une résistance 
de manières complexes, à la fois en subvertissant consciemment et en cooptant la 
notion de « fragilité » sur un plan individuel et collectif. Une telle résistance 
démontre les tensions entre les notions dominantes de dévalorisation du vieil- 
lissement et la démonstration d’hypothéses imposées liées au genre et à l’âge des 
femmes vieillissantes et de leur corps. Les points de convergence et les formes de 
résistance des femmes ágées mettent au défi les constructions et les attentes 
sociales ainsi que ce que l'on reconnaît comme étant de la résistance. 


Mots-clé: corps + femmes âgées; + fragilité + genre + organisation de la commu- 
nauté + pratigues organisationnelles + récit de vie + résistance + soins 
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Mujeres de edad avanzada y “fragilidad”: resistencia incorporada, en 
base a la edad y al género 
Amanda Grenier y Jill Hanley 


El concepto de “fragilidad”, tal y como se utiliza dentro de los servicios públicos 
de sanidad salud y asistencia social representa una práctica importante eu la cual 
los conceptos culturales, los fundamentos globales económicos de la restricción 
de costes y el enfoque biomédico sobre el envejecimiento chocan como sl estu- 
vieran inscritos en los cuerpos de la mujeres de edad avanzada. Este artículo se 
basa en las complejas formas de resistencia identificadas en tres estudios difer- 
entes basados en entrevistas narrativas sobre la “fragilidad”, entrevistas semi- 
estructuradas y observación participante en organizaciones comunitarias con 
mujeres de edad avanzada en Montreal y Boston. Las conclusiones revelan de qué 
manera las mujeres de edad avanzada ejercen la resistencia de forma compleja, 
destruyendo y apropiándose concientemente la noción de “fragilidad” a nivel 
individual y colectivo. Esta resistencia demuestra las tensiones que existen entre 
las nociones negativas dominantes del envejecimiento y el cumplimiento de 
supuestos predeterminados en base al género y a la edad sobre las mujeres de 
edad avanzada y sus cuerpos. Las interrelaciones y formas de resistencia de las 
mujeres de edad avanzada desafían los conceptos sociales, las expectativas 
sociales y lo que se conoce como resistencia. 


Palabras clave: atención + fragilidad + género + mujeres de edad avanzada + nar- 
ración + organización comunitaria + prácticas corporales + prácticas organizati- 


vas + resistencia 


Situer la ‘maison’ à l'interconnection des sphères publiques et 
privées: vieillissement, genre et travail de soutien à domicile au 
Canada 

Anne Martin-Matthews 


Cet article analyse la fourniture de services de soutien sanitaire et social 
domestique à des clients âgés dans le contexte du domicile comme lieu de soins. 
Il examine l'importance du genre dans la fourniture de services de soutien 
domestique par un groupe marginalisé d'employées féminines; dans les 
expériences de clients âgés qui reçoivent des services dans la sphère privée de 
‘la maison’; dans les relations entre les personnes âgées, le(s) membre(s) de la 
famille et les salariés de soutien domestique; et dans l’utilisation de l’espace, 
qui varie selon le genre, dans le travail de soins á l'intérieur du foyer. La 
chercheuse, qui a une perspective autobiographique et nourrie de réflexions 
personnelles, en tant que fille dans une famille qui recevait des soins 9 domicile, 
a provoqué le réexamen d'un panel de données qualitatives recueillies auprès 
de 150 salariés qui donnent des soins à domicile et de 155 clients âgés. Sont 
analysés les problèmes du territoire et de la frontière, du contrôle et de la 
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coopération, la signification symbolique de la maison, et l'acte de négocier des 
relations contingentes quand les services publics sont fournis dans la sphère 
privée de la maison. 


Mots-clés: domicile + donner des soins + familles + genre + gérontologie 
féministe + introspectivité + soins à domicile + soutien social + travail de soins 
+ vieillissement 


El ‘hogar’ como nexo entre las esferas pública y privada: 
envejecimiento, género y servicios de asistencia en el hogar en 
Canadá 

Anne Martin-Matthews 


Este artículo analiza la prestación de servicios de salud y asistencia social en el 
hogar a clientes ancianos dentro del contexto del hogar como lugar de atención 
y cuidado. Considera al género en la prestación de servicios de asistencia en el 
hogar por un grupo marginalizado de mujeres empleadas; en las experiencias 
de clientes ancianos que reciben servicios en la esfera privada del ‘hogar’; en 
las relaciones entre las personas de edad avanzada, los miembros de su familia 
y los prestadores de servicios de asistencia en el hogar; y en el uso del espacio 
dentro del hogar basado en el género en los servicios de cuidado y atención. En 
base a una perspectiva autobiográfica y auto-reflexiva, las experiences de la 
investigadora como hija de una familia que recibe asistencia en el hogar, 
plantea reanalizar los datos cualitativos provistos por un panel de 150 
prestadores de servicios de asistencia en el hogar y 155 clientes ancianos. Este 
artículo analiza los problemas de territorio y los límites, el control y la 
cooperación, el significado simbólico del hogar y la negociación de las 
relaciones contingentes cuando se prestan servicios públicos en la esfera 


privada del hogar. 

Palabras clave: apoyo social + asistencia en el hogar + atención y cuidado + auto- 
reflexivo + envejecimiento + familias + género + gerontología feminista + hogar 
+ servicios de asistencia 


Les Changements dans les solidarités intergénérationnelles á 
Vintérieur des familles dans un Etat-Providence méditerranéen: la 
prose en charge aux personnes âgées en Italie 

Barbara Da Roit 


Les solidarités intergénérationnelles à l’intérieur des familles sont la source 
traditionnelle de soutien pour les personnes âgées dépendantes dans les pays 
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d'Europe du Sud, où les besoins de soin ont été principalement assurés par le 
travail non payé des femmes. Récemment, le déclin des soins informels et le 

persistant d'offres de services formels se sont accompagnés d'une 
croissance des services commerciaux, fournis pour la plupart par des femmes 
migrantes payées par les familles sur le marché noit. Cet article est basé sur une 
recherche qualitative et H explore les processus sociaux sous-jacents à ces 
changements. Il suggère que, bien que la solidarité intergénérationnelle soit 
encore cruciale, elle “exprime moins par la fourniture directe de soins que par la 
supervision de services payés. Ce changement, qui résulte principalement d'une 
stratégie adoptée par les femmes des classes moyennes, bouleverse les traditions 
dans les relations de genre et la division du travail De plus il produit des 
relations de travail qui se caractérisent par de bas salaires et une sous-protection, 


et qui reflètent des conflits à propos du temps et de l’espace qui sont typiquement 
présents dans les relations de soins informelles 


Mots-clés: Etat-Providence méditerranéen + marchandisation des soins + personnes 
Agées dépendantes + soin informel + soin rémunéré + solidarité intergénérationnelle 


Cambios de la solidaridad intergeneracional dentro de las familias en 
un estado de bienestar mediterráneo: el cuidado de las personas 
mayores en Italia 

Barbara Da Rott 


La solidaridad intergeneracional dentro de las familias es la fuente tradicional 
de atención a los ancianos dependientes en los países del sur de Europa, en los 
que las necesidades de cuidado han sido realizadas principalmente mediante 
el trabajo no remunerado de las mujeres. Recientemente, la reducción de la 
atención informal y la persistente falta de servicios formales se han visto 
acompañadas por el crecimiento de los servicios comerciales provistos 
principalmente por mujeres emigrantes contratadas por las familias en el 
mercado gris. El artículo se basa en un estudio cualitativo y explora los 
procesos sociales detrás de estos cambios. Sugiere que aunque la solidaridad 
intergeneracional sea esencial, no se expresa tanto a través de la atención 
directa sino mediante la supervisión de servicios pagos. Este cambio, que 
resulta principalmente de una estrategia adoptada por mujeres de la clase 
media, desafía las relaciones tradicionales de género y la división del trabajo. 
Es más, crea relaciones laborales caracterizadas por bajos salarios y protección 
insuficiente, reflejando los conflictos sobre el tiempo y el espacio, típicamente 
presentes en las relaciones informales de atención y cuidado. 


Palabras clave: cuidado informal + cuidado remunerada + el cuidado como servicio 
pago + estado de bienestar mediterráneo + solidaridad intergeneracional + 


personas mayotes dependientes 
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Le Genre, le vieillissement et le nouveau plan de développement 
social’ (social settlement): de l'importance de développer 

une approche holistique des politiques de soins 

Jane Lewis 


Cet article examine ce qui se modifie dans les hypothèses sur lesquelles sont 
basées les changements des Etats Providence en Europe, comme le "modèle de la 
famille avec des adultes actifs”, dans le contexte de changements importants dans 
les familles et sur le marché du travail Cette sérle de suppositions, selon 
lesquelles tous les adultes, hommes et femmes, seraient supposés être actifs sur le 
marché du travail et de plus en plus autonomes économiquement, équivaut à un 
nouveau “plan de développement social’ (social settlement). L'article suggère que, 
étant donné la division actuelle du travail payé et non payé en fonction des gen- 
res, le peu d'attention que portent les responsables politiques aux problémes du 
goin et du travall de soins implique que les femmes ont peu de chances de devenir 
des citoyens actifs pleinement autonomes, ce qui va á son tour exacerber les iné- 
galités de genre à la fin de la vie. Cet article soutient que premièrement le degré 
de changement dans les comportements ne justifie pas les changements majeurs 
dans les suppositions qui fondent les politiques; deuxièmement que les 
hypothèses faites par les responsables politiques sur ce qui arrivera au travail de 
soins sont intenables; et troisièmement il passe en revue les logiques qui souten- 
dent les politiques et les débats actuels sur le soin, puis esquisse ce dont on a 
besoin pour assurer une approche holistique du soin. 


Mots-clés: genre + individualisation + modèle de famille avec adultes actifs + 
politique sociale européenne + soin + travail de soins + vieillissement 


Género, envejecimiento y la ‘nueva institución social’: 
la importancia de desarrollar un enfoque holístico 

a las políticas de atención y cuidado 

Jane Lewis 


El artículo documenta una modificación en los supuestos en que se basa el cam- 
bio en el estado benefactor en Europa hacia un “modelo de familia de adultos 
laboralmente activos” en el contexto de los dramáticos cambios familiares y del 
mercado laboral. Este conjunto de supuestos, en que se presume que todos los 
hombres y mujeres adultos están activos en el mercado laboral y son cada vez 
más autosuficientes, implica una nueva “institución social’. El artículo sugiere 
que dada la división existente en base al género entre trabajo remunerado y no 
remunerado, la falta de atención por parte de los encargados de formular las 
políticas al problema de la atención y cuidado y los servicios de asistencia, sig- 
nifica que es improbable que las mujeres puedan convertirse en ciudadanas tra- 
bajadoras plenamente autónomas, lo cual a su vez aumenta las diferencias entre 
los géneros en la vejez. En primer lugar, el artículo mantiene que el grado de 
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cambio en el comportamiento no implica un total respaldo a la importante mod- 
ificación en los supuestos en que se basan las políticas; en segundo lugar, los 
supuestos asumidos por los encargados de formular las políticas sobre el futuro 
de los servicios de atención y cuidado no son sostenibles, y en tercer lugar, anal- 
iza la lógica de la política existente y debate sobre la atención para luego definir 
qué se necesita para garantizar un enfoque holístico hacia los servicios de aten- 
clón y cuidado. 


Palabras clave: atención + envejecimiento + género + individualización + modelo 
de familia de adultos trabajadores + política social de la UE + servicios de atención 


Le Genre et la délégation des risques des pensions aux USA 
Angela M. O'Rand et Kim M. Shuey 


Cet article utilise des données de plusieurs séries de l'Etude Panel de la 
Dynamique des Revenus pour examiner les inégalités dans l'accumulation des 
montants de pensions dans les comptes privés de deux cohortes d'actifs aux USA. 
Le nouveau cadre pour les pensions du travail se caractérise par l'augmentation 
des plans de contributions définies et la délégation du risque et de la respons- 
abilité pour l'épargne retraite. Alors que les hommes et les femmes sont confron- 
tés à de nouveaux risques pour les pensions dans ce contexte, les femmes 
continuent d'étre exposées A de plus grands risques, liés á des revenus plus 
faibles sur le lieu de travail et leur position dans la famille. Les femmes non mar- 
iées ont constamment les plus grands risques d’avoir des montants de pension 
faibles dans les plans de contributions définies (DC) et les comptes de retraite 
individuelle (IRAs). Le divorce, des périodes d'emploi instables et de plus faibles 
niveaux de formation et de revenus diminuent l'épargne pour la retraite. Nous 
concluons que, bien que les changements récents aient augmenté l'accès des 
femmes aux pensions de travail, ils ont préservé, et peut-être même accru, les 
désavantages habituels liés au genre, au statut marital et à la situation sur le 
marché du travail 


Mots-clés: chefs de foyer célibataires + comptes de retraite individuelle + femmes 
+ plans de contributions définies + risques de pensions 


El género y la devolución de los riesgos relacionados con las 
pensiones en los Estados Unidos 
Angela M. O'Rand y Kim M. Shuey 


Este artículo se basa en datos de diversos sectores del Estudio de debate sobre la 
dinámica de los ingresos a fin de analizar la desigualdad en la acumulación de 
saldos de pensión en cuentas privadas de dos grupos de trabajadores en los 
Estados Unidos. El nuevo entorno de pensiones complementarias se caracteriza 
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por el aumento de los planes de aportes definidos y la devolución del riesgo y la 
responsabilidad por los ahorros para la jubilación. Aunque tanto hombres como 
mujeres en este entorno enfrentan nuevos riesgos relacionados con las pensiones, 
las mujeres continúan asumiendo riesgos mayores relacionados con sueldos más 
bajos y su posición en la familia. Las mujeres solteras asumen el mayor riesgo de 
tener saldos de pensión bajos en los planes de aportes definidos ( 
contribution plans: DC) y las cuentas individuales de jubilación (individual 
retirement accounts: IR As). El divorcio, antecedentes de empleo inestable y niveles 
más bajos de educación e ingresos reducen los ahorros para la jubilación. 
Llegamos a la conclusión dse que aunque en virtud de los recientes cambios, el 
acceso de las mujeres a las pensiones complementarias ha aumentado, estos 
cambios han preservado, y tal vez aumentado, las desventajas familiares 
relacionadas con el género, el estado civil y la posición en el mercado laboral 


Palabras clave: cuentas individuales de jubilación + jefas de familia solteras 
mujeres + planes de aportes definidos + riesgos relacionados con las pensiones 
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Visibility 
A Category for the Social Sciences 


Andrea Brighenti 
University of Trento 


abstract: Can visibility be counted as a general category for the social sciences? 
The attempt to provide an answer to this question entails both describing actual 
phenomena of visibility, and defining the characteristics of visibility as a work- 
able, unified category. This article analyses the relational, strategic and processual 
aspects of visibility as constituting a single field. The importance of this field is 
rooted in the deep epistemology of seeing present in our society, as well as in its 
ratio vis-a-vis the other human sensory dimensions and extensions. At the sub- 
stantive level, the article addreases the question of the ambivalences of visibility 
and its effects, according to social places and subjects. Recognition and control are 
understood and explained as two opposing outcomes of visibility. It is argued that 
empowerment does not rest univocally either with visibility (as it is assumed by 
the tradition of recognition) or with invisibility (as it is assumed by the arcana 
imperii tradition). 


keywords: media + recognition + sociological categories + surveillance + visibility 


Ineluctable modality of the visible: at least that if no more, thought through my 
eyes. Signature of all things 1 am here to read, seaspawn and seawrack, the near- 
ing tide, that rusty boot. Snotgreen, bluesilver, rust: coloured signs. Limits of the 
diaphane. But he adds: in bodies. Then he was aware of them bodies before of 
them coloured. How? By knocking his sconce against them, sure. Go easy. Bald 
he was and a millionaire, maestro di color che sanno. Limit of the diaphane in. 
Why in? Diaphane, adiaphane. If you can put your five fingers through it it is a 
gate, if not a door. Shut your eyes and see. (James Joyce, Ulysses) 


The Visible and the Symbollc 


When it comes to enumerating “basic” sociological categories, there is no 
basic agreement. But there is at least a bunch of words most sociologists 
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will admit it is hard to do without — or, for some, to escape from. These 
include things like (social) action, fact, structure, status, class, power, 
group, ritual, representation and, of course — whatever it means — society. 
Quite a few brilliant and leading theorists struggled throughout their 
lives in order to set up one such word, Le. to get some “field” or “system”, 
some ‘subject’ or ‘network’ added to the list. Since not many people 
would put their efforts into campaigning for visibility — and surprisingly, 
given the number of sociological theories and researches that are bound 
to deal with this concept, and despite the huge literature on visual arts 
and visual language - I would like to assign myself the task of develop- 
ing the argument that visibility can be counted as a fully entitled socio- 
logical category. Í am not saying “basic” category: I am not that ambitious, 
and rather sceptical about paradigms. 

Admittedly, the visual is a notable aspect of our culture. Indeed, this 
has been so in many other times and places around the world. However, 
we know from anthropology that the very number of perceptual senses 
and the fault-lines for their demarcation are culturally bound (Classen, 
1993, 1997). Likewise, hierarchical relationships among the various senses 
(which is the most ‘noble’ one, the most epistemologically reliable) and 
the likeliness of synaesthetic effects (the legitimacy of the fusion of differ- 
ent senses) are culturally dependent and evolve in time. Misrecognition of 
the variety of sensory experience is due to the predominance of one sense 
over the others. In the Modern Age, the distance senses of sight and hear- 
ing have marginalized the proximity senses of smell, touch and taste 
(Howes, 1991, 2003). These observations confirm that the domain of phys- 
ical perception is inextricably intermixed with cognition. Perception 
entails a theoretical dimension, as the epistemological debate since the 
1960s, and particularly the scholarship of Kuhn, Lakatos and Feyerabend, 
pointed out. For instance, in Feyerabend’s (1978) account, Galileo, with 
his telescope experiments, created a new, initially counterintuitive way of 
seeing that was functional to support his astronomical theory. In short, 
sensorial experience and theory go hand in hand. 

What we are specifically interested in is not the visual dimension per se, 
but the more complex phenomenon of the field of visibility. Visibility lies 
at the intersection of the two domains of aesthetics (relations of perception) 
and politics (relations of power). When these two terms are understood in 
a sufficiently broad meaning, it makes sense to say that the medium 
between the two domains of aesthetics and politics is the symbolic. A sym- 
bol is aesthetically impressive and semiotically relevant in social relations. 
Just think of the powerful and ambivalent position of the light in western 
culture, its indelibly metaphysical residuum: light is the obsession of 
physics as well as of religion, it marks the field of the sacred and that of 
the secular. It is not simply visible. It constitutes a form of visibility. 
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The symbolic dimension of the visible is central in media technologies. 
Here, of course, the names of Marshall McLuhan and Walter Ong come to 
mind. Their fundamental contribution demonstrated how communicative 
technologies work as extensions of corporeal senses. These extensions are 
hardly neutral. They contribute to selectively enhance a certain type of 
sensory perception and establish a ‘ratio’ among the senses, a hierarchical 
ranking. The supremacy of vision, McLuhan (1964) and Ong (1977) 
argued, is contextually linked to the alphabet technology, particularly in 
its typographic period. 

The theoretical stake for social scientists in interpreting visibility is not 
finding one way to meaningfully talk about figurative images, paintings, 
films, landscapes and the like. Rather, I think, here we have a problem that 
points towards a more comprehensive task of imagining a general cate- 
gory that enables us to think about a wider range of phenomena and 
mechanisms. Ça va sans dire, images, their production and their consump- 
tion, are among these. But many other phenomena that are usually inter- 
preted through classic sociological categories could turn out to be within 
the jurisdiction of visibility. Visibility is a metaphor of knowledge, but it 
is not simply an image: it is a real social process in itself. 

There are several areas in sociological literature where the issue of vis- 
ibility appears, from gender to minority studies, from communication 
studies to the theories of power. Most of these studies deem visibility to 
be an important factor. However, each of them tends to treat visibility in 
its own terms, as a local concept. Consequently, these studies do not seem 
to be engaged within a single conversation. On the contrary, the argument 
developed here is meant to show that the issue of visibility can be treated 
as a single field, and that there would be much to be gained by taking 
such a new viewpoint. 


The Fleld of Visibility 


To begin with, there are at least a few key features of visibility we must 
account for: relationship, strategy, field and process. The relational qual- 
ity of visibility is linked to the basic fact that, when the activity of watch- 
ing occurs among living creatures, seeing and being seen are intimately 
connected. This aspect was acutely noticed by Georg Simmel (1969). In his 
excursus on the sociology of the senses, Simmel investigated the “uniquely 
sociological function” of the eye, and especially of reciprocal eye-to-eye con- 
tact. The symmetrical directness of the eye-to-eye, of reciprocal visibility 
that exists only insofar as it is unmediated (by words or other images), is 
for Simmel the most fundamental type of human mteraction. It is so 
because it leads to an understanding of the other that is not filtered by 
general categories, but is truly individual and singular. What we may at 
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first be tempted to dismiss as “superficial impression’ is in fact the most 
basic presentational form of sociability at large, and it is grounded in the 
visibility of each other’s countenance. 

In an ideal natural setting, the rule is that if I can see you, you can see 
me. But things are not that simple: the relation of visibility is often asym- 
metric; the concept of intervisibility, of reciprocity of vision, is always 
imperfect and limited. In military strategy, it is well known that when 1 
am on the peaks of a mountain and you are down in the valley, I can eas- 
ily track your movements for hundreds of metres around, but you can 
track my movements only in a much more limited way. Complex and less 
complex technological devices, from curtains to stone walls, from video 
cameras to satellites, enhance visibility asymmetries according to planned 
arrangements, liberating it from the spatial-temporal properties of the 
here and now (see Thompson, 2005). The relational aspect of visibility 
points precisely to the fact that asymmetries and distortions of visibility 
are the norm, vis-a-vis the exception of perfect intervisibility. 

Asymmetries transform visibility into a site of strategy. As a matter of 
strategy, visibility exists in cones and truncated cones: seeing and being seen 
are always exercised in the form of ‘from/to few/many’. In ‘Normal 
Appearances’, Goffman (1971) explored this problem in a penetrating 
way, with a central concern towards relations of visibility as they overlap 
and intersect with perceptions of danger. Goffman showed that normalcy 
represents in fact a state of invisibility of the environment. In the lack of 
alarm messages, the environment is ‘transparent’ to the observer. 
Building on Goffman’s difference between being at ease and being 
alarmed, one can appreciate the characteristics of the normal as those of 
the invisible: the normal is unmarked, unnoticed, unthematized, untheo- 
rized. As Sudnow (1972) also argued, seeing-at-a-glance marks the timing 
of interpersonal action. Glances are interactive phenomena for co-pro- 
ducing normal contexts. However, while Goffman and Sudnow took an 
egocentric point of view on such physical visible environments where 
human beings interact - the Umwelt — I would suggest looking at visibil- 
ity from an impersonal, purely relational, point of view, in other words to 
consider it as a field. 

Goffman and Sudnow explored visibility cones whose vertex consisted 
essentially in an individual, and where visibility information flowed from 
the environment to the individual. But we should explain all the other dif- 
ferent cone-like families of flows. When a transformation in reciprocal visi- 
bilities occurs, ie. when something becomes more visible or less visible than 
before, we should ask ourselves who is acting on and reacting to the prop- 
erties of the field, and which specific relationships are being shaped. The 
field of visibility is distinct from all singular visibility flows. It is endowed 
with its own thresholds of relevance and its multiple ensembles of cones. The 
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point may be clarified this way: while visibility is a non-egocentric field, 
there is no such thing as an impersonal “visible”. 

Shaping and managing visibility is a huge work that human beings do 
tirelessly. As communication technologies enlarge the field of the socially 
visible, visibility becomes a supply and demand market. At any enlarge- 
ment of the field, the question arises of what is worth being seen at which 
price — along with the normative question of what should and what 
should not be seen. These questions are never simply a technical matter: 
they are inherently practical and political. 

The problem of what to show, and with what consequences, is persist- 
ent in science, too. In his study on the representation of illness in modern 
medicine, Sander Gilman (1995: 33) stressed the peculiar status of visibil- 
ity regimes, due to the ‘simultaneous, multiple, and often contradictory 
meanings inherent in all images’ — a point that has been made recently 
also by Susan Sontag (2003) in her study on the representation of pain. 
Medical theory and practice, as well as the circulation of medical knowl- 
edge in popular culture, set up a visual normative model based on the 
opposition of health and illness, beauty and ugliness, which could be 
strategically deployed in the attempt to control anxiety about illness. 
Likewise, Foucault (1973) placed a visibility mechanism at the genesis of 
what he called the regard médicale. The medical gaze was understood by 
Foucault not as a personal, but as an impersonal, disciplinary gaze. 
Modern medicine has its main ground in the ‘triumph of vision’ that can 
be reached in the autopsy - literally, ‘to see with your own eyes’ - of the 
corpse. The individual living body, on the contrary, presents itself as invis- 
ible, both because of its organic depth, its impenetrability to sight, and 
because of the intricate interweavings of symptoms it exhibits. Accordingly, 
the task of modern medicine became that of bringing the invisible back to 
visibility. 


The Epistemology of Seeing 


There is a deep epistemology of seeing in western thought. We can gain an 
insightful idea of this by reading Joyce’s poetic mocking of a scholarly 
philosophic argument at the beginning of the third chapter of Ulysses - 
and which Adorno sarcastically stigmatized as ‘peephole metaphysics’. It 
has often been observed that the epistemology of modern science and 
modern philosophy at large do attribute a fundamental role to the sense 
of sight, in the forms of vision and evidence. Vision is an alias for intel- 
lectual apprehension. This would not have been possible without a com- 
plementary operation carried out by Descartes, who dignified vision but 
only insofar as it was understood as an operation of thought, rather than 
of the eyes. In fact, it was the opposite of the linguistic shift from the 
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Greek word theorin, which means to see, to the word ‘theory’. A constant 
tension between the identity of vision and knowledge, on the one hand, 
and the opposition of knowledge and vision, on the other hand, is a con- 
stant of modern philosophy. Criticism of vision as a valid source of 
knowledge was at the core of most sceptical arguments deployed by ratio- 
nalist philosophers against the empiricists. 

In 20th-century philosophy, vision knows two antonyms: the first is lan- 
guage, especially the logical and a-sensorial interpretations of language 
heralded by Wittgenstein in the Tractatus and Heidegger in Sein und Zeit. 
The second is distorted vision, the decoupling of vision and reason, which 
came along as a rejection of the Cartesian visual model. In this latter case, 
there is a fascination for le cóté obscure de la vision, the dark, irrational, non- 
analytical aspects of vision, the flipside of the coin of les idées claires et dis- 
tinctes (Descartes’ famous recipe). In a monumental book, Martin Jay (1993) 
grouped these two forms of reaction to vision under the label of “antiocu- 
larcentrism”, which he diagnosed and analysed in detail in the French 
intellectual tradition. Jay reconstructs the wide stream of antiocular- 
centrism ranging from avant-garde movements influenced by psycho- 
analysis to critical philosophers who denigrated classical conceptions of 
vision. Upon a closer scrutiny of his work, we realize that what most of 
antiocularcentric authors criticized was not vision per se, but the idea of 
a single, absolute, hegemonic, static, theological-rational eye. Theirs was 
not a mere dismissal, but an in-depth critical engagement. Through these 
authors, sight underpoes a profound loss of innocence. The hypostasis of 
vision as power was unmasked. Indeed, power is the evil most of the 
authors discussed by Jay were concerned with, and vision was a matter of 
worry for them insofar as it was a means, a tool or a weapon of power. 

Indisputably, vision is a sense of power, or better, a sense which confers 
a sense of power. Everything 1 see is, at least potentially, within the reach 
of the I can. What is not seen is not thematized as an object in the domain 
of action. The invisible, wrote Merleau-Ponty (1968) in his beautiful 1960 
work notes, is not simply something visible that happens to be contin- 
gently away from sight. Rather, the invisible is what is here without being 
an object. The invisible is intrinsic to the visible, is what makes it possible. 
The punctum caecum of the eye, what the eye will never be able to see, is 
what makes it possible for the eye to gee all the rest of the world. The blind 
point, the invisible, is what connects physically the subject-observer to the 
object-observed. 

Do we perceive unarticulated wholes, or is perception part of the 
process of articulation? Foucault (1972) distinguished the visible (what can 
be seen), which he identified with the regime of the non-discursive, and 
the articulable (what can be said in a given cultural universe), which he 
associated with the discursive. The distinction was meant to maintain the 
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priority of the discursive, although Foucault also acknowledged that the 
visible can never be fully and successfully reduced to the articulable 
(Deleuze, 1988; Fóti, 2003). But is there really incommensurability between 
the two? Are they separate entities, like water and oil, that do not mix? 

Against the radical separation of the visible and the articulable, one can 
advance the argument that, as we try to imagine a pure visible or a pure 
articulable as severed from one another, we quickly fall into a paradox. The 
aesthetic (and, specifically, the visually aesthetic) arrives earlier to us, 
almost instantly, but in fact it is because the political (Foucault's articulable) 
is always already there. True, the two domains speak different languages, 
but the one carries the other onwards. It is not that they are occasionally 
mixed together: they are always together. There is no visible without ways 
of seeing, which are socially and interactionally crafted (Goodwin, 1996), 
and even the pure abstract articulation that makes these ways possible can 
be conceived as an invisible (in Merleau-Ponty’s sense), rather than a dis- 
tinct, unrelated regime. The visible may occasionally look obscure, but 
words can be obscure, too ~ as in Borges's library of Babel. The articulable 
may occasionally look abstract, but images can be abstract, too — as in 
Kandinsky's theory of painting. Visibility is precisely the complex field 
where the visible and the articulable coexist, rather than excluding each 
other. This also helps understand why, alongside an epistemology of see- 
ing, there urgently arises the issue of the im/morality of seeing. 


Recognition 


Visibility is closely associated to recognition. A significant other (Mead, 1959) 
‘tests’ and ‘testifies’ our existence by looking at us. Visibility has to do with 
subjectification and objectification, with the onto-epistemological constitu- 
tion of objects and subjects. The point was clearly made by Hegel (1977: 
8353 ff.) in his master-servant dialectic. There is a whole thread of thought 
in contemporary political philosophy that has made the Hegelian concept 
of “recognition” a central question. Charles Taylor (1989) understands 
recognition as a basic category of human identity, whose origin can be 
traced back to the Judeo-Christian and the secular Enlightenment projects 
of ‘life in common’. In every plural polity, there are Hegelian ‘struggles for 
recognition’ and there is a whole ‘politics of recognition’ (Iaylor, 1992). 
Recognition is a form of social visibility, with crucial consequences on the 
relation between minority groups and the mainstream. Ralph Ellison’s 
novel Invisible Man (1947) makes the point more effectively than much 
later sociological research. For racial and sexual minorities, being invisible 
means being deprived of recognition. 

However, visibility is not linked to recognition in a linear, straightfor- 
ward way. Thresholds of visibility come into play here: there is a minimum. 
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and a maximum of what we may call “fair visibility” — regardless of the 
fairness criteria we want to adopt. Below the lower threshold, you are 
socially excluded. Stephen Frears’ Dirty Pretty Things (2002) paints so 
vividly the daily - and, above all nightly — life of the illegal migrant as the 
life of an invisible subject. The illegal migrant is a socially invisible, yet 
symbolically crucial, homo sacer (Agamben, 1998; Rajaram and Grundy- 
Warr, 2004). Likewise, advanced neoliberalism leads to the rise of new 
and invisible forms of poverty, discursively constructed as the underclass, 
le peuple sans visage who inhabit the slums of the world. These people are 
the unseen, the excluded. 

On the other hand, as you push yourself — or are pushed — over the 
upper threshold of fair visibility, you enter a zone of supra-visibility, or 
super-visibility, where everything you do becomes gigantic to the point 
that it paralyses you. It is a condition of paradoxical double bind that for- 
bids you to do what you are simultaneously required to do by the whole 
ensemble of social constraints. Media representations of migrants as crim- 
inals are supra-visible, as are many other forms of moral panic selectively 
focused onto actors deemed to be representative of moral minorities. 
Clearly, one’s positioning behind or beyond the thresholds of fair visibil- 
ity raises the problem of the management of one’s social image in one’s 
own terms. Therefore, when philosophers and political activists support 
the claims for recognition put forward by minority groups, one should be 
aware that the very social relationship producing recognition can produce 
denial of recognition, too. Distortions in visibility lead to distortions in 
social representations, distortions through visibility. 

It is no mystery that the asymmetry between seeing and being seen is a 
deeply gendered one - often, a sexualized one. In modern western society, 
typically, the male is the one who looks, while the female is the one who is 
looked at. A form of domination and oppression, and a good measure of 
masculine hypocrisy, is clearly present here. The dominant visual repre- 
sentation of women wants them to be always conscious of their being seen, 
and the impersonal gaze of the beholder is in fact a male gaze (Mulvey, 
1975). Seduction is something that takes place in this sexualized dimension 
of visibility. Sight is a sense that can be violently close to lust. Relations of 
visibility are often embedded in voyeurism. Jameson (1993) radicalizes this 
thought in the statement that the whole visible is “essentially porno- 
graphic’. Visual culture, from art history to publicity, is full of examples of 
visual sexual attraction (Berger et al, 1972). More poetically, in the 
Recherche Proust described the impression of a beautiful unknown we 
quickly glance at in the city: ‘the Gods from the Olympus have come down 
in the streets’. This is one of the highest celebrations of the modern, imper- 
sonal, seduction. Nor is this necessarily a strictly western feeling: in 
Kurosawa’s Rashomon (1950) the bandit remembers the beautiful samurai’s 
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lady he will eventually rape with these words: ‘A glimpse and she was 
gone. I thought she was a goddess.’ 

Concerns for dignity and equality apart, we should not be misled into 
believing that being watched is a passive behaviour. Because the glance is 
always, to a certain extent, a two-way process, seeing and being seen 
simultaneously affect the observed and the beholder. I would venture to 
say that not only is there a form of seeing, but also a form of being seen. If 
seeing is an articulated activity, being seen is no less so. In this sense, 1 
think, the naturalist Adolf Portmann (1952) described patterns on ani- 
mals’ plumage as organs for being seen. Often, the relationship of visibility 
is controlled not by the one who looks, but by the one who is looked at. 
With Merleau-Ponty, I know that I am watched by others even without 
watching back, because and insofar as I perceive my body as the address 
of glances from others 

Once we see social recognition as embedded in a visibility field, new 
ways of framing old problems open up. The long-standing humanist 
moral principle requires that we hold a strong distinction between human 
beings on the one hand, and animals and things on the other But within 
the domain of the visible this is not quite easy. Phenomena of objectifica- 
tion of subjects (pornography) and subjectification of objects (fetishism) 
are pervasive, so that enhanced visibility regimes are deeply challenging 
for moral systems based on well-ordered ontologies. When the distinction 
between things and human beings cannot be sharply determined, well- 
ordered ontologies undergo a crisis, as recent debates on actor-network 
theory and the contested boundaries of the human show (for a critical take, 
see Vandenberghe, 2002). At times, the problem of ontological heterogene- 
ity within the social field has been articulated in a critical mood. For 
instance, Debord’s (1967) concept of the spectacle — not a set of imagines 
but a social relation mediated by images — is a détournement of Marx’s def- 
inition of capital, which, in turn, is grounded in the Hegelian master-ser 
vant dialectic of subjectification and alienation. The mixing of visible and 
invisible human relations is thus an important dimension for assessing 
what happens when well-ordered ontologies are in crisis or collapse. 


Sites, Subjects and Effects 


As a quality, visibility can be predicated of sites, subjects and effects. 
Some sites and some subjects are more visible than others. Because sites 
and subjects interact relationally, social effects of visibility depend on who 
is more visible in which site. Effects of one’s visibility feed back from and 
to effects in one’s visibility. 

One of the main distinctions in modern western sociopolitical culture is 
the dichotomy between the public space, associated with visibility, and 
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the private space, associated with invisibility. Once we zoom into more 
circumscribed objects and situations, however, the distinction becomes 

uzzling. Today, the identification of the public with the visible domain is 
problematic. Private spaces (e.g. media and shopping malls) become 
largely more visible than public ones, while traditionally visible public 
spaces recede into invisibility (e.g. boring parliamentary debates). In a 
sense, this is what the whole anti-capitalist movement's struggle for a 
new model of society is all about: to bring back the visibility (as political 
control) of the public sphere. 

The city, and specifically the modern European capital, is a site of vis- 
ibility of which Baudelaire and Benjamin gave wonderful descriptions. 
The fléneur is engaged in a peculiar visual enjoyment of the city, and the 
passages offer a complex articulation of visibilities to him, as they blur the 
separation of outside and inside, day-time and night-time, street and 
home - before the split between safe, warm communal space versus dan- 
gerous, cold urban space (Sennett, 1978: 813) grew dramatically. As urban 
planning designs the field of urban visibility, planners often find them- 
selves in the game of creating new vistas, scenarios and panoramas - not 
by chance, all terms that derive from the Italian modern history of arts. 
Changes in urban visibility are due to the most diverse reasons. Chiefly, 
these are not simply aesthetic reasons: both 19th-century Haussmann 
boulevards in Paris and 20th-century Via dei Fori Imperiali in Rome are 
examples of urban visibility enhancement, caused by a mix of public 
order functions, need for better traffic circulation and the desire to create 
appropriate scenographies and settings for pompa magna celebrations and 
military parades. Richard Sennett (1994: §8) explored the birth of the 
bodily metaphor of the modern city as a site of circulation, which 
emerged in parallel to Harvey’s medical discovery of blood circulation. 
Since then, rapid transit and vehicular traffic generated a new type of 
urban vision (on the political implications of visual speed, see Virilio, 
1986). 

Mass media are high-visibility places endowed with the quality of con- 
ferring visibility to the people who join them. As a process, visibility works 
instantly but extends in time. When you say to a friend who is enjoying his 
15-minute celebrity of the Warhol age ‘I saw you on TV yesterday’, this and 
other similar communications are part of what we mean by visibility. We 
may say that visibility has a flash and a halo: it is both instant and it has a 
duration. The flash is pointed on a person in a given place, but at the same 
time it weakens, or even removes, the perception of the context. Sometimes 
social actors deliberately seek this kind of separated experience, such as 
tourists, whose travel and visual enjoyment are designed to be a temporary 
break from their ordinary, daily settings (Urry, 2002). Touristic places exhibit 
a media-type visibility. They are consumed in the halo of spectacularism 
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generated by practices of anticipatory representations of enjoyment and 
mediatic flashes through which they are introduced. The critique of sepa- 
ratedness of images from life was the main aim of the critical concept of 
spectacle (Debord, 1967). While blaming the spectacle has become a com- 
monplace, it has been often overviewed that separation is precisely what 
enables the emotional synchronization of all viewers. Recently, Mathiesen 
(1997) has analysed the viewer society in terms of visibility cones. He calls 
‘synopticism’ the device where the many watch the few. The few who are 
watched as “the spectacle” are in any case mediated by representations. 

Visibility curdles into representations. In the absence of dissonant 
messages, representations tend to settle down and stabilize themselves. 
That is why the issue of access to the places of visibility is a central polit- 
ical question. To access these places is the precondition for having a voice 
in the production of representations. More precisely, it is not simply 
“access” that matters, but rather the styles and modes of access. It is not 
simply true that if I am disempowered or a society’s outsider, then I am 
invisible. Rather, what happens is that 1 access visibility places in ways 
that are largely or completely out of my control (Champagne, 1993). Just 
think of representations, narratives and images of starving people and 
criminals: the type of feelings they usually arouse in the beholders (mercy, 
hate and so on) are completely detached from the feelings of the repre- 
sented people, because the latter are just seen and represented, but have 
no say on their own image. 

Visibility breeds identification and makes it possible. In this respect, we 
should account for at least two different types of identification: identifi- 
cation by social category, and identification by individual features. 
Surveillance is, of course, an activity that goes through a procedure of 
individual identification — it is important to get the right person — but 
then, in fact, it is aimed at social classification of people, and, more pre- 
cisely, a type of classification that is essentially grounded in the summa 
divisio between safe and dangerous subjects. Consequently, in the activi- 
ties of surveillance and control, individual identification is instrumental 
to a further stage of identification by social category. Individual identifi- 
cation, on the contrary, is the end-point of other kinds of processes, such 
as that of recognizing a VIP or a media person — which often activates a 
specific ‘celebrity sighting’ interaction frame (Ferris, 2004). 

Advertisement is an activity that consists in producing high-visibility 
objects. Advertisement can thus be understood as a strategy directly aimed 
not so much at making you buy something, but rather at having you look- 
ing at certain things rather than others. The point is enhancing the visibility 
of certain objects — real or fancied as such, Le. not necessarily products, but 
also lifestyles, feelings, etc. — vis-a-vis others. What counts is the recognition 
of given objects. This is a Gestalt mission. In order to work, advertisement 
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must be able to produce immediate individual identification of a figure on a 
background: ‘the publicity belongs to the moment’ (Berger et aL, 1972: 129), 
and its object belongs to the flash-and-halo present. 

A model can be defined as something or someone who is endowed 
with visibility. For a model to exist, it has to be before everybody’s eyes. 
Simultaneously, the model also tends to be defined in moral terms. It 
inspires behaviour and attitude. It is an example to follow. But the two 
aspects can easily be at odds with each other. The cult of the visible per- 
sonality, the celebrity, shows a model at work. Not only is a celebrity vis- 
ible, but she or he can also lend part of that visibility to others. The 
model is hard to ignore. It is before everybody’s eyes. But at the same 
time, the idea of imitatio, when referred to a specific model, may create 
uneasiness, anxiety or, worse, strong, vehement feelings. Visibility 
attracts adoration and hatred, sometimes fatefully combined. Consider 
the morbid relationship between the fan and the star. In some particular 
psychologically unstable but highly spectacular situations, a fan — pre- 
cisely because she or he is a ‘fanatic’ — may end up killing her or his most 
precious object of adoration, to subtract it from visibility, or to project it 
into a higher visibility. In fact, it is not only the model who is endowed 
with visibility. The monster is, too — and almost by definition: monstrum, 
showed. Both the model and the monster are visible, marked, out of the 
ordinary. Although their presence is numerically irrelevant, visibility 
confers on them a central symbolic function everybody is — explicitly or 
implicitly - aware of. Media models follow a peculiar timing. The quick 
rise and fall of 15-minute ‘fill-in’ celebrities can be explained as the 
result of a trade-off between two contradictory visibility forces: the 
necessity of a renewal in the hall of fame, on the one hand, and the fact 
that attention of the public is a scarce resource, which focuses only on a 
bunch of visually easily recognizable media persons, on the other hand. 
The outcome of this tension is the definition of a field with a nucleus of 
core, long-standing celebrities, surrounded by a belt of more or less 
episodic VIPs. 

Thus, visibility is a property that can be used to divide marked and 
unmarked persons. Once a way of marking and dividing people is set up, 
thanks to a few very clear, exceptional cases, the resulting classification is 
a tool that can be applied to every case. Whereas the model and the mon- 
ster are few in number, although pervasive in visibility, classifications 
work routinely with big numbers as they tend to become invisible. 
Racism, and especially institutionalized racism, creates a politics of treat- 
ment for visible differences. For racism to work, differences need first of 
all to be made visible, which may not be that simple. This is achieved 
through classificatory tools. Once set up, these tools work best when they 
become naturalized (Bowker and Star, 1999; for an ethnographic account 
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see Farough, 2006), invisible to those who employ them: the instrument 
that creates visibility has to be made or itself kept invisible. 


Deviance and Control 


If we accept that deviance is a relational moral quality (Durkheim, 1982), a 
deviant action exists only if it is framed on a visible threshold of moral dif- 
ference. Visible and invisible social action depends on which subjects act in 
which places. Deviance, policing and social control help to illustrate the 
point. Police stoppings and arrests of people have been criticized as 
unchecked power (Stribopoulos, 2003), in the sense that the power of arrest 
and the criteria and classifications that supervise its practice form an invis- 
ible power. This sub-power is located below the lower threshold of visibil- 
ity (for a visualist ethnomethodological account of this activity, see Sacks, 
1972). It finds its natural target in deviant behaviours, Le. behaviours that 
are marked vis-a-vis a norm (the normal, the unmarked). At the same time, 
police are themselves highly visible subjects: not only do they look at peo- 
ple in their search for deviant behaviours; they are also looked at by peo- 
ple (see, for example, Paperman, 2003). Visibility of action is connected to 
some sort of exemplarity, positive or negative as may be. Every single move 
police make, or better, their behaviour as a whole, is connected to exem- 
plarity, or lack thereof. In liberal democracies, police brutality comes as 
shocking when it is documented in singular, specific cases, so far as the 
presumption holds that it is neither widespread nor ordinary. But when 
the issue of the policing methods disappears from the visible public 
debate, when the maintenance of order is commissioned to police under a 
no-matter-what clause, the exemplarity of violence preludes an entirely 
new kind of regime. 

Visibility is a double-edged sword: it can be empowering as well as dis- 
empowering. One example of the perverse effects of media visibility is 
offered by the political scandal (Thompson, 2000). The scandal is a mech- 
anism whereby some actions, behaviours or state of affairs that were 
assumed to remain invisible are suddenly revealed to a wide public. 
Besides, the more visible it becomes that the revealed state of affairs was 
originally meant or arranged to remain invisible — Le. the more evident 
that there is an attempt to hide something - the bigger the impact revela- 
tions will have. During political scandals, we have a kind of maddened vis- 
ibility, whereby people who are quite accustomed to being visible, and 
indeed, people who have built their career and fortune on being visible, 
find themselves suddenly haunted by visibility, with sometimes tragi- 
comic, if not grotesque effects. What made their strength is now their 
most implacable enemy: concentrations of visibility-as-power always 
attract their highly visible nemesis of downgrading and “fall”. 
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This type of ambivalence shows up in different contexts. While the 
search for visibility is in many cases a search for social recognition — 
visibility as empowerment — Foucault's thesis of the insurgence of the 
disciplinary society tells quite a different story. For critical theorists, visi- 
bility of publicity objects and media people is the flip side of discipline 
and control, A thread of antiocularcentrism, Jay reminds us, has focused 
on the disempowering effects of visibility. Recent researches on surveil- 
lance and the technologies of control, too, explore this kind of effect (Lyon, 
2001). Tracing the origin of the word “surveillance” in clinical language, 
the disciplinary thesis reveals a completely different meaning of being 
seen and watched: no longer recognition, but subjugation, imposition of 
conducts, means of control. In the disciplinary society, visibility means 
disempowerment. Namely, ‘visibility is a trap’ (Foucault, 1977). The mere 
fact of being aware of one’s own visibility status - and not the fact of 
being under actual control — effectively influences one's behaviour. 

Bentham’s Panopticon, as analysed by Foucault, is a mechanism of 
visibility. But what is most important for its effective functioning is not 
only the first-order asymmetry of vision between the guard and the inmate. 
It is the whole mechanism of control that must remain invisible. That is 
why Deleuze (1988) remarked that the Panopticon is in fact a logical dia- 
gram of power rather than a mere physical visual setting. What Deleuze 
downsized, however, is the fact that the diagram itself exhibits — precisely 
because of its invisibility - a mechanism of visibility. Indeed, the diagram 
consists in a second-order asymmetry of visibility, between those who are 
aware of the existence of the diagram and those who are unaware of it. 

Recent research on surveillance has built on Foucault’s analysis of the 
capillarity of power, but it has also somehow transformed its starting 
point. Granted that surveillance can be described as a specific manage- 
ment of relative visibilities of people, it has been argued that contempo- 
rary society is characterized by the fact that surveillance becomes 
methodical, systematic and automatic (Staples, 2000; Virilio, 1994), rather 
than ‘discontinuous’, as was the case of the disciplinary method. No 
longer virtual control, but actual control, made possible by new technolo- 
gies. Closed-circuit televisions and video cameras — these small, mortal 
dreams of omniscience — have always fascinated the imagination of schol- 
ars. And not only scholars. I personally remember more than one anti- 
capitalist demonstration where one of the culminating points was 
someone climbing up to a bank’s CCTV installed well above the street 
level in order to put a thick black plastic bag around it — in a kind of post- 
modern version of the blinding of Cyclops. 

The pervasiveness of visual surveillance raises the matter of visibility at 
a meta-level: which data among the many collected are to be made visi- 
ble? CCTV filmed several terrorists before their actions, but sadly these 
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data became visible, distinguishable among the many, only ex post factum. 
What is also striking about video surveillance is that its non-reciprocal 
gaze leads to a qualitatively different way of seeing. This is the reason 
why surveyed people, insofar as they cannot look back and they cannot 
establish any eye-to-eye contact, always look suspect to a certain extent, if 
not culpable, for the very fact of being looked at one-way in a mode of 
surveillance. More radically, following Simmel's insight on the reciprocity 
of the eye-to-eye relation, they are not even fully human. Inherent in the 
one-way gaze is a kind of dehumanization of the observed - and possibly, 
although indirectly, of the beholder, too. 

Visibility is not simply about video cameras and the technologies of 
image transmission. For Lyon (2004), contemporary surveillance is a com- 
plex activity focused on the tracking of information: relying on advanced 
technologies, surveillance becomes more and more abstract, apparently 
unrelated to human beings and their biological eyes. Tracking flows is 
now the crucial point. Deleuze (1990) first spoke of a transition from the 
disciplinary society to the ‘society of control”, a new scenario where 
enclosed institutions and their logic are superseded by new formations: 
the corporation has replaced the factory; the individual is substituted by 
a new being called the dividual; and finally, the password, rather than the 
old slogan, becomes the central tool of control. Surveillance is no longer 
interested in watching people as it is in tracking movements (not just of 
people, but of money, choices, customs - briefly, of information) in a way 
that enables surveillance agencies to differentially regulate access and 
denial of access to specific spaces for specific subjects. The whole process 
shifts from being focused on persons to being focused on codes. Borrowing 
from Deleuze and Guattari (1987), Haggerty and Ericson (2000) have 
recently proposed calling this new type of mixed network-like control the 
‘surveillant assemblage’. The assemblage has a composite central- 
and-polycentric character. It functions from above as well as from below. 
At the same time an “actuarial gaze”, a structural visual regime of threat 
perception which crosscuts politics, public safety concerns, urban plan- 
ning and media, emerges (Feldman 2005). 

The view from above remains, however, the dominant image of control. 
James C. Scott (1998) has critically analysed the development of a “gaze of 
the State” in modern countries. In the domain of governance, a way of see- 
ing prepares a way of acting and actively intervening upon reality. The 
centralist gaze of the State, Scott argues, is an impoverished one, which 
filters the multiplicity of social life. It cuts down lived experience to its 
own Procrustean bed, in order to enhance legibility in the interpretation 
of phenomena. Social engineering, supported by ‘high modernist’ ideol- 
ogy, has carried out an expropriation of local, grounded experience. 
According to Scott, the sight of central executive power is narrowed down 
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to functional manipulation and the imposition of uniformity upon the 
population. Thus, legibility of social phenomena is often achieved at the 
expense of the recognition of their richness, 50 that one single gaze, 
analogous to a ‘view from nowhere”, hides the multiplicity of real gazes. 

The disciplinary diagram, practices of contemporary control and the 
gaze of the State belong to a much older tradition, that of the arcana 
imperii, where power is strictly associated with invisibility (Bobbio, 1999; 
Canetti, 1973). In the elitist tradition of the arcana, what really counts is the 
obscure nucleus where things are disposed, the unknown chamber where 
the programmer is drawing the algorithm. Whereas media-type visibility, 
as well as the whole visibility-as-recognition, are grounded in the idea 
that visibility bestows power, the arcana tmperii tradition starts from the 
opposite premise that invisibility strengthens power. The idea of a linkage 
between power and invisibility lies at the basis of every conspiracy the- 
ory, too. Interestingly, whereas conspiracy thinking used to be tradition- 
ally dismissed by academic scholars as merely pathological, recent 
literature has been revaluing its rationality (see Pratt, 2003). The realists 
in particular, claim that conspiracy theories mirror a sense of powerless- 
ness and that, if people nowadays feel powerless, it is because, ultimately, 
they actually are. While the police are visible, we also know - or maybe 
just presume to know - that the most important investigative works are 
carried on undercover (on secret police, see Stove, 2003). The most puzzling 
cases are therefore intelligence communications — e.g. about terrorism — 
made available for the masses. What are we to make of them? Does it 
mean that after all in democratic regimes even intelligence cannot be thor- 
oughly secret, or are they the perfect instance of the supreme imperium's 
joke? 

‘Secrecy lies at the heart of power’ (Canetti, 1973: 253). Thus, power can 
be conceived as a form of external visibility (visibility of effects) associated 
with internal invisibility (invisibility of identification): the effects of power 
are visible to everyone, but what power is in its essence, where it is really 
located, will not be disclosed. Asymmetries in visibility are asymmetries of 
power in a further meaning besides that of surveillance. The powerful is at 
the vertex of a one-way cone of visibility: he or she watches but cannot be 
watched by normal eyes. He or she also differs from Bentham’s guardian 
insofar as he or she is not even interested in watching the others, who are 

and uninteresting in his or her eyes. In the ending scene of 
Lars von Trier’s Dogville (2003), the boss gets the curtains of his car opened, 
just after he has ordered the slaughter of the whole village. He will be vis- 
ible now, but there will no longer be anyone there to see him. 

Nonetheless, secrecy lies not only at the core of power, but also at the core 
of the possibility of escaping and opposing it. Consider, just to mention a 
few very heterogeneous examples, the secrecy of votes, the flight from 
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prison, counter-cultural underground resistance and the forms of hidden 
resistance so well described by Scott (1990). All these practices develop 
within invisibility, which they absolutely need in order to be effective to 
their purposes. In short, we have to admit that power does not rest univo- 
cally with seeing or with being seen. Rather, it is the style in which seeing 
and being seen take place that carries the most important consequences. 
The exercise of power is always an exercise in activating selective in/visi- 
bilities. In the case of capital executions, a series of careful measures are put 
in place to make the human being that is being executed mvisible as human 
being. The very execution is an invisible, almost secret event in many coun- 
tries and states where the death penalty still exists. It is carefully kept away 
from sight. This is a paradoxical byproduct of Norbert Elias's civilizing 
process. Paradoxical because civilization implies a reduction of violence 
rather than its hidden continuation, its ‘continuation with other means’. But 
let us reverse the perspective: if this kind of invisibility is sinister, visibility 
might not be less appalling. Would people go to watch executions if they 
were made public today? More importantly, how many would? What does 
the majority accept, what does it wish to see? If you think this world is hor- 
rible, it may actually be because you haven't seen the others... 


Concluslon 


My argument for adopting visibility as a fully entitled sociological cate- 
gory has been based on an exploration of some exemplary cases in the 
wide range of social phenomena whose understanding can be nuanced, 
and enhanced, when we frame them within the proposed category. Its 
specific articulations may be useful to undertake future research. In this 
article, the relational, strategic and processual features of visibility have 
been identified and described in their intersections. Taken together, they 
seem to invite us to explore visibility as a field. This is an impersonal, 
social field where subjects and sites of visibility play their role and con- 
tribute to determine effects in/of reciprocal visibility. 

At the substantive level, there are at least three different types of visibil- 
ity-scheme. The social-type is a fundamentally enabling resource, linked to 
recognition, at least when it fits within some thresholds of fair visibility, 
beyond which distortion effects appear. The media-type, although it may 
intersect with the first type, tends to work according to a flash-halo mech- 
anism, whereby subjects are isolated from their original context and pro- 
jected into a different one endowed with its own logic and rules. Finally, 
the control-type transforms visibility into a strategic resource for regula- 
tion (as in Foucault’s surveillance model) or selectivity and stratification 
(as in Deleuze’s society of control model), or both (as in Haggerty and 
Ericson’s surveillant assemblage). 
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Accordingly, the relationship between power and visibility is complex: 
power does not rest univocally either with visibility or with invisibility. In 
the moral domain, a fundamental tension between recognition and control 
has emerged. Both practices are connected to visibility. In other words, vis- 
ibility is not correlated in any straightforward way to recognition and con- 
trol, or to any specific moral value. As such, it does not constitute anything 
inherently liberating, nor, conversely, does it necessarily imply oppression. 
But, in the end, isn't this open range of possibilities what we expect from a 
sufficiently general descriptive and interpretive social scientific category? 
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abstract: This article offers a review and exploration of the parameters of the risk 
society. The primary focus is on the theoretical works of German sociologist Ulrich 
Beck and British sociologist Anthony Giddens, and in particular, their claim that 
we are living in a second, reflexive age of modernity, or risk society, characterized 
by an omnipresence of low probability—high consequence technological risks. The 
article concludes that the theorists of the risk society succeed in their goal of rais- 
ing important questions for reflection and for future research. The risk soclety the- 
sis succeeds in describing the emergence of a risk ethos, the development of a 
collective risk identity and the formation of communities united by an increasing 
vulnerability to risk. It draws attention to how the essentialist nature of risk has 
been transformed and how the origins and impact of risk have been reassessed. 
The theory points to a reconfiguration in the way risk is identified, evaluated, 
communicated and governed. The risk society expands the traditional concept of 
risk understood as the sum of the probability of an adverse event and the magni- 
tude of the consequences, to include the subjective perception of risk, the inter- 
subjective commumication of risk and the social experience of living in a risk 
environment. Finally, the theorists of the risk society succeed in iterating that it is 
not just health and the environment that are at risk, but in addition, the funda- 
mental sociopolitical values of liberty, equality, justice, rights and democracy are 
now at risk. 


keywords: intersubjectivity + reflexivity + risk + values 


Introduction 


In presenting the panoramic theory of the risk society, Beck and Giddens 
aspire to reinvent the sociological imagination. As Beck declares, “we need 
a new sociological imagination which is sensitive to the concrete para- 
doxes and challenges of reflexive modernity” (Beck, 1999: 134). Based on a 
conviction that the existing sociological concepts and theoretical tools of 
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classical modernity are no longer valid for investigating a society dominated 
by scientific risks and technological hazards, Beck and Giddens offer an 
alternative sociological imagination for investigating the dynamics of con- 
temporary society. Applying the redundant concepts of primary, industrial 
modernity to the fundamentally different problems of the second, scien- 
tific modernity is not only ineffective, it is a denial of our responsibility to 
invest in developing new solutions for new problems, to design new social 
institutions to monitor the social impact of emerging technologies and to 
establish new regulatory systems to manage the risks associated with new 
technologies. In essence, to effectively manage the technological risks 
emerging in the second, reflexive age of modernity, “the script of moder- 
nity has to be rewritten, redefined, reinvented’ (Beck, 1998b: 9). 

In developing the critical theory of the risk society, Beck and Giddens 
enhance, extend, combine or critique many of the existing disciplinary per- 
spectives and theoretical approaches to risk including those developed 
within sociology, political science, anthropology, geography, psychology, 
law and economics. They highlight some of the strengths and limitations 
of existing theories and note the points of convergence or divergence. 
Ultimately, both theorists conclude that the ethos of wealth creation that 
characterized industrial modernity has been overshadowed by an ethos of 
risk avoidance, class consciousness has been displaced by a risk conscious- 
ness and the increased awareness of living in an environment of risk, uncer- 
tainty and insecurity has become a major catalyst for social transformation. 

The aim of this article is to offer a new perspective on the nature of risk 
in contemporary society by developing a conceptual model that identifies 
and describes six unique parameters of the risk society. As summarized in 
Figure 1, these parameters include: the omnipresence of risk and emergence 
of a collective risk consciousness. Second, the emergence of a new under- 
standing of risk, which includes the shift in emphasis from natural to tech 
nological risks, the tension between real and socially constructed risks, the 
increasing gap between actual and perceived risks, the transformation from 
invisible to visible to virtual risks and the change in the spatial, temporal 
and demographic distribution of risk giving rise to borderless risks. Third, 
the proliferation of contested, conflicting or contradictory risk definitions, 
which create obstacles to effective risk communication. Fourth, the emer- 
gence of reflexivity as an individual and institutional response to risk issues 
and risk events. Fifth, the inverse relationship between risk and trust, which 
examines the paradox of why science and technology have become ever 
more pervasive in modern society, yet at the same time, why the public has 
lost trust in the content of science, the conduct of scientists and the institu- 
tions that govern science. The final parameter is the politics of risk, which 
links risk with power and knowledge and with the political values of lib- 
erty, equality, justice, rights and democracy. 
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Beginning with the omnipresence of risk and traveling in a clockwise direction, each 
perameter adds to the previous one, ultimately culminating In the final parameter, the 
politics of nak. in the politics of risk, risk 18 a funchon of power and a catalyst for social 
transformation. 





Figure 1 A Conceptual Map of the Six Interconnected Parameters of the Risk Society 


The Parameters of the Risk Soclety 


The Omnipresence of Risk 
Reflexive modernity is an epochal break and paradigm shift characterized 
by a distinct set of values and beliefs and a unique set of aspirations and 
expectations. Reflexive modemity is primarily defined by an increase in the 
awareness of risk, uncertainty, contingency and insecurity and by an 
increase in attempts to colonize and control the near and distant future. At 
the very core, reflexive modernity is characterized by an awareness of liv- 
ing in a society of increasing vulnerability to the unpredictable, unfamiliar 
and unprecedented risks manufactured by modern science and technology. 
As a critique of scientific rationality and technological determinism, the 
risk society builds upon the work of earlier theorists who express a fear of 
totalitarian technology (Horkheimer and Adorno, 1972), the tyranny of 
technology (Mumford, 1955), autonomous technology (Winner, 1977) and 
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the technological imperative, defined as a belief that if something can be 
done it should and will be done (Bauman, 1993; Ellul, 1980). With echoes 
of Habermas's thesis on the scientization of society (Habermas, 1971) and 
the colonization of the lifeworld by the system (Habermas, 1984), risk 
society theorists fear that technology has become uncoupled from social 
control and at the same time, is being used as an insidious form of social 
control. Finally, the theorists of the risk society seek to understand what 
van Loon has identified as the paradox between the increasing role of sci- 
ence and technology in identifying and measuring risks and the growing 
delegitimation of science and technology as a result of institutional fail- 
ures to manage these risks (van Loon, 2000). 

The theory of the risk society is further characterized by threats to iden- 
tity and the risks emerging from the collapse of inherited norms, values, 
customs and traditions. In contrast to primary, industrial modernity, which 
was characterized by the safety, security, predictability and permanence of 
inherited traditions, such as class location, gender roles, marriage, family, 
lifetime employment and secure retirement, the risk society is character- 
ized by a dislocation, disintegration and disorientation associated with the 
vicissitudes of detraditionalization (Beck, 1992; Giddens, 1994b). Liberation 
from the rigidity of social rules and inherited traditions can be empower- 
ing, but at the same time, can generate isolation, alienation, fragmentation 
and discontent. Without the safety and security of pre-existing traditions 
and predetermined social identities, individuals have 10 choice but to 
make choices about their self-identity, their relations with others and about 
how to plan and live their lives. Making choices entails taking a personal 
risk and for many risk-averse individuals, this results in a perilous condi 
tion referred to as risky-freedoms (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 1995). In 
turn, this leads to the omnipresent character of the risk society; the collec- 
tive consciousness of anxiety, insecurity, uncertainty and ambivalence. 
Projecting a more optimistic view, Lash argues that with the collapse of a 
social solidarity and coherence based on tradition and religion, communi- 
ties have not disappeared, rather they have reformed around risk and 
safety. According to Lash, risk is now the collective bond holding commu- 
nities together as imaginary risk communities. À general consensus of vul- 
nerability has emerged in reflexive modernity and this shared sense of 
insecurity has given rise to the new ethos of a risk culture (Lash, 1994). 


Different Understandings of Risk 

Premodernity, primary modernity, reflexive modernity and postmodernity 
are each characterized by different attitudes towards risk and uncertainty. In 
fatalistic premodernity, uncertainty was accepted and risk was attributed to 
supernatural powers, metaphysical forces or divine intervention. Beginning 
with the 16th-century scientific revolution and 18th-century enlightenment, 
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the first age of modernity was characterized by an ethos of optimism. There 
was general belief in linear progress and a shared perception that social 
order, control and regulation would combine to maintain a social homeo 
stasis. The bureaucratic-state controlled civil society, scientific knowledge 
controlled nature and the disciplined military-state controlled national bor- 
ders and national security. In reflexive modernity, expectations change as the 
central control institutions such as the welfare state and security state col- 
lapse, and as the fear of global insecurity escalates. 

In contrast to postmodernity, reflexive modernity is not a rejection or 
negation of the social, political or scientific enlightenment, the project of 
modernity, the power of reason or the ideology of progress. Rather, reflex- 
ive modernity is configured as a second enlightenment or ecological 
enlightenment that demands an intensification of reason and deepening 
of democracy (Beck, 1995a). By declaring the end to the false confidence 
of industrial modernity and the beginning of a new era of a more vigilant, 
reflexive modernity, the risk society offers a turning point or opportunity 
for renewal. The risk society is a reconstruction of modernity, rather than 
a revolt and revolution to overthrow modernity. Ultimately, the risk soci- 
ety is an attempt to reclaim the aspirations of modernity that were never 
realized. Following the legacy of critical theory, the theorists of reflexive 
modernity argue that social, political and institutional reforms are neces- 
sary to accommodate the shift from industrial modernity, which was ori- 
entated around mining and manufacturing, the production of material 
goods, the avoidance of scarcity and control over nature, to reflexive 
modernity, which is oriented around the production of knowledge, the 
avoidance of risk and the preservation of nature. 

To further understand the changing nature of risk and the different atti- 
tudes towards risk in the risk society, Beck and Giddens investigate a 
number of changes in our understanding of the origins and impact of risk. 
These include: the shift in emphasis from natural to technological risks, 
the shift from a realist to social constructivist perspective on risk, the 
increasing gap between actual and perceived risk, the progression from 
invisible to visible to virtual risk and finally, the change in the spatial, 
temporal and demographic distribution of risk, giving rise to a new cate- 
gory of borderless risks. It is these salient features of risk in the risk soci- 
ety, rather than the presence of risk itself, that legitimate the claim that the 
risks of the risk society are exceptional. 

It is neither the presence of risk, nor the increase in absolute levels of risk, 
that separates the current age of reflexive modernity from premodernity, pri- 
mary modernity or postmodernity. Rather, reflexive modernity or the ‘risk 
society’ is unique because of the emergence of a different attitude towards 
risk, a different ontology and aetiology of risk and a heightened sensitiv- 
ity to the social and political consequences of a risk event. In particular, the 
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risk society is characterized by an all-pervasive awareness that the most 
threatening and self-endangering risks are the real or putative risks emerg- 
ing from recent advances in nuclear, chemical and biomedical technologies. 
The high consequence risks that threaten public and private life in the risk 
society are no longer random products of external nature, but rather, are an 
unanticipated and unintended consequence of advances in our technical 
powers to understand and manipulate the inner complexities of nature. 
Unlike recurrmg natural disasters such as epidemics, floods, cyclones and 
earthquakes, which have threatened survival in all societies in all ages, risk 
society theorists focus on manufactured risks, which are an effect of scien- 
tific knowledge, technocratic decisions and political power. Manufactured 
risks originate in the nuclear, chemical and biomedical laboratories of our 
modern scientific society and hence, are unique to this scientific age. Iron- 
ically, the risks of the risk society are not a consequence of scientific failure 
but rather, are an unintended after-effect of techno-scientific achievement. In 
other words, the fabricated risks of the risk society are an unanticipated con- 
sequence of humanity's accumulated knowledge and unrivalled success 
in unveiling, colonizing, manipulating, harnessing and transforming the 
atomic, subatomic and molecular powers of nature. 

This change in emphasis from natural to technological risks, and the 
gradual erosion of the boundary separating natural and technological 
risks, has been described by Giddens as the ‘scientization of nature’, ‘the 
colonization of nature” or ‘the end of nature” (Giddens, 1998). This means 
there are few, if any, aspects of the natural world that have been 
untouched by the anthropocentric interests of pure science, or from the 
profit-maximizing interests of applied corporate science. According to 
Giddens, the end of nature took place at the point when we stopped 
worrying about what nature could do to us and began to worry more 
about what we have done to nature (Giddens, 1998). 

This comparison between familiar natural and unfamiliar technological 
risks is central to all comparative studies of risk, as is the distinction between 
the realist and social constructivist epistemologies of risk. Indeed, one of 
the great disjunctions in the literature on risk is the contested difference 
between real and socially constructed risks (Hiskes, 1998; Krimsky and 
Golding, 1992; Lupton, 1999). Realists argue that risks are real. Risks can 
be identified, measured, classified and predicted by following the rigor- 
ous, reliable and reproducible methods and calibrated techniques of the 
quantitative sciences. In contrast, cultural relativists and strong struc- 
turalists argue that “nothing is a risk in itself; there is no risk in reality. But 
on the other hand, anything can be a risk; it all depends on how one analy- 
ses the danger, considers the event’ (Ewald, 1991: 199). Between these two 
extremes lie moderate social constructionists including the risk society 
theorists. Risk society theorists reconcile this dualism by describing risks 
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as both real, in the sense that they exist and cause physical harm, and 
socially constructed in the sense that they ‘can be changed, magnified, 
dramatized or minimized within knowledge, and to that extent they are 
particularly open to social definition and construction” (Beck, 1992: 23; empha- 
sis in original). 

Since the risks emerging from nuclear, chemical and genetic technolo- 
gles are real-constructs of science rather than inherent properties of nature, 
then according to Beck, they cannot be externalized. If human innovation 
has produced the risks, then human morality is responsible for the conse- 
quences. One of Beck’s major fears is that there is a diffusion or denial of 
responsibility within the network of knowledge-producing institutions of 
society resulting in a collective avoidance of responsibility for risk man- 
agement. Beck’s concern is that our collective safety, security and survival 
are compromised because the anonymous and cumulative risks are char- 
acterized by organized irresponsibility, unaccountability and uninsurabil- 
ity. Organized irresponsibility “explains how and why the institutions of 
modern society must unavoidably acknowledge the reality of catastrophe 
while simultaneously denying its existence, covering its origins and pre- 
cluding compensation or control’ (Beck, 1998b: 18). 

This organized irresponsibility, combined with the failure of the social 
institutions of the first modernity to govern effectively the unfamiliar and 
unlimited risks emerging in the second modernity, is exemplified and ampli- 
fied by a failure of msurance companies to offer insurance as protection 
against risk, or to offer compensation to victims of risk events. As a conse- 
quence, the risk society is a post-insurance society, or as Beck proclaims: ‘the 
residual risk society has become an uninsured society’ (Beck, 1999: 53). 

Crossing the boundary between insurable and uninsurable is what dif- 
ferentiates risks from threats and according to Beck, it is the economy that 
reveals where this boundary is located. Where private insurance disen- 
gages and the financial risk of insurance appears too large, ‘predictable 
risks’ are transformed into ‘uncontrollable threats’. Thus, if a private 
insurance company offers insurance cover, then a risk is a risk, but if pri- 
vate insurance is denied, a risk is a threat (Beck, 1995b). One of the fea- 
tures that defines the risk society as highly volatile and insecure is the 
irony that as the demand for indemnity increases, the supply decreases 
and consequently the ‘residual risk society is a society without assurance, 
whose insurance cover paradoxically diminishes in proportion to the 
scale of the hazard’ (Beck, 1995b: 169). 

Employing a technical approach to risk, the insurance industry emerged 
during classical modernity as a collective solution to uncertainty and risk. 
As Giddens explains, risk and insurance share a common origin in moder- 
nity’s aspiration to control nature, control risk and control the future 
(Giddens, 1998). Insurance is oriented towards assessing, quantifying and 
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spreading risk. Insurance cannot prevent the occurrence of a risk event, 
but it can lessen the harm by spreading the cost. 

Social theories of risk originally emerged as a critique of this actuarial 
approach to risk, which measures risk as an objective fact and statistical 
value rather than describing risk as a subjective or intersubjective experi- 
ence. Lash, for example, has suggested displacing determinate judgements 
of risk with aesthetic/reflexive judgements of risk and supplementing 
objective calculations of risk with subjective perceptions of risk (Lash, 
2000). Other social theorists of risk argue that citizens are more concerned 
about the consequences of a risk event than they are about the probability 
of that event occurring. According to Slovic, ‘riskiness means more to 
people than expected number of fatalities’ (Slovic, 1987). Members of the 
public are also concerned about how risk relates to intangible issues such 
as equity and fairness, justice and morality, trust and responsibility. 

to these critiques, one of the key challenges confronting 
decision-makers in the risk society is to design new forms of insurance 
that will replace the ineffective forms of actuarial insurance that operated 
in primary modernity. The processes of defining risk from non-risk, man- 
aging risk, assessing risk damage, assigning responsibility for preventing 
risk, arbitrating risk disputes and compensating casualties of risk events 
need to be reconstructed into a form that is appropriate for the greater 
intensity and the broader spatial, temporal and demographic distribution 
of technological risks 

Beck identifies a contradiction between the optimistic research scien- 
tists who argue ‘no risk’ and the calculating insurance company execu 
tives that decide ‘no insurance’ (Beck, 1996a: 79). This is one of the central 
conflicts of the risk society and one of the issues that transform scientific 
risks into political risks. There is a lack of cohesion, cooperation and con- 
sensus among competing experts on the precise definition of a risk object 
or the probability of a risk event. Estimates of the probability and magni- 
tude of risk are amplified or attenuated by competing powers and inter- 
ests resulting in an erosion of public trust and crisis of public confidence 
in expert decisions. This leads Giddens to conclude that: ‘risk calculation 
has to include the risk of which experts are consulted’ (Giddens, 1996: 42) 
and Goldblatt to conclude that: ‘the politics of risk is intrinsically a poli- 
tics of knowledge, expertise and counter-expertise’ (Goldblatt, 1996: 159). 

This tension between real and socially constructed risks is echoed in the 
debate between actual and perceived risks. The emergent risks of the risk 
society are not only theorized as constructs of competing social, political 
and commercial powers, they are also understood as perceived risks 
rather than actual risks. This means the risks may be real or imaginary, 
but people believe the threats are real whether or not they actually exist. 
Perceived risks actually exist in the private consciousness of individuals 
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and public consciousness of society and really influence personal, political, 
social and financial decisions. 

The perception of risk is fundamentally different from the statistical cal- 
culations of actual risk used by epidemiologists, toxicologists, insurance 
assessors, government agencies, marketing firms, business analysts, engi- 
neers and investment portfolio managers. Risk perception research, both 
qualitative and quantitative, measures people's emotional response to 
risk; their subjective experience of “being-at-risk’ or living an ‘at-risk’ 
identity; the influence of cognitive illusions and heuristics in both risk 
communication and in the judgements people make about acceptable and 
unacceptable levels of risk; the social amplification or attenuation of risk 
and the level of public resistance to different risk objects or risk events. 

Psychometric research on the perception of risk has consistently shown 
that the perception of risk is influenced by sociodemographic variables 
including gender, ethnicity, age, education, occupation and prior experi- 
ence. The perception of risk is also influenced by fright factors, which 
include whether exposure to a risk is voluntary or involuntary; whether 
exposure is equally or unequally distributed; whether the risk can be 
avoided by taking personal precautions; whether the risk arises from a 
familiar of unfamiliar source; whether the risk is natural or manufactured; 
and how well the origin and effects of the risk are understood by experts 
(Slovic, 1986). Perceptions of risk may also be amplified or attenuated by 
their over- or underrepresentation in the mass media, which depends on 
their human impact, signal value, visual impact, their capacity to evoke 
conflict or their link with existing high profile issues (Kasperson et al, 
1988). Finally, perceptions of risk may be influenced by cognitive illusions 
and heuristics such as an availability bias or optimistic bias (Joffe, 1999). 
As a consequence of these fright factors, media triggers and cognitive 
heuristics, there is greater spatial and temporal variability and more dis- 
agreement with perceived risks than there is with actual risks. In essence, 
different groups from different locations in time and space, and even dif- 
ferent individuals within a single point in space or time, will perceive a 
similar risk in a different light. 

Ironically, perceived risks are also invisible risks, which means that indi- 
viduals perceive risks that operate beyond the natural limits of human sen- 
sory perception. They perceive something that is microscopic, subatomic, 
electromagnetic, transparent, concealed or disguised. They perceive a con- 
cept rather than a physical object, event or entity. According to Beck: “tech- 
nologically induced hazards, such as those associated with chemical 
pollution, atomic radiation and genetically modified organisms, are char- 
acterized by an inaccessibility to the human senses’ (Beck, 1999: 55). 

With advances in modern science and technology, however, the invisi- 
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for example, are made visible by the magnifying powers of the microscope 
and the radiation emitted by radioisotopes has been made audible by the 
Geiger counter. This leads to the general conclusion that the risks of mod- 
ernization are scientized and the solution to modernization risks is more 
science. 

Crossing the boundary between invisible, visible and virtual risks, 
between natural and technological risks and between real and socially 
constructed risks are just some of the many boundaries crossed by the 
technological risks of the risk society. Indeed, these risk society risks are 
characterized by an incessant capacity to cross the classification bound- 
aries erected in primary modernity. The inescapable risks of the risk soci- 
ety cross class, gender and race boundaries emerging as egalitarian risks. 
The unpredictable risks of scientific research cross the boundary between 
the impossible, possible and probable, thus increasing the probability of 
what Perrow has described as ‘normal accidents”. In Perrow’s account, 
what has been scientifically ruled out as impossible or improbable has 
now become probable and possible (Perrow, 1984). Similarly, they cross 
the boundary between what Weinberg has described as “science” and 
‘trans-science’. According to Weinberg, trans-science refers to the condi- 
tion where questions can be asked of science but cannot be answered by 
science (Weinberg, 1972). In other words, the risks of the risk society are 
not only problems of technology, they are also problems for technology. 

Risk society risks erase the boundary between the laboratory space of 
controlled experiments and the social space of lived experience and they 
challenge the logic of scientific discovery, which presumes testing before 
application. As Beck suggests, “the world has become the test site for risky 
technologies” (Beck, 1995b: 101). A similar concern has been expressed by 
Ungar, who explains that since the hazards of mega-technologies involve 
multiple complex interactions, they cannot be adequately tested in the 
laboratory. Thus, rather than discovering the harmful effects through rig- 
orous laboratory evaluation, the ‘unanticipated consequences can only be 
discovered after they have been implemented” (Ungar, 2001). 

The technological risks of the risk society cross geospatial and geopo- 
litical boundaries emerging as global risks of a cosmopolitan society that 
evade the boundaries of state sovereignty and national security (Beck, 
2000). They cross spatial and temporal boundaries meaning the point of 
origin may not correspond with the point of impact. They exemplify what 
Giddens terms ‘time-space distanciation” (Giddens, 1994a), or what 
Harvey has termed “time-space compression” (Harvey, 1989). Finally, the 
modernization risks of the risk society cross generational boundaries, 
which means the latent effects of ionizing radiation, carcinogenic chemi- 
cals and germ line gene therapy may be inherited by individuals yet 
unborn (Beck, 1992). 
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The Proliferation of Risk Definitions 

These different understandings of the origins and impact of risk have led 
to a proliferation of contested, competing or conflicting risk definitions. 
Hence, the perils of the risk society not only cross boundaries, they also 
evade precise definition. Living in a ‘risk society’ means living in a soci- 
ety characterized by both a proliferation of risks, threats, dangers and 
hazards, and a proliferation of risk definitions, interpretations and under- 
standings. The risk society is not only characterized by uncertainty about 
the intensity, severity and reality of risk, but also by uncertainty about the 
elusive concept of risk itself (Strydom, 2002). 

As a general sociological theory of risk, the theorists of the risk society 
compare and contrast the many binary definitions of risk, including local 
and global, individual and collective, natural and technological, real and 
constructed, calculable and incalculable, visible and invisible, voluntary 
and involuntary and actual and perceived risks. The theorists also draw 
attention to the subtle differences between the interrelated concepts of risk, 
threat, danger, hazard, accident, disaster, crisis, emergency and catastrophe. 
Indeed, one of the central aims of risk theorists is to identify and articulate 
these definitional differences and to ensure they are applied with greater 
clarity and consistency. This is not a mere exercise in semantics, it is a prac- 
tical necessity because effective risk communication among researchers, 
between researchers and citizens and between researchers and policy- 
makers depends on the transmission and reception of shared meaning 

Beck distinguishes between risk and danger in claiming that: ‘the point 
of this formulation is to distinguish between decision-dependent risks that 
can in principle be brought under control, and dangers that have escaped 
or neutralized the control requirements of industrial society’ (Beck, 1999: 
31). He also attempts to distinguish risk from threat by suggesting that if 
a private insurance company offers indemnity, then a risk is a risk, but if 
private insurance is denied, a risk is a threat (Beck, 1995b). Similarly, 
Giddens insists that ‘risk isn’t the same as hazard or danger. Risk refers to 

hazards that are actively assessed in relation to future possibilities’ 
(Giddens, 1999). Thus, it is no longer the risk experiences of the past that 
determine present decisions, but rather, it is the predictions of the future 
that determine risk planning and management decisions. 

Further contributions to the lexicon of risk definitions have been made 
by Wells, Douglas, Luhmann, Joffe and Fox, who represent different dis- 
ciplinary approaches to risk. From a realist/engineering perspective, 
Wells defines risk and hazard as directly related to one another. Risk is 
defined as the likelihood of an unpleasant occurrence and hazard is 
defined as the circumstance that may lead to that occurrence (Wells, 1996). 
Anthropologist Mary Douglas adopts a sociocultural approach to risk by 
making a distinction between hazards which are pre-existing and risks, 
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which are valuejudgements of human perceptions and hence historically 
and culturally contingent (Douglas, 1992). Luhmann argues that hazards 
exist as dangers, whether or not they are recognized as such, they become 
risks only when they are brought into the public consciousness (Luhmann, 
1993). Similarly, Joffe suggests that hazards come from an external source 
and become risks as soon as anything becomes known about how the 
danger might be measured, managed, controlled, averted or avoided 
(Joffe, 1999: 142). Finally, Fox argues from a postmodern perspective that 
both risks and hazards are socially constructed. Risks are “created from 
the contingent judgments about the adverse or undesirable outcomes of 
choices made by human beings’ (Fox, 1999). Thus while experts in the dis- 
course of risk agree that risk is imbricated with hazards, threats and dan- 
gers, there is a lack of consensus on how risk itself is defined and how risk 
is defined in relation to hazard, threat, danger and disaster. As a conse- 
quence, risk remains an elusive term with multiple interpretations and 
competing definitions. 


The Reflexive Orientation to Risk 

As the term reflexive modernity implies, the risk society is characterized 
by a reflexive orientation towards risk. However, although a central char- 
acteristic of the risk society, the meaning of reflexivity differs between the 
different authors. 

Reflexivity is defined by Giddens as the constant appropriation of new 
knowledge as the basis for social organization and self-identity (Giddens, 
1990). In short, reflexivity is described as a process of continuous moni- 
toring and surveillance, and of making adjustments as new information 
and revised knowledge become available. 

This concept of reflexivity is inseparable from contemporary notions of 
flexibility and fluidity. For example, Bauman has described similar pat- 
terns of contemporary social relations under the title of liquid modernity’ 
(Bauman, 2000). Reflexive individuals, institutions and corporations 
retain a level of liquidity, plasticity or flexibility that allows them to man- 
age and respond to risk and uncertainty. When the future is unknown, the 
best preparation is flexibility. Flexibility allows adjustments to be made as 
new knowledge is acquired and interpreted. 

Reflexivity is central to Giddens's concept of “the reflexive project of the 
self” (Giddens, 1991). No longer constrained by the rigidity and repetition 
of inherited traditions, individuals develop a unique self-identity by reflect- 
ing upon past actions, present opportunities and future potential Reflex- 
ive individuals use available knowledge to plan a life trajectory and to 
become the authors of their own biography. Reflexivity is an individual- 
ized response to the uncertainty and contingency that defines the secular 
risk society. Released from the rigidity of religion and tradition, individuals 
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now place a greater emphasis on seeking information about available 
options. 

According to Giddens, reflexive modernity is synonymous with the 
post-traditional society; a society beyond rigid customs, static traditions 
and superstitions but not beyond science, reason and rationality (Giddens, 
1994b). In the post-traditional society, reflexivity is a rational response to 
the collapse of unchallenged traditions. Reflexivity is the process through 
which both individuals and institutions manage their risk environments, 
and it is the response to the collapse of trust in the certainty or permanence 
of knowledge. All knowledge is contingent on power in the post-traditional 
society, therefore all knowledge is temporary, incomplete and contested; 
an approximate truth rather than absolute truth. Furthermore, all knowl- 
edge is subjected to the reflexive process of revision, reinterpretation and 
renewal Thus, one of the ironies of the risk society is that rather than reduc- 
ing uncertainty, the expansion of scientific knowledge has succeeded in 
generating greater uncertainty (Giddens, 1990). 

In contrast to Giddens's definition of reflexivity as the continuous spi- 
ral of acquiring and assimilating new knowledge, Beck defines reflexivity 
as unawareness (Beck, 1996b). Reflexivity refers to actions and reactions 
that are unexpected, unanticipated and unintended. Reflex actions are 
autonomous actions that occur without conscious awareness and without 
prior planning. 

Unawareness is the antithesis of knowledge, it refers to our ignorance or 
the gaps in our knowledge. Unawareness may arise from our selective 
reception, transmission or distribution of knowledge, or it may arise from 
our inability to know, which means we lack the conceptual tools or sensory 
powers to further our knowledge. Unawareness may arise from our apa- 
thy or unwillingness to know, which means a loss of the courage, energy 
or enthusiasm to embrace the risk required to advance new knowledge. 
Unawareness may arise from a lack of confidence in the knowledge we 
have, it may arise from a conviction that present knowledge is relative not 
absolute and temporary rather than permanent. Finally, unawareness may 
arise from acknowledging the potential for error, accident, mistake, mis- 
conduct or falsification that threatens the legitimacy, integrity and credi- 
bility of all scientific knowledge. In sum, ‘unawareness can be known or 
not known, concrete or theoretical, unwillingness to know or inability to 
know’ (Beck, 1999: 121). 

Beck maintains that it is this concept of reflexivity that separates reflex 
ive modernity from the moribund primary modernity. The first industrial 
modernity was characterized by an anthropocentric arrogance and confi 
dence. Knowledge was enclosed within professional boundaries, and gaps 
in knowledge were denied, repressed, ignored or dismissed. In contrast, 
the second modernity is characterized by a more moderate ethos of doubt 
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and uncertainty. Reflexive modernity is a maturation of modernity, a 
modernity honest enough to acknowledge its errors and a modernity 
guided by vigilance and caution. Reflexive modernity confronts the para- 
dox of why “more and better knowledge . . . is becoming the source of new 
risks” (Beck, 1999: 140) and why an increase in knowledge results in an 
increase in ignorance. 


Risk and Trust 

Social theories of risk are inseparable from theories of trust, and when risk 
and trust combine they invariably relate inversely. Thus, in an environ- 
ment of high trust, risk is low, and in an environment of low trust, risk is 
high (Lash, 2000; Rayner, 1992; Sztompka, 1999). Furthermore, in an envi- 
ronment emptied of the security of traditions and saturated with high 
consequence risks, trust takes on a new significance and central impor- 
tance. According to Giddens, trust is a substitute for knowledge and 
adaptive response to uncertain futures and incalculable risks. In his 
words, trust “offers security in the face of future contingencies’ (Giddens 
and Pierson, 1998: 108). : 

Giddens maintains that it is not the emergence of trust that differenti- 
ates reflexive modernity from premodernity and primary modernity, but 
the emergence of new definitions and expressions of trust. He distin- 
guishes between two forms of trust trust in persons or facework commit- 
ment and trust in systems or faceless commitment (Giddens, 1990: 88). 
Facework commitment is the trust relation that predominates in a tradi- 
tional society where there is low time-space distanciation and high levels 
of direct interaction, intersubjective communication and mutual exchange 
between co-present individuals. Trust is embedded in kinship, local com- 
munity, religion, custom and tradition in traditional society, providing 
individuals with a sense of ontological security, shared identity and group 
belonging. 

Faceless trust is a different form of trust that predominates in the post- 
traditional society or reflexive modernity. It is our trust in society’s sym- 
bolic tokens and experts systems that gives rise to faceless commitments 
(Giddens, 1990: 80). Trust in symbolic tokens such as money, and trust in 
expert systems such as science and technology, combine as trust in 
abstract systems. Faceless trust in abstract systems differs from the face- 
work trust embedded in kinship, community, religion and tradition 
because it is a trust in an unfamiliar, anonymous and often distant social 
system rather than in a present, familiar and physical human agent. When 
reflexive individuals invest their trust in abstract systems, they trust the 
credentials and legitimacy conferred through professional codes of prac- 
tice, qualifications, accreditation, licensing, performance and reputation 
(Giddens, 1990: 87). In Giddens’s words: ‘the real repository of trust is 
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in the abstract system, rather than the individuals who in specific contexts 
represent” it’ (Giddens, 1990: 85) 

One of the central contradictions of the risk society is the tension 
between trust and mistrust, or trust and scepticism. Our increasing 
dependence on trust in expert systems as a strategy for managing and 
reducing risk has produced its opposite in anxiety and doubt. This is 
especially pronounced in the trust relation between science and society 
where the opinion of experts is no longer considered the only legitimate 
pathway to knowledge and truth, and where the lack of consensus among 
experts results in a more sceptical attitude towards truth claims 
According to Giddens, the image of science as omniscient and infallible 
has been shaken and ‘science has lost a good deal of the aura of authority 
it once had’ (Giddens, 1996: 42). 

Trust is also central to the radical transformation in intimate interper- 
sonal and intra-familial relations occurring within reflextve modernity. 
Liberated from the oppressive bonds of patriarchal traditions, and the 
unchallenged expectation of a life sequence of ‘love, marriage, baby car- 
riage’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 1995), reflexive individuals form rela- 
tionships based on a mutual, reciprocal and active trust. Individuals form 
what Giddens terms a pure relationship; a more equal, open and demo- 
cratic relationship that is actively sustained rather than passively 
accepted and a flexible relationship that retains a permanent option of 
reversal. As Giddens describes, a pure relationship is ‘continued only in 
so far as it is thought by both parties to deliver enough satisfaction for 
each individual to stay within it’ (Giddens, 1992: 58). Thus, pure relation- 
ships exemplify the individualizing forces operating within reflexive 
modernity, a shift described by Beck as ‘living for others’ to ‘living a life 
of one’s own’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002). Pure relationships exem- 
plify autonomy and flexibility yet, at the same time, exemplify a loss of 
loyalty, stability, solidarity, security and commitment. 


The Politics of Risk 

The sociology of risk is inseparable from the politics of risk, which includes 
the risk to our fundamental political ideals of liberty, equality, justice, rights 
and democracy. The politics of risk also includes the formation of local and 
giobal interest groups oriented around risk issues and the development of 
policies oriented towards the prevention or resolution of risk conflicts. 

In contrast to the ideological conflicts that dominated the political 
debates of the first modernity, reflexive modernity is dominated by issues 
oriented towards promoting a better quality of life, reducing risks to 
health and the environment, assessing the impact of emerging technolo- 
gies on society and ensuring the safety, security and survival of life on 
earth. This shift in priority issues on the political agenda is described by 
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Beck as a shift from class politics to ecological politics (Beck, 1995b) and 
by Giddens as a shift from emancipatory politics to life politics. Giddens 
defines life politics as: ‘a politics of lifestyle which concerns how, both as 
individuals and collectively, we should live in a world where what used 
to be fixed either by nature or tradition is now subject to human decisions” 
(Giddens, 1994a: 15). 

Beck’s goal is to identify obstacles to realizing the enlightenment ideals 
of democracy and to discover new opportunities for achieving democracy 
(Beck, 1998a). He sees the consciousness of risk and the prevalence of tech- 
nological hazards that characterize reflexive modernity as a new opportu- 
nity to rediscover a revolutionary actor, to relocate the place and space of 
politics and to reinvent democracy. Essentially, there are three responses to 
risk: denial, apathy or the initiation of a social transformation. Beck’s goal 
is to initiate a transformation in our social and political institutions. 
According to Beck: 

reflexive modernization is the age of uncertainty and ambivalence, which com- 

bines the constant threat of disasters on an entirely new scale with the possibil- 

ity and necessity to reinvent our political institutions and invent new ways of 
conducting politics at social “sites” that we previously considered unpolitical 

(Beck, 1999: 93). 


The problem identified by Beck is that, although the ethos of risk and 
insecurity holds the potential for a renewal of democracy, in practice, this 
potential has not been realized. 

Although western, liberal, constitutional democracy is a product of 
modernity, both primary and reflexive modernity have been character- 
ized by an imbalance of power, erosion of citizens’ rights and risks to 
democracy. Classical modernity was characterized by a concentration of 
decision-making power in the elected representatives of parliamentary 
democracy and according to Beck, this equates to a democratic-monarchy in 
which citizens exercise their democratic rights in the act of voting for a 
political leader, but then surrender their social, civil and constitutional 
rights and become invisible and silent subjects of the state (Beck, 1992). 

In contrast, reflexive modernity is characterized by a concentration of 
decision-making power in an authoritarian-technocracy (Beck, 1995b). Since 
the irreversible consequences of decisions made by nuclear, chemical and 
biomedical scientists have a profound effect on the lives of individuals and 
future generations, the decision-making power invested in scientists has 
become a major locus of conflict and controversy and a prime risk to 
democracy. Decisions made by scientists threaten democracy because they 
are made by unelected experts, without consultation in the public sphere 
and without the consent of citizens. The only source of legitimation is the 
implicit ‘consensus on progress”. This general consensus, that technological 
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progress translates into social progress, dominated the ethos of the 
industrial production society, but in the industrial-consequence society, 
where the dark side of technology comes to light, the consensus on linear 
progress can no longer be assumed (Beck, 1992). 

To emphasize the unfulfilled promise of democracy, Beck chronicles a 
social history punctuated by a succession of political struggles for power, 
property and authority. Dogmatic religious power was replaced by the 
absolute power of the monarchy during the Reformations of premoder- 
nity. Inherited monarchical power was replaced by elected parliamen- 
tary power during the democratic revolutions of the first modernity, and 
in reflexive modernity, the central power of representative democracy is 
transferred to an authoritarian technocracy of scientists, engineers and 
technocrats. Thus, the secularization and scientization of society is nearly 
complete, but the democratization of society remains incomplete. The 
ambitions of the 16th-century scientific revolution have been largely 
achieved, but the political aims of the 18th-century democratic revolu- 
tions remain unfulfilled. 

Beck’s solution to overcome the authoritarian technocracy of reflexive 
modernity is to facilitate a democratization of science (Beck, 1996a). He 
recommends a division of decision-making power between the producers 
of science (scientists) and the consumers of science (citizens). Accordingly, 
the democratization of science does not exclude experts, rather it com- 
bines experts and non-experts in a cooperative and communicative 
framework. Beck calls for new forms and forums of debate that include 
experts, counter-experts and non-experts in the decision-making process. 
His primary concern is that experts should not be left alone to decide the 
ethical and ontological questions about how we wish to live. He declares: 
‘all manner of experts can never answer the question: how do we want to 
live?’ (Beck, 1999: 22). 

Beck’s recommendation is analogous to Habermas’s model of delibera- 
tive democracy, which aims to achieve a general consensus through com- 
municative action and the force of reason (Habermas, 1996). It is also 
analogous to Giddens’s concepts of dialogic democracy and generative 
politics. Dialogic democracy is a reflexive democracy that emphasizes 
active discussion, deliberation and open debate, while generative politics 
‘works through providing material conditions, and organizational frame- 
works, for the life-political decisions taken by individuals and groups in 
the wider social order’ (Giddens, 1994a: 15). 

Beck acknowledges that the democratization of science may be an 
imperfect solution to the techno-scientific risks of the risk society, he 
claims: ‘there is no guarantee that the democratisation of decision-making 
will necessarily improve the quality of decisions and thus effectively lessen 
global risks’ (Beck, 1999: 131). He maintains, however, that while democ- 
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racy might be risky, the goals of individual liberty and equality make it a 
risk worth taking. The risk is worth taking because it offers citizens an 
opportunity to reclaim their competence in making critical judgements 
about acceptable levels of risk and because it offers an opportunity for 
citizen-scientists to claim their unfulfilled democratic rights. 

In sum, the theorists of the risk society may not provide all the answers, 
but they do raise important questions. Their approach offers a provocative 
analysis of a scientized society oriented around identifying, measuring and 
managing risk. It succeeds in describing the emergence of a risk ethos and 
collective risk identity. It draws attention to how the essentialist nature of 
risk has been transformed and how the origins of risk have been reassessed. 
It points to a reconfiguration in the way risk is identified, evaluated, com- 
municated and governed. The risk society expands the traditional concept 
of risk understood as the sum of the probability of an adverse event and the 
magnitude of the consequences, to include the subjective perception and 
experience of risk. Finally, the theorists of the risk society succeed in iterat- 
ing that it is not just health and the environment that are at risk, but in addi- 
tion, the fundamental sociopolitical values of liberty, equality, justice, rights 
and democracy are also at risk. Despite these strengths, there are some con- 
ceptual issues that need clarification, elaboration or deliberation and it is 
against these issues that the following section is addressed. 


Critique of the Risk Soclety 


British sociologist Hilary Rose argues that although risk has become a key 
concept in sociological theory, it is not new to society. Human societies 
have always lived with risk and while the new technologies may intro- 
duce some new risks, the old risks continue (Rose, 2000). Rose argues that 
Beck is overly optimistic in assuming that pre-risk society risks have dis- 
appeared. She fears that the shift in focus to the more spectacular and 
intellectually stimulating risks of frontier science and technology neglects 
the importance of many older, but less glamorous risks that continue to 
threaten the health and survival of millions of individuals, and in partic- 
ular, individuals living in oppressive conditions in underdeveloped 
nations. Rose describes the persistent risk of poverty associated with 
unemployment, the risk of unemployment or underemployment associ- 
ated with temporary rather than permanent employment, and the risk of 
poverty associated with cuts in social welfare budgets as the more imme- 
diate risks to the vast majority of the global population. Furthermore, the 
risk of xenophobic violence and prejudice against racial groups continues 
despite suggestions of global unification, and the risk of domestic vio- 
lence and sexual abuse against women and children prevails despite all 
the efforts Beck and Giddens invest in describing the emergence of new 
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harmonious family dynamics and intimate relations. Finally, Beck’s shift 
in focus from external military risks to peacetime technological risks 
obfuscates the military potential enveloped in nuclear, chemical and 
genetic technologies. Indeed, the potential for nations to mass-produce 
efficacious biological weapons, including antibiotic-resistant anthrax, 
smallpox, cholera and Ebola, has been described as one of the greatest 
global threats of the 21st century (Rifkin, 1998; Suzuki and Knudtson, 
1990; Wright, 1990). 

Beck is inconsistent, or undecided, on whether exposure to risk in the 
risk society is egalitarian or hierarchical. On the one hand, he argues that 
the risk society is an egalitarian society because everyone is equally 
exposed to inescapable risks. He suggests: “the risk society develops a ten- 
dency to unify the victims in global risk positions . . . friend and foe, east 
and west, above and below, city and country, south and north are all 
exposed to the levelling pressure of the exponentially increasing risks of 
civilization’ (Beck, 1992). Yet this conflicts with his claim that the risk soci- 
ety 18 hierarchical because wealth may buy safety from risk while poverty 
attracts risk (Beck, 1992). One solution to this paradox is suggested by 
Luhmann, who notes how both rich and poor are equally exposed to risk 
in general but unequally exposed to risk in particular. In his words, “the 
wealthy have more to lose, the poor starve more often” (Luhmann, 1993). 

Another contradiction of the risk society thesis is that although we live 
with a lower probability of risk, we live with a greater fear of risk. We live 
longer lives and with lower rates of infant and adult morbidity and mor- 
tality. For example, the average life expectancy for Americans in 1900 was 
47.3 years but by 2000 this had increased to 76.9 years (Anon., 2002). This 
irony has been noted by Wildavski, who exclaims: How extraordinary! 
The richest, longest lived, best protected, most resourceful civilization, 
with the highest degree of insight into its own technology, is on its way to 
becoming the most frightened’ (Wildavski, quoted in Slovic, 1987). 

To circumvent this contradiction, the theorists of the risk society 
emphasize that what is exceptional about the risks of the risk society is the 
increase in technological risks relative to natural risks and perceived risks 
relative to actual risks. Although persuasive, this opens the theory to a 
further critique that the magnitude of the shift from natural to technolog- 
ical risks is exaggerated. Natural disasters, including epidemics and mete- 
orological and geological disasters, continue to cause more loss of life and 
damage to property than any technological accident has caused. For 
example, malaria kills over 1 million people each year, mostly children in 
Africa (WHO, 2002), a cyclone in Bangladesh in 1970 killed half a million 
people and an earthquake in China in 1976 claimed one-quarter of a mil- 
lion lives (Noji, 1997). By suggesting that technological risks are the greater 
risks to our safety, security and survival, the threat of natural hazards is 
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diminished, which may lead to complacency in emergency management 
planning and a misallocation of resources. Furthermore, these are real 
risks, not socially constructed risks, which indicates that although there 
has been a substantial shift in emphasis from real to socially constructed 
risks, the shift is incomplete. However we define the disease malaria, 
one million people actually die each year from the real infection. 

Although Beck and Giddens acknowledge that the risks of the risk soci- 
ety are an unanticipated effect of the success of modern science and tech- 
nology, their bias towards the social risks of science excludes consideration 
of the many social benefits. This bias has been noted by Irwin, who argues 
that Beck is “overly critical of science and technology and insufficiently 
aware of the progressive potential of the new technologies’ (Irwin, 2001). 
For example, although molecular genetics is an imperfect science, it does 
offer many benefits including better nutrition, improved vaccines, more 
accurate diagnoses and more effective therapies for treating disease. 
Furthermore, although it is essential to identify and investigate the risks 
emerging from science and technology, the primary purpose of risk 
research is to make the technology safer and to offer the public reassur- 
ance. The aim is not to cultivate public anxiety, fear and resistance. 
Exclusive attention on the risks, without a balanced acknowledgement of 
the benefits, cultivates a Luddite attitude of dystopian pessimism rather 
than vigilant optimism. 

This tenuous balance between risk and benefit is also noted by Scott, 
who argues that what Beck characterizes as the “risk society” may be more 
appropriately labelled the ‘risk-averse society” or “angst society” (Scott, 
2000). According to Scott, Beck negates the possibility of a risk-seeking 
culture by reducing risk to risk avoidance. Beck also avoids the possibil- 
ity that a fully risk-averse society, a society that succeeds in eliminating all 
risk, would be stagnant, paralysed, uninteresting and immobile. 

In addition, Beck’s emphasis on risk avoidance obscures the possibility 
of an ‘acceptable risk”, which implies that some residual level of risk can 
be tolerated, even desirable. Risk, according to Beck, is synonymous with 
danger, disaster and crisis and at times moves towards the extreme of 
catastrophe, holocaust or apocalypse. Risk is associated with the potential 
for loss, injury, harm, fatality or destruction, which negates the possibility 
of a positive risk, defined as a risk worth taking because of the potential 
for a beneficial outcome. In contrast, Giddens identifies a positive side to 
risk. According to Giddens, risk may be viewed as a bold initiative in the 
face of problematic futures, and he notes how successful risk takers, in 
business or in science, are often admired as social heroes” (Giddens, 
1998). Similarly, Adams argues that “we live in a society that glorifies risk. 
The idols of the sports pages and financial pages are risk-takers’ (Adams, 
1995: 16). 
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Adams has also contested Beck’s fear of organized irresponsibility. 
Adams suggests that we have entered an era burdened by the risk of over- 
regulation and excessive legislation. Threatened by the increasing risk of 
litigation, government, business and science must now invest in stringent 
regulatory protocols and follow precise safety standards in order to avoid 
both the risks to public health and safety and the risks to professional 
integrity and reputation (Adams, 1995). Furthermore, Luhmann suggests 
that the overuse of safety technologies, regulations and warnings can 
create a risk of complacency as people develop a sense of false security, 
dependency on technology and an avoidance of personal responsibility in 
risky environments (Luhmann, 1993). 

Although the theory of ‘the risk society’ does succeed in highlighting 
the endemic nature of risk and the proliferation of risk definitions in con- 
temporary society, the use of the term ‘risk’ is problematic. The quint- 
essential aim of Beck’s theory is to differentiate the risks of premodernity 
and primary modernity from the risks of reflexive modernity. Yet, while 
emphasizing the essential difference, he uses the same terminology. At 
times he makes the distinction clear by referring to manufactured risks, 
modernization risks, civilizational risks or technological risks as distinct 
from natural risks, but often his terminology is ambiguous. If risk, defined 
as a natural and calculable event, no longer prevails in the risk society, 
then, as Dean suggests, perhaps it would be more accurate to describe the 
risk society as the post-risk-calculation society (Dean, 1999: 137) or alter- 
natively, as a post-natural-risk society. 

A final problem in definition, identified by Beck’s own self-critique of the 
society of ubiquitous risk, is erasing the boundary between risk and non- 
risk. When risk becomes omnipresent and everything is considered a risk, 
then the distinction between a risk and norrrisk is lost and the concept of 
risk becomes superfluous. In Beck’s account ‘where everything turns into 
a hazard, somehow nothing is dangerous anymore’ (Beck, 1992: 36). 


Notes 


1. Iam aware that the boundary between natural and technological risks is diffi- 
cult to locate and sustain in this age of mega-technologies. In particular, this 
boundary has been largely erased because the ‘natural’ has been ‘scientized’. 
Nevertheless, I think there is a difference in origin between ‘natural risks’, 
defined as risks over which we have little control, and ‘technological risks’, 
defined as risks we manufacture through science, technology and engineering. 
This distinction is important because people's attitudes towards risk differ 
depending on the origin of the risk. Furthermore, the point of this separation is 
to suggest that manufactured risks are increasing as science and technology 
become more advanced. The distinction is necessary to enable this historical 
shift to be described, 
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2. Some theorists maintain that there is no difference between natural and tech- 
nological risks. However, 1 have argued that there is a difference, which is sim- 
ilar to the difference between quantitative calculations of risk and qualitative 
understandings of risk. This difference is useful for explaining why people 
continue to engage in risky behaviours despite their knowledge of the actual 
risk. The implication of this distinction is that, to be effective, policies need to 
be designed around how people perceive the risk rather than what the actual 
risk calculations are. 
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abstract: In this article the implications of cosmopolitan thought for the cohesion 
of groups are explored. The central argument is that cosmopolitanism signals a 
shift from sociality to humanity, which eyes an all-inclusive society of strangers as 
its end result. Cosmopolitanism is discussed as a manifestation of the mentality of 
the global elite, as world citizenship, as a politics of human rights, as a religion of 
humanity and as global mores. In these distinct dimensions, cosmopolitanism 


appears to pave the way for the society of strangers. 


keywords: cohesion + cosmopolitanism + globalization + locality + sociality 


Introduction 


Joseph de Maistre famously claimed that human beings endowed with 
nothing more than their humanity are nowhere to be found and, to all 
practical intents, unimaginable. “In the course of my life,’ he said, ‘I have 
seen Frenchmen, Italians, Russians, etc.; I even know, thanks to 
Montesquieu, that one can be a Persian. But as for man, I declare that I 
have never met him in my life; if he exists, he is unknown to me.’ Maistre’s 
observation provides the basis for sociology: the concept of the human 
being without social characteristics is too vague to serve as a sociological 
framework, and is also tainted with a slight odour of enlightenment ideals 
and rootless individualism (Elias, 1991: 163). Because human beings can- 
not only be defined by their humanity, but any self-definition has to include 
sociality, identity is perceived as being dependent on social roles within a 
local or national group. Humanity cannot be set apart from, let alone 
against, the social roles through which members can express themselves. It 
is a sociological claim that ‘humanity’, as a non-empirical assumption, and 
sociality are balanced in a stable identity that can only emerge in stable 
local groups (Berger et al., 1974: 83-96; Wrong, 1961). 
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The nameless human being without social characteristics, however, is, 
in cosmopolitan thought, the starting point, motivation and aim of cos- 
mopolitanism. In its self-definition, cosmopolitanism is an ethos of world 

tizenship, a way of thinking about the relationship between human 
beings, and, therefore, a way of treating ourselves and others. In Ulf 
Hannerz's words, cosmopolitanism is the “willingness to become involved 
with the Other, and the concern with achieving competence in cultures” 
(Hannerz, 1990: 239-40). In the midst of cultural diversity and a divided 
world, cosmopolitanism seeks to recognize human goodness, undeterred 
by traits that are strange, and is eager, through cultural competence, to 
understand and appreciate humanity in its strange guises (Delanty, 2000 
Kateb, 1999; Nussbaum, 1996). Cosmopolitanism argues that in order to 
appreciate humanity, the social bonds between locals must somehow 
become weaker, less binding and less partial, and more abstract, univer- 
sal, indeterminate and virtual, 30 that the Other can be included (Bauman, 
2003; Flikschuh, 2004; Habermas, 2001: 56; Lasch, 1995; McDonald, 2004; 
Turner, 2002). 

This article seeks to open a sociological discussion of the cosmopolitan 
characteristics of global society. It is argued that the cosmopolitan inclu- 
sion of the Other does not pave the way to a global society in which 
‘humanity’ rules, in which ‘the common aims of humankind’ prevail over 
the competitive spirit of rivalry and petty ambition of a global bour- 
geoisie, but results in a comprehensive legitimation of a borderless soci- 
ety of strangers. My central hypothesis is that the ideas, commitments and 
activities of cosmopolitanism are directed towards the unlimited inclu- 
sion of strangers in the local group, the social categories are transformed 
in such a way that an all-inclusive society of strangers is established. The 
structure of this article is as follows. I start with a description of the soci- 
ological concepts of ‘the stranger”, the “local” and “the cosmopolitan’, and 
then a description of two perspectives of cosmopolitanism in a global era. 
This is followed by a discussion of how cosmopolitanism is legitimated 
and established as an ethos for a global era. The article concludes with a 
discussion of how this ethos leads to a global society of strangers. 


The Stranger In Classical Soclology 


Georg Simmel (1950) introduced “the stranger” into sociological vocabulary 
as “the third person” in a triad relationship. Simmel's stranger is a subject 
from outside who is invited in by two locals, who know the stranger, to set- 
tle a dispute between them. The stranger, as a judge, mediator or arbiter, 
attends a meeting with the locals about the conflict. As the third person 
from nowhere, without the mediation of any institution, the stranger is able 
to resolve the dispute. The locals attribute prestige to the stranger, which is 
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based on the stranger’s intellectuality, confidentiality, social distance and 
judgement needed to settle their dispute. The stranger's social position 
offers a unique opportunity for developing an objective definition of the 
situation — a definition that the two locals would not accept from one 
another, but which they will accept from the stranger. 

Simmel emphasizes that the two locals need their stranger in order to 
settle their disputes, so they do not get trapped in sluggish routine and oli- 
garchic self-indulgence. Therefore, the locals are obliged to include the 
stranger as third person in a triadic relationship (Pels, 2000: 37-8, 1813, 
226). The locals involved in the conflict select the stranger themselves, as 
an esteemed and objective acquaintance. In the relationship with the two 
locals, the stranger occupies a position of status because, as stranger, he or 
she does not stay, does not seek to be included in the local group, does not 
compete with locals, and is able to judge local conflicts from a critical dis- 
tance, with reserve and without prejudice. Simmel's stranger is not strange 
and marginalized, but objective and critical - which the locals are not. 

In contrast with Simmel, Alfred Schütz (1944) developed a typology of 
the stranger as a marginalized type of person within the local group. 
Schútz's stranger is not a third person esteemed by the locals, but some- 
one, a migrant, newcomer, visitor or guest, who struggles to be socially 
accepted or at least tolerated by the locals and who stays. While Simmel's 
stranger does not aspire to belong to the locals, Schútz's stranger seeks 
inclusion in the group. While the locals need Simmel's stranger to settle 
their conflicts, Schútz's stranger poses a threat to the locals. Schiitz’s 
stranger is an intruder, whose objectivity is not appreciated by the locals. 
The locals do not value the stranger because she or he stays within the 
group, and hence becomes a strange local. Schiútz's stranger is an outsider 
who does not share “the cultural pattern of group life”. The stranger may 
well learn about the cultural pattern of the locals, yet, for the stranger, this 
knowledge can never become an integral part of the stranger’s biography. 
The stranger cannot attribute the same meaning to the cultural pattern as 
the locals do. The stranger is therefore necessarily excluded from the locals’ 
cultural experiences. 

Like Simmel’s stranger, Schútz's stranger is also objective, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. Simmel’s stranger is objective because, as a third person, 
socialized elsewhere, he or she remains outside the local situation and 
does not know the cultural pattern of group life. All the stranger comes to 
know about the locals is their particular conflict situation, which the 
stranger is asked to resolve. Schútz's stranger is objective because, being 

cialized elsewhere, he or she is forced to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge about local group life in order to be included. Knowing two cultural 
patterns — the knowledge of acquaintance received at home and the knowl- 
edge acquired about the new pattern of the locals — Schtitz’s stranger is 
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able to compare two different situations. Hence, Schiitz’s stranger is able to 
assume a critical distance to both cultural patterns, because he or she real- 
izes, unlike the locals, that cultural patterns are not fixed, but relative enti- 
ties. Schütz insists that the stranger’s objectivity towards the cultural 
pattern of group life does not serve as a shelter, but is ‘a field of adven- 
ture” or “a problematic situation itself and one hard to master” (Schütz, 
1944: 506). By knowing about two cultural patterns, Schiitz’s stranger 
becomes painfully aware of the necessity of renouncing the old norms of 
guidance, while realizing that sharing the social norms of the locals does 
not yet lead to being recognized as one of the locals. As a stranger, he or 
she is constantly confronted with the discrepancy between the local situ- 
ation and the homely world of his or her past. Through this awareness of 
strangerhood, the stranger is not only a stranger for locals, but also 
becomes a stranger to the self (Kristeva, 1991). 

What lies at the heart of the difference between the strangers of Simmel 
and Schútz is a different conflict situation: Simmel's stranger is con- 
fronted with a conflict between two locals, while Schiitz’s stranger is in 
conflict with the locals. À comparison between the two concepts shows 
that Simmel's stranger is credited with objectivity because the locals need 
that objectivity to resolve their local problems, while Schiitz's stranger, 
though objective, is not credited with objectivity because the locals do not 
need his or her judgement of the situation. Simmel's stranger is invited by 
the locals as a passing stranger, who brings resolution, whereas Schiitz’s 
stranger is disliked as a marginal person, an intruder, who stays and is a 
burden for the locals. While the locals arrange their meeting with Simmel’s 
stranger to settle their dispute, Schtitz’s stranger is not welcomed and yet 
depends on the locals to be included. 

According to Zygmunt Bauman, the social position of Schútz's stranger 
characterizes the global situation. Prior to the global era, the locals needed 
to exclude their strangers to maintain their group boundaries and make 
their identity clear. But when strangers question those boundaries and do 
not take group identities for granted but compare them, then the local sit- 
uation, through the eyes of the stranger, is defined as strange. This strange- 
ness is the global situation. In Bauman's words: “the question is no longer 
how to get rid of the strangers and the strange once and for all, or declare 
human variety but a momentary inconvenience, but how to live with 
alterity — daily and permanently’ (Bauman, 1997: 30). 


Cosmopolitanism in Classical Soclology 


While Simmel and Schútz introduced the typology of the stranger in soci- 
ology to investigate triadic relationships and the social positions of 
strangers in groups, the cosmopolitan—local distinction has been part of 
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sociological vocabulary since the writings of Robert Merton (1968: 441~74) 
and Alvin Gouldner (1957, 1958) in the 1940s and 1950s (Hannerz, 1990) 
and more recently has been used in ethical polemics by Martha 
Nussbaum (1996, 2002). By distinguishing between the cosmopolitan and 
the local, they reveal a social conflict within the group, between contrast- 
ing interests, values, representations and commitments. 

Merton distinguishes between the local and cosmopolitan as two types 
of influential persons. These two types hold different social positions 
within the same group. The local holds a social position through partici- 
pation in the local neighbourhood and the cosmopolitan holds a social 
position through participation in the larger structures of national society. 
Like Simmel and Schútz, Merton links social position to objectivity. While 
Simmel’s stranger is granted status through his or her knowledge about 
mediation, and Schiitz’s stranger is marginalized by locals through his or 
her lack of local acquaintances, Merton distinguishes between local and 
cosmopolitan influences as two different sources and uses of knowledge. 
The local’s influence rests on knowledge of acquaintance, on who he or she 
knows, while the cosmopolitan's influence rests, like Simmel’s stranger, 
on knowledge about, on what he or she knows. 

The source of knowledge of acquaintance, which is not open to the 
stranger because the stranger is excluded from local history, is the local’s 
original conditioning. According to Merton’s typology, the local grows up 
in the local neighbourhood, reads the local news, has many friends, meets 
as many people as possible and is actively involved in local affairs. The 
local uses knowledge of acquaintance to acquire a social position in the 
group, through personal contacts within the structure of the local setting. 
The source of knowledge about things is study. Cosmopolitans enter some 
local group as strangers, equipped with special knowledge, credentials 
and social status obtained elsewhere, outside the local group setting. 
What matters to them is not the number of people they meet, but the kind 
of people with whom they can share their knowledge about things 
(Hannerz, 1990: 246). Cosmopolitans are accepted by the locals, because 
the locals credit their knowledge about things. They need that knowledge, 
often specialized knowledge, which they do not possess themselves, to 
develop their own neighbourhoods 

While Merton’s typology serves to show different patterns of influence 
in local neighbourhoods, Goul distinguishes between locals and cos- 
mopolitans to reveal two types of attachments within the workplace. While 
the local is committed to the workplace, colleagues and shop-floor soli- 
darity (through which knowledge of acquaintance is socially organized), 
the cosmopolitan is committed to degrees, credentials, profession and 
career. Local workers value routines, collegiality and interpersonal con- 
tacts on the shop-floor. Because locals value their colleagues, they are 
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inclined to be involved in the internal affairs of the organization, for the 
benefit of the shop-floor. By contrast, cosmopolitan workers are more 
reserved or distanced towards others. They prefer to remain strangers, not 
be included by locals. They are ready to leave the organization, whenever 
a better opportunity arises elsewhere, in a distinct place or in a different 
role. And when they move, they take their knowledge with them. 

In the local-cosmopolitan distinction of Merton and Gouldner, the cos- 
mopolitan is always included in the local group, playing the role as cosmo- 
politan within the locality. The cosmopolitan is not like Simmel's passing 

who arrives today and leaves tomorrow, but is a temporary, mobile 
element of the locality itself, whose group membership involves stranger- 
hood and confrontation as well as professional credentials and occupa- 
tional status. The cosmopolitan is someone who is not limited by the 
boundaries of the town or workplace, because cosmopolitan knowledge 
about things and the cosmopolitan's professional career easily extend 
beyond such local boundaries. It does not matter for the cosmopolitan 
whether he or she lives m London, Birmingham or Manchester, or works 
for IBM, Shell or Philips, as long as the position is satisfactory. The cosmo- 
politan is flexible and mobile enough to move through localities and jobs, 
while the local is rooted and fixed in neighbourhoods and workplaces. 

As an actual condition of professionals and managers who are plugged 
into a translocal network of global connections, the cosmopolitan—local 
distinction as an either/or distinction no longer provides a truthful recon- 
struction of a complex reality (Roudometof, 2005: 122). According to the 
typologies of Merton and Gouldner, the local and the cosmopolitan are 
manifestations of knowledge that are limited either by local or national 
boundaries. Still assuming national boundaries, marked by new events 
like national magazines, national car manufacturers, radio broadcasting, 
cinema and national advertisement (see Coleman, 1990: 618), their cos- 
mopolitan type is not committed to common humanity, willing to engage 
with others, but constitutes a national audience. But in the global era, cos- 
mopolitans have emancipated themselves not only from their neighbour- 
hood roots and their workplace, but also from their national grouping. 
Locals, on the other hand, are left behind, because their knowledge of 
acquaintance cannot transcend local boundaries (Vertovec and Cohen, 
2003). Outside the neighbourhood and workplace, they know nothing. 


Cosmopolltanism In Current Sociology: 
The Global Bourgeolsle 


In the sociological scholarship of Merton and Gouldner, the cosmopolitan 
type has been portrayed as a bourgeois, who, as a manager or a professional, 
transcends boundaries to improve his or her position, to move 
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upwards, to new and better places. In the global era, the cosmopolitan not 
only transcends local boundaries, but also national boundaries. In the global 
era, the cosmopolitan has more in common with partners in Manhattan, 
London, Singapore or Hong Kong than with locals or nationals who are not 
plugged into a network of global connections (Lasch, 1995). This global net- 
work is not a group, but an interconnection of worldwide knowledge about 
things in management and professions to which locals have no access. 
Contemporary scholarship suggests that the cosmopolitan—local distinction 
has lost the conceptual relevance it once had, because, deprived of knowl- 
edge of acquaintance, locals have lost their influence that originates therein. 
Hence locals become powerless in a world without local borders. 

Richard Sennett (1998) argues that if colleagues or neighbours are no 
longer able to meet in the workplace or the neighbourhood, but move 
elsewhere, locals lose their knowledge of acquaintance. Sennett suggests 
that, in the global era, the cosmopolitan controls the local’s knowledge of 
acquaintance. Through reorganizing the workplace, often as interim man- 
agers, cosmopolitans have divided the locals, forcing them out of their 
routines and compelling them to move to alternative places, where they 
become strangers. Hence the locals have lost their knowledge of acquain- 
tance, and, correspondingly, their interpersonal influence and collegial 
attachment. Without knowledge of acquaintance, the locals are thrown 
back upon themselves, on their own subjectivity, where they are con- 
fronted with their own alienation, from which they must dredge up the 
meaning and stability that they require to exist. When knowledge of 
acquaintance disappears, cosmopolitans are no longer newcomers within 
a locally established neighbourhood or workplace, but enter a corroded, 
fragmented or structure-less living and working condition, which is con- 
tinuously under construction and which they can influence. 

Locals cannot survive without knowledge of acquaintance. The neigh- 
bourhood cannot survive without neighbours and the workplace cannot 
survive without shop-floor collegiality. When knowledge of acquaintance 
is destroyed, the local’s character corrodes and a deep uncertainty arises 
about identity or self-image. Cosmopolitans, on the other hand, do not need 
neighbours and colleagues. For them, the breakdown of group boundaries 
opens up new possibilities for remapping the social order, in which they 
rule without local and national restraints. Without the limitations and 
social control of neighbours and colleagues, it is easier for cosmopolitans 
to achieve their professional or managerial objectives. As their knowledge 
does not rest on acquaintances, it is easy for them to relativize the stabil- 
ity, coherence and concreteness of the group. 

While the corrosion of knowledge of acquaintance enables cosmopoli- 
tans to move successfully through social disorganization and msecurity, 
their ‘built-in identity crisis’ (Berger et al., 1974: 92) enables them to move 
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onwards and accelerates mobility — not only physical, but also social, 
mental and ethical mobility. Though cosmopolitans are constantly sur- 
rounded by cultural differences, they do not immerse themselves in these, 
they do not enjoy them. The globalized cosmopolitan is flexible, not 
because he or she attributes meaning to cultural identities, but because he 
or she considers cultural differences as superfluous. Cosmopolitans are 
objective, in the sense that, like Simmel's stranger, they are able to distance 
themselves from existing loyalties. Being a stranger in all places, the biog- 
raphy of the cosmopolitan's career does not need to adjust to any group or 
place: the cosmopolitan is now able to flexibly adjust his or her knowledge 
to the global order, without local influences and without local attachments. 

Rosabeth Moss Kanter (1995: 23) observes that in the global era, cos- 
mopolitans reveal their knowledge about management and profession 
through the development of new concepts, new standards of managerial 
and engineering competence and excellent network connections. While the 
knowledge of the cosmopolitan type developed by Merton and Gouldner 
was still limited by national borders (American knowledge), today's glob- 
alized cosmopolitans are able to take their knowledge everywhere with 
them, outside the national structures. As a result, the cosmopolitan's con- 
cepts, competences and connections (Kanter’s three Cs) are universal, in 
the sense that they transcend all localities. As a result, cosmopolitans, in 
contrast with locals, are able to gain access to knowledge anywhere in the 
world (Kanter’s three Cs are globally recognized) and even develop 
knowledge of global acquaintances through network management. 

For Sennett, the World Economic Forum (WEF) is the ultimate cosmo- 
politan symbol of the victory over the local The WEF has all the cosmo- 
politan traits of the global bourgeoisie: it is an exclusive global network 
that is kept at a distance from intruders, including the press, so that the 
global order can be remapped without local influence or attachment that 
might limit the opportunities of the global bourgeoisie. Sennett observes 
that the WEF does not seek to improve the condition of the locals, but, on 
the contrary, seeks to reinforce its own concepts, competences and global 
connections. Through exchanging information within global networks 
(not groups), the global bourgeoisie seeks to extend the possibilities of the 
cosmopolitans’ knowledge within their own multinational corporations 
and international organizations, without being hindered by concrete rela- 
tions, established authority structures, traditions or norms. 


Cosmopolitanism as an Ethos: The World Citizen 


In sociological scholarship, cosmopolitanism has not only been criticized as 
a manifestation of the mentality of the global bourgeoisie, but it has also 
been interpreted as a new ethos, suitable for 21st-century global life 
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(Featherstone, 2002; Roudometof, 2005). Sennett and Kanter have described 
cosmopolitanism in its corporate form, in terms of the victory over the local 
or the corrosion of the cultural pattern of group life. As an ethos, and this is 
how cosmopolitanism is defined by its advocates, it indicates the willing- 
ness of world citizens to become involved with the Other (Hannerz, 1990). 
From a world citizenship perspective, the cosmopolitanocal distinction 
may be valid for investigating influence (Merton), loyalty (Gouldner) or 
corrosion (Sennett), but such a typology offers a rather limited vision of the 
moral dimension of cosmopolitanism. In fact, world citizenship positions 
itself as the ethical antithesis of the cosmopolitan type described by classi- 
cal and current sociology. 

World citizenship seeks to include strangers, through identification with 
many places and histories in an open-ended global space that spans many 
local groups (Anderson, 2001; Gutman, 2002). World citizenship seeks to 
transcend strangeness through giving credit to strangers. It turns against a 
global bourgeoisie which exploits cosmopolitanism, cosmopolitan concepts, 
competences and connections — the language of universalism — for their own 
narrow interests (Arendt, 1968; Hannerz, 1990; Nussbaum, 2002). Claiming 
to speak from no place, no social position and no identity except as ‘friend 
of humanity’, world citizenship defines itself as a deliberate attempt to abol- 
ish exclusion (Arjomand, 2004; McDonald, 2004; Rosenfeld, 2002). 

In its original, Stoic meaning, world citizenship is an abstract idea 
about the essential harmony of humankind in the cosmopolis - the world 
city of strangers from nowhere. While locals identify the cosmopolis as 
Babylon, world citizens define the cosmopolis as the common language 
through which the strangers from nowhere can understand and appreci- 
ate one another and live together under the same laws according to the 
same norms. The world citizen is the one who has acquired the intellec- 
tual wisdom to perceive those universal laws of nature (Heater, 1999: 
95-96, 148). By giving priority to universal, cosmic laws before the cul- 
tural pattern of group life, the world citizen is intellectually and morally 
emancipated from group conditioning, and thus de facto a stranger to 
others, including the parents. World citizens do not belong to a particular 
group, do not accept the institutions that result from group experiences, 
but identify themselves with ‘humanity’ alone. In other words, though a 
stranger to others, world citizens are not strangers to themselves, but 
define themselves and others as members of the world community of 
common humanity (Amin, 2004; Golmohamad, 2004). 

Nussbaum stresses that the invitation to world citizenship is an invita- 
tion to lose your friends, neighbours and colleagues - ‘an invitation to be 
an exile’ (Nussbaum, 1996: 7). World citizenship means that local influ- 
ence and attachment to families, neighbourhoods, workplaces, nations 
and churches must give way to inclusive humanitarian aspirations. To 
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this common end, world citizens deliberately define themselves according 
to their membership to the world community of all human beings, so that 
itis no longer the local but the stranger who controls thoughts, sentiments 
and actions. The world citizen is socialized in such a way that he or she 
recognizes common humanity before particular sociality in strangers — 
the human being before the concreteness or immediacy of brotherhood, 
sisterhood, fellowship or friendship. This wider identification, grounded 
on knowledge about humanity, and moral obligations to humanity, in the 
form of ‘cultivating humanity’ (Nussbaum, 1996), is called ‘cosmopolitan 
virtue’ (Turner, 2002: 47). 

Martha Nussbaum holds that in an ‘era of global connection’, the cos- 
mopolitan ethos has become a moral necessity (Nussbaum, 2002). While 
the cosmopolitan type of classical sociology emerged, as a national audi- 
ence, with the event of the national media, Nussbaum s world citizen 
comes to the fore with the event of the global media, as a global audience. 
With a global media, corporations and governments can no longer keep 
atrocities secret, while people, as instant spectators, can no longer feign 
ignorance as if they did not know about what happens to strangers. 
Ignorance no longer provides an alibi: to remain silent is to plead guilty. 
To keep one’s conscience clear, cosmopolitanism proposes to cultivate the 
goodwill of locals or nationals to become engaged with strangers, to cul- 
tivate a global sense of responsibility for the fate of strangers in distress, 
regardless of their group identity or social distinctions. 

World citizenship implies the elimination of the ‘accident of birth’, the 
undoing of the original local conditioning and transcendence of the restraints 
of local influence and attachment, for the inclusion of strange intellectual- 
ity into the locality. In Nussbaum's curriculum, the stranger is, like 
Simmel’s third person, given credit by the world citizen for her or his spe- 
cific wisdom and expertise, and derives special status because of this. The 
stranger is welcomed, not as a third person, but as a cosmopolitan teacher 
to world citizens, who has managed to undo any fixed identity as a Jew, 
bourgeois or black and remake the self anew again as a world citizen. 
The stranger teaches the locals, on their way to becoming world citizens, to 
loosen their local attachments, to establish a critical distance towards their 
own locality and to assume an intellectual stance of openness toward 
strangers and strangeness. Transformed into world citizens, locals will be 
able to stand as naked individuals before the group, stripped of status, 
social position and power, and reveal their nakedness in their very same- 
ness in strangeness (Arendt, 1968: 89) — ‘as human beings bound to all other 
human beings by ties of recognition and concern’ (Nussbaum, 2002: 295). 

In sum, as an ethos of world citizenship, cosmopolitanism describes 
itself as an intellectual attempt to understand the common denominator — 
humanity ~ in the worldwide chaos of cultural diversity and competing 
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groups. Cosmopolitanism points to different, strange ways of being 
human, through giving credit to different local philosophies, poetry, prose, 
music and arts, in order to ‘recognize common aims, aspirations, and val- 
ues and enough about these common ends to see how variously they are 
instantiated in the many cultures and their histories’ (Nussbaum, 1996: 9). 

Thus far, this article has put forward and examined different concepts 
and perspectives of strangerhood and cosmopolitanism. The remainder of 
the article seeks to show how cosmopolitanism leads to a borderless soci- 
ety of strangers. First, I examine how cosmopolitanism legitimates stranger- 
hood; second, how cosmopolitanism seeks to remap the local and global 
order for the inclusion of strangers; and finally, how all this points at the 
making of a society of strangers. 


The Cosmopolitan Legitimation of Strangerhood 


Auguste Comte held that, after the French Revolution, prior to the global 
age, all of the old world had been destroyed, including its religion, and 
that the new, post-aristocratic order needed its own gospel and its own 
church. This he found in positivism and the église positiviste, in which the 
new rulers (the bourgeoisie) serve the nation through science and tech- 
nology. As a new ethos for a global era, cosmopolitanism holds that the 
post-national order needs its own gospel, which it discovers in cosmo- 
politan teachings of giving credit to strange intellectuality, knowledge of 
different cultural patterns of group life and inclusion of others. 

As an ethos of world citizenship, cosmopolitanism legitimates the 
inclusion of strangers by stating that strangers are not strange, deviant or 
dangerous but have their own human goodness, despite their social char- 
acteristics. Cosmopolitanism legitimates this claim by investing humanity 
with an intense religiosity, in the sense that it elevates humanity to the 
authority status that the world religions would typically attribute to God 
or the sacred (Berges, 2005; Hill, 2000). Richard Falk holds that cos- 
mopolitanism is ‘an essentially religious and normative undertaking, 
faith in the unseen, salvation in the unseen, salvation in a world to come, 
guided by convictions, beliefs, values’ (Falk, 1994: 139-490). 

Pratap Bhanu Metha argues that the cosmopolitan ethos may ‘open 
new horizons’ and ‘new criticisms’ (Metha, 2000: 623). New horizons are 
opened when it is discovered that all manifestations of global life, such as 
cosmopolitan law, world citizenship, cosmopolitan education and cosmo- 
politan cities, emerge, as Bauman says, from ‘the birth act of humanity 
itself [which] lies in the acceptance of the precept of loving one’s neigh- 
bour’ (Bauman, 2003: 78). The new horizon is located far beyond the 

ood or workplace: it encompasses the whole world, cutting 
through old limits of time (as Anthony Smith [2003: 280] puts it, ‘there are 
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no “world memories” that can be used to unite humanity”) and space. The 
new horizon is opened up by technology (global communications), which 
makes global attachment to strangers possible and makes global influence 
possible, to rescue strangers in distress within an all-inclusive global sys- 
tem of shared humanity (Donnelly, 1989: 142). 

Through adopting the stranger’s view from nowhere, world citizens 
criticize local practices while not being included in local groups. Though 
world citizens certainly do not believe that such local practices are super- 
fluous, unlike the global bourgeoisie, they do believe that such practices 
should be criticized when they are exclusive or hostile to strangers. By 
forcing their strangers to obey their rules of knowledge of acquaintance, 
locals, without world citizenship, deny the potential goodness of the 
stranger. As a potentially good human being, both locals and strangers do 
not need social control through the cultural pattern of group life, but com- 
passion. Without world citizenship, and by defining themselves in oppo- 
sition to strangers, locals tend to think of strangers as lowly, as inferiors, 
which is a guarantee that they will not treat the strangers well. 

Ulf Hannerz, however, is rather critical of how cosmopolitanism legiti- 
mates its programme for inclusion, observing that cosmopolitanism “often 
has a narcissistic streak” (Hannerz, 1990: 240). Cosmopolitanism judges all 
cultural patterns according to its own idea of humanity, to its own belief 
in human goodness. Martha Nussbaum (2003), for instance, defines 
Hinduism as an intellectual tradition of ‘pluralism, tolerance and open- 
ness”, which, thus defined, can be easily reconciled with the cosmopolitan 
ethos. But when it comes to caste, gender inequality, racism and the wor- 
ship of violent gods (Nussbaum identifies Hanuman as ‘an aggressive 
monkey god’), then such exclusive practices are identified as the practices 
of locals, which are not inherent in the intellectuality of Hindus, but in the 
sociality of their tribal life. In other words, Nussbaum delegitimizes 
Hindu group life that violently excludes strangers, but gives credit to 
Hindu intellectuality. Despite all the extreme cruelty and victimhood that 
she observes in what she calls ‘genocide in Gujarat’, she does not criticize 
the humanity of those involved in mass rape, torture and killing, but their 
exclusive local bonds. 


Cosmopolitics for Remapping the Local Order 


Classical sociologists recognized in the cultural pattern of group life, that 
is, in particular customs, habits, manners, mores, values, folkways, mean- 
ings, beliefs, ideas, sentiments, taste, symbols, language and local patriot- 
ism, the elements of sociality. They realized that common experiences and 
shared cultural characteristics, shared memories and a sense of common 
destiny only had meaning for locals. If the cultural pattern did not have 
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the same meaning to the stranger as to the locals, then the stranger could 
only form an ‘ethnocentric judgement’ of the situation (Sumner, 1979) — 
judging one cultural pattern with the norms of another. This was the 
problem of Schiitz’s stranger, who had lost the old norms without being 
able to become a local through his or her own effort Simmel's stranger 
did not have this problem, because he did not seek to know the cultural 
pattern of the locals, but only tried, upon their invitation, to define a par- 
ticular conflict situation. 

Like the stranger, world citizens cannot objectively immerse themselves 
in other cultures, or in any case, are not free to do so without regard for 
the sociality of locals (Kateb, 1999). The criterion for the cosmopolitan def- 
inition of the local situation is the degree of openness and hospitability 
towards strangers while giving credit to their intellectuality, even if the 
stranger’s beliefs seem to contradict the beliefs of the locals. Through “cos- 
mopolitics’ (Cheah and Robbins, 1998) the global order is constructed 
from below, through intercultural exchange, in which beliefs clash to open 
new horizons and new criticisms. 

Ulrich Beck holds that the clash of beliefs between locals and strangers 
has ended in total disbelief, in nihilism, in a total rejection of the cultural 
pattern of group life. According to Beck, it is nihilism that has corroded 
the European pattern and that has produced the most barbarous exclu- 
sion of strangers: the Holocaust. Beck does not understand cosmopoli- 
tanism as the criticism of cultural patterns, but as a criticism of 20th-century 
nihilism, of the perversion of the old European values of democracy, lib- 
erty and human dignity. Thus understood, cosmopolitanism is the collec- 
tive criticism of cultural breakdowns: cosmopolitanism is ‘a reaction against 
the traumatic experience of European values being perverted’ (Beck, 2003: 
35). In Beck’s opinion, cosmopolitanism has become a necessary cultural 
condition in an age where the possibility of technical extermination of 
humanity as a whole has come within reach. For the sake of global sur- 
vival, and not for some ethical ideal, humanity must come to the fore in a 
global age, well ahead of locality. 

John Somerville (1981) illustrates this by recalling how during the 
Cuban missile crisis, he Kennedy administration seems to have preferred 
the extermination of humanity to having its local or national interests 
damaged. While in Turkey it had its own missiles pointed at Moscow, it 
refused to allow Soviet missiles on Cuban territory, even if this refusal 
could have provoked a nuclear world war. Somerville explains that 
American locals were powerless to influence national structures and 
hence could not prevent their government from exterminating humanity. 
Furthermore, socialized as local patriots rather than as world citizens, 
Americans were unable to identify their own fatherland as the enemy of 
humanity. Somerville believes that patriotism, as local attachment to the 
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cultural pattern of group life, has always been bad, strongly related to 
conquest, racism and narrow-mindedness. But given the global context of 
advanced technology, patriotism has now become a threat to the very sur- 
vival of humanity. The good old mores and folkways (cowboys) that once 
bound the Americans in their battles against the Red Indians, have now 
become destructive to the whole of humanity. Hence cosmopolitanism is 
not so much an ethical ideal, but an urgent political necessity. 

While the patriotism of the Kennedy administration had been a virtue 
within the cultural group, it had been a vice outside the locality of America. 
Within the cultural group, patriotism was a virtue, because it transformed 
the brutal instinct of self-love into the attachment to the cultural pattern, 90 
that locals were less concerned about themselves than about their fellow 
locals (MacIntyre, 1995). Local attachment does not need to clash with the 
attachment to humanity (Hill, 2000; Turner, 2002), but during the Holocaust 
and during the Cuban missile crisis, the attachment to the local did not 
extend to the attachment to humanity. Outside the cultural pattern of group 
life, locals could hardly identify themselves with strangers, who were 
always rather diiferent, with whom an immediate, concrete relationship 
had never been imminent, because they could not share their histories 

Martha Nussbaum finds in the attachment to the cultural pattern of 
group life nothing but the one of ‘a tough old soldier’ who ‘favours a 
highly disciplined patriotic regiment, with lots of memoriation and not 
much room for questioning’. Attached to the cultural pattern, locals ‘have 
difficulty understanding people different from themselves, whose imagi- 
nations rarely venture beyond their local setting’ (Nussbaum, 2002: 302). 
When the cultural pattern is so powerful an influence on locals, the 
stranger appears strange, or even hostile, to locals. The cosmopolitan 
opening of the patriotic mind means transcending local attachment to the 
cultural pattern of group life in such a way that the cultural pattern is 
nothing more to patriots than it is to strangers. 


Cosmopolttics for Remapping the Global Order 


When Merton and Gouldner constructed their cosmopolitan types in the 
1940s, what they had in mind was a type of influential and disloyal per- 
son who, with mobile knowledge about things, is able to operate within 
the larger structures of the nation-state, transcending the limits of local 
neighbourhoods and workplaces. Merton and Gouldner could not imag- 
ine a group larger than the nation-state. In their eyes, the most abstract 
form of social cohesion was the nationality that ties cosmopolitans and 
locals together in a common political membership or citizenry. When 
global processes cut through the borders of the nation, the inclusion of 
strange ideas, objects and images are experienced, imagined, consumed 
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and fantasized, so that strangerhood and friendship over and above the 
nation becomes a social reality for many (Skrbis et aL, 2002: 121). 

Cosmopolitanism introduces itself as a political project, an alternative 
to nationalism, urging nation-states to adopt a post-nationalist model of 
“world society” (Meyer et al., 1997). In the pre-global era, cosmopolitan 
intellectuals insisted on “the near-pathological character of nationalism, 
its roots in fear and hatred of the Other, and its affinities with racism' 
(Anderson, 1991: 141). Now that global processes cut through the borders 
of the nation, cosmopolitanism insists that nationality no longer binds cit- 
izens. Because citizens are no longer attached to the national pattern of 
group life, political bonds can no longer be established through nation- 
building. To bind citizens in a global era, nation-states must legislate ‘cos- 
mopolitan law” that aims at the inclusion of strangers in the political 
group (Beck, 2002; Cohen, 2004; Habermas, 2001). 

Cosmopolitanism denies nation-states the right to exclude strangers 
and to act on behalf of its own national interests that are considered too 
narrow. As cosmopolitanism grants political priority to the inclusion of 
strangers above national and political unity, it rules out the possibility of 
national enemies. As a result, cosmopolitan law forbids nation-states 
waging war against perceived political enemies. Cosmopolitan law grants 
the nation-state the use of its powers against the enemies of humanity. But 
since all human beings belong to humanity, the enemy of humanity must 
be degraded to the category of bestiality or insanity. Those who commit 
“crimes against humanity” are therefore not really human or have not 
really developed their human potential for goodness. 

Hence, cosmopolitanism’s strongest critic, Carl Schmitt (1963), believes 
that cosmopolitanism aims at abolishing the “political” in nation-states. 
According to Schmitt, nation-states need the presence of enemies in order 
to establish political bonds and constitute a political unity. According to 
Schmitt, in the political world there are only those who have established 
a political bond (citizens). Those who are excluded from the political bond 
are defined as enemies. As the stranger is not included in the citizenry, he 
or she is turned into an enemy. Schmitt criticizes cosmopolitanism for 
abolishing the enemy in the name of common humanity — hence weaken- 
ing the political bonds between citizens (Cohen, 2004). By subjecting 
nation-states to an “overarching cosmopolitan legal framework” (Held, 
2003: 521), the meaning of citizenship is reduced from the building of 
political bonds to the administration of human needs. 

Cosmopolitanism argues that the political role of nation-states has 
changed with the birth of the global era, in the sense that the purpose of 
citizens is no longer to establish political bonds and bring about their own 
good life, but to loosen their bonds to rescue those that have been con- 
quered - the victims. Political groups must adapt to the global reality of 
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diaspora, genocides and refugees. In the global era, nation-states must, in 
the name of humanity, open a new horizon for ‘saving strangers’ (Wheeler, 
2003). In the global era, the cosmopolitan ethos states that the new role of 
nation-states is borderless inclusion and humanitarian control. In sum, 
cosmopolitanism’s political argument is that in the global era, the legiti- 
macy of nation-states exclusively rests on rendering service to humanity 
and its goodwill to continue doing so, without regard for political unity, 
balance of power or political interests (Ignatieff, 2000). 


The Cosmopolis 


Cosmopolitanism does not seek to destroy political unity, but rather to 
extend political unity from the nation to a global scale, so that all strangers 
are included in that unity. Cosmopolitanism seeks a borderless political 
unity, in which all strangers, no matter their nationality, are, as an end in 
itself, politically included as citizens — as world citizens. This global polit- 
ical unity or world polity is the cosmopolis (Heater, 1999; Toulmin, 1990) or 
cosmocracy (Keane, 2003). The cosmopolis is based on the ‘model of the 
world society’ (Meyer et al, 1997), of the “world as a whole’ and ‘aware- 
ness of the “global”’ (Szerszynski and Urry, 2002). The world polity is not 
patterned on a ‘cosmopolitan model of democracy’ as developed by 
Daniele Archibugi and David Held (Archibugi, 2004; Archibugi and Held, 
1995; Held, 2003). Their ‘cosmopolitan model of democracy’ is based on 
international cooperation between sovereign powers and institutionalized 
in social forms like international treaties and supranational institutions. 
Political groups like the European Union are not borderless, but establish 
their own ‘fortress’ for their own members. Cosmopolitanism seeks to sack 
the fortress (Benhabib, 2002) 

The world polity is not established through international treaties, but 
through global recognition of ‘sameness’ in strangeness’ — through detecting 
common humanity in particular strangers (Arendt, 1968: 81-2). Stephen 
Toulmin (1990) argues that, in a divided international society of sovereign 
powers, the world polity functions to reconcile locals and strangers in a 
common political and ethical purpose. While nation-states and international 
systems of governance may include strangers through the legislation of cos- 
mopolitan laws, the cosmopolis includes strangers through the legislation of 
cosmic laws. According to Toulmin, the very project of modernity is the sci- 
entific discovery of cosmic laws, through geometry and physics. The lingua 
franca of the cosmopolis is not Latin or English, but the language of science. 

Jacques Derrida (1997) defines the cosmopolis as a safe haven for 
strangers, receiving them as neighbours and extending local and national 
resources to them. Strangers are included in the cosmopolis through hos- 
pitality. In other words, the influx of refugees and immigrants as such does 
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not constitute the cosmopolis: the cosmopolis is a powerful identification 
with the stranger, organizing local life around the theme of the stranger. 
Ash Amin (2004) suggests that the borderless inclusion of strangers indi- 
cates the ongoing interaction between locals and strangers. For Amin, the 
cosmopolis becomes rooted in the locals” self-understanding, when they 
are able to transgress all group boundaries, in order to be continuously on 
the path with strangers, as dislocated nomads and strangers to them- 
selves, as always becoming new persons. 

Friedrich Meinecke (1970) recognizes in the cosmopolis an ethical ideal 
of justice as unlimited inclusion with dangerous political 
According to Meinecke, in its political form, cosmopolitanism ultimately 
points at borderless imperialism. Instead of unlimited inclusion of strangers 
in the world polity, the establishment of the cosmopolis is the conquest of 
the world by strangers who break down the political bonds of citizens. 
Meinecke believes that the worldwide legislation of cosmic laws, valid for 
universal humanity, does not 80 much include strangers as destroy those 
laws that place limits on unlimited and uncontrolled ambitions. Cosmic 
laws, once discovered, fail to provide compelling arguments against cos- 
mopolitan pretensions becoming political. Without limits, the cosmopolis 
would not be a political world community, but an empire of strangers, a 
strange legion, or an imperial administration of the stranger’s needs. 

In a similar vein, Alasdair MacIntyre argues that in its political form, 
the cosmopolitan ethos displaces local, subsidiary authorities and inter- 
mediary institutions, which in effect is an invitation of imperial power 
politics of strangers (MacIntyre, 1981: 158). According to Macintyre, cos- 
mopolitics of unlimited inclusion within the cosmic order and the inclu- 
sion of strangers in local groups are incompatible because cosmopolitics, 
in his opinion, destroys the local groups; and hence leaves no space for 
locals to pursue their own ends. In the concept of the cosmopolis, the 
notion of telos is abandoned for universal inclusion. In Maclntyre’s view, 
the cosmopolis fails to recognize and acknowledge a fundamental conflict 
between different political and moral alternatives. Unlimited inclusion 
implies that different political and moral forms are deemed to have simi- 
lar substances, pursuing similar ends — the common end of humanity — 
and this is what MacIntyre denies. 

In sum, critics hold that the problem of cosmopolitics lies in its subjec- 
tion of different political and moral forms to its own ethical end - to its 
own justice as borderless inclusion and to its own rationality as a stranger’s 
view from nowhere (Harris, 2003). The critics of cosmopolitanism believe 
that adherence to cosmic laws or membership in the world polity does not 
so much lead to the inclusion of strangers as to the corrosion of local life. 
And a life, including a global life, can only be lived in some locality, even 
if that locality is globalized. 
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Concluding Remarks: The Society of Strangers 


With the globalization of national societies, cosmopolitanism has now 
become ‘something of an urgent reality’ (Arendt, 1968: 82) and ‘an actual 
social condition of many today” (Mazlish, 2005: 106). Even though human- 
ity, as a reference for the we-identity, is still a blank area on the emotional 
maps of the many, local groups are increasingly confronted with a widen- 
ing of identification with strangers and the strange. Such a global identifica- 
tion, as an empirical reality of strangerhood and strangeness, gives way 
to more inclusive identities than the ties of kinship, nationality and ethnic 
identity were once able to provide, for the appreciation of the underlying 
unity of all humankind (Calhoun, 2002; Meyer et al, 1997). 

As an ethos for the global era, cosmopolitanism delegitimizes essential- 
ist identities that are always group related, relativizes the locals” struggle 
for survival in particular social contexts and subdues local attachments to 
a higher purpose, that of unlimited attachment to humanity. The cosmo- 
politan challenge is to develop the intellectual ability to establish a dis- 
tance from their cultural pattern of group life and detach themselves from 
their old selves, their old cultural patterns, in order to understand them- 
selves as human beings in themselves — without knowledge of acquain- 
tance. In the borderless society of strangers, the distinction between locals 
and strangers, locals and cosmopolitans, friends and enemies, civilization 
and barbarism, and the West and the Rest is abolished: cosmopolitanism 
invites each human being to become friends of humanity. 

Cosmopolitanism stresses that in the era of global interconnections, 
human beings are expected to live, survive or flourish without local 
immediate, concrete and exclusive bonds. Cosmopolitanism is a deliber 
ate attempt to make space for strangers, to have world citizens rule in the 
cosmopolis. Ignorance and fear of strangers is a lack of the will to be part 
of the world. Such an attempt, however, fails to do justice to classical and 
current sociology. Cosmopolitanism grounds its expectations on a partic- 
ular understanding of human beings, of human nature and human poten- 
tial. If all human beings had been something like the Stoic sages, then 
cosmopolitanism might have been able to achieve its aims, regardless of 
whether these aims were really ‘the common aims of humanity’. But 
given the empirical reality as discovered by the investigations of the social 
sciences, world citizenship seems a sociological, psychological, political 
and economic impossibility for most humans 

Given the fact (as shown by history and the social sciences) that the will 
to acquire power is always present, the urgent question is, therefore, 
whether a global society of strangers is possible without collapsing into 
global violence and servitude. Classical sociologists observed that when 
locals fail to observe their cultural pattern, one local does not know what 
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to think or expect from the other: trust dissipates and hence they become 
strangers. Without knowledge of acquaintance, locals do not yet define 
themselves as cosmopolitan, but rather risk becoming victims of anomie 
and alienation. 

If this is a sociological truth, then the society of strangers might be like 
a collective experience of powerlessness, manifested in feelings of personal 
meaninglessness, loneliness, mistrust, insecurity and anxiety (Bauman, 
2003; Giddens, 1991). When locals become strangers to themselves and to 
others, and no longer know who they are or who they are to become, no 
relationship between strangers can be established that would allow the 
effort of self-definition, as the selves would be unknown. It goes without 
saying that this condition of loss of integrative meaning, which is the essen- 
tial ordeal of cosmopolitanism, is psychologically hard to bear. For this 
reason, a longing for the reintegration of local groups and the resistance 
against strangerhood, through nostalgia, protest, terror and hope, is one 
of the most powerful realities of globalizing societies (Mazlish, 2005; 
Roudemetof, 2005). 
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abstract: Individualization is often considered to be one of the most important 
social-cultural trends of the last decades. According to authors such as Ulrich 
Beck, Scott Lash and Anthony Giddens, it is one of the defining characteristics of 
late or ‘reflexive’ modernity. However, there is not much empirical research on the 
phenomenon of individualization. This article examines the empirical evidence 
for a trend of individualization in the Netherlands. Three alleged consequences of 
the individualization process, namely detraditionalization, emancipation and het- 
erogenization, are analysed using Dutch data. Only the hypothesis of detradition- 
alization is confirmed by the data. The emancipation hypothesis is, however, 
unambiguously refuted by the available data, while the data are not conclusive 
with respect to heterogenization. Hence, the empirical support for the individual- 
ization trend is much weaker than is often supposed. 


keywords: detraditionalization + emancipation + heterogenization + individu- 
alization + late modernity 


Introduction 


The process of individualization is regarded by many as one of the most 
important social-cultural developments of the postwar period. For the 
most part, however, the growing literature on individualization lacks a 
firm empirical underpinning. Most authors on individualization, among 
whom are renowned sociologists such as Beck, Giddens and Bauman, 
confine ttiemselves to describing some broad, general trends that, in their 
opinion, should suffice to show that a process of individualization is tak- 
ing place. This approach makes it rather difficult to judge the importance 
of the individualization process, and indeed, whether there really is a 
process of individualization taking place. In this article I present the avail- 
able evidence for an individualization trend in the Netherlands. 
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There are good reasons to focus on the Netherlands when studying the 
phenomenon of individualization. Individualization has been hotly debated 
in the Netherlands over the last 10 years or more. In 1998, the Social and 
Cultural Planning Office of the Netherlands (SCP), a government agency 
that conducts research into the social aspects of all areas of government pol- 
icy, concluded, on the basis of extensive descriptions and analyses of mumer- 
ous social and cultural trends over the last 25 years, that these trends are 
most aptly characterized by the term ‘individualizatian’ (SCP, 1998). 

Moreover, in international comparative research the Netherlands stands 
out as one of the most progressive and liberal countries. In Inglehart’s well- 
known studies of postmaterialist values, the Dutch are one of the world's 
most postmaterialist people. In 1987, the Netherlands and West Germany 
were the only countries in which the proportion of postmaterialists in the 
population exceeded the proportion of materialists (Inglehart, 1990: 93) 
Three years later, the percentage of postmaterialists in the Netherlands 
exceeded the percentage of materialists by as much as 26 points (Inglehart, 
1997: 157). Although adhering to postmaterialist values should not be put 
on a par with being individualized, there are some similarities between 
the two concepts. For example, Inglehart relates postmaterialist values to 
‘nonphysiological needs, such as those for esteem, self-expression, and aes- 
thetic satisfaction” (Inglehart, 1990: 68), which clearly centre on the indi- 
vidual. According to Inglehart, the Netherlands also scores very high on 
a ‘postmodernization’ scale, which comprises ‘individuation’ as one of its 
main elements (Inglehart, 1997: 81). 

In order to test the phenomenon of individualization empirically, one 
must, of course, first define individualization. Because of the widely diverg- 
ing interpretations of individualization, this is more than a cursory exercise. 
Hence, the first part of this article discusses different interpretations of indi- 
vidualization. 1 argue that individualization can be characterized by a com- 
bination of three trends, namely detraditionalization, emancipation and 
heterogenization. In the second part of this article, 1 examine whether these 
three trends can be traced in the Netherlands. 1 find that there has been a 
marked trend of detraditionalization in the Netherlands over the past 
decades, but that there is much less evidence for a trend of emancipation or 
of heterogenization. Contrary to what the emancipation thesis suggests, 
people's attitudes and behaviours are easier to predict today than they were 
20 years ago. And, instead of a clear heterogenization trend, there can be 
seen an undulating motion of rising and falling heterogeneity. 


What Is Individuallzation? 


Far from being a recent development, as is sometimes suggested, individ- 
ualization was in fact one of the main issues with which the founding 
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fathers of social science were concerned. Emile Durkheim, Georg Simmel 
and Max Weber all studied the influence of the industrialization process 
on social cohesion and solidarity and the changes in the bond between 
individuals and community that took place in their era, Le. around the turn 
of the previous century. For example, the gradual transformation from 
mechanical solidarity to organic solidarity, which Durkheim described in 
The Division of Labor in Society (1893), can also be called a process of indi- 
vidualization (Durkheim, 1997). 

Recently, however, some authors claim that the present process of indi- 
vidualization differs in important aspects from the modernization process 
that took place a century ago. Authors like Ulrich Beck, Anthony Giddens 
and Scott Lash contend that modernity itself is undergoing profound 
changes. We are entering a new phase, which they call late modernity, 
reflexive modernity or second modernity (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 
2002; Beck et al, 1994; Giddens, 1991). They claim that individualization 
is one of the defining characteristics of this new phase of modernity. 
According to Beck and Beck-Gernsheim (2002: »odi; emphasis in original), 
“individualization is becoming the social structure of second modernity itself”. 

Although these authors stress the overriding importance of individual- 
ization for the present phase of modernity, it is not easy to derive a clear 
definition of individualization from their writings. Por example, Beck and 
Beck-Gernsheim (2002: xxii) write: ‘So — to give a simple definition — 
“individualization” means disembedding without re-embedding.’ Bauman 
(2002: xv) states: ‘“individualization” consists in transforming human 
“identity” from a “given” into a “task” — and charging the actors with the 
responsibility for performing that task and for the consequences (also the 
side-effects) of their performance’. These ‘definitions’ are not easily con- 
verted into a formalization of individualization that lends itself to empir- 
ical testing. Hence, I try to infer some concrete elements from the 
discussion of individualization by the authors mentioned. 

For a start, individualization should clearly be distinguished from indi- 
vidualism. While individualism is commonly understood as a personal 
attitude or preference, individualization refers to a macro-social phenom- 
enon, which may — but just as well may not — be related to changes in the 
attitudes of individual persons. 

Beck, Bauman and Giddens emphasize that individualization is not a 
process that originates from a conscious choice or even a preference of the 
individual him- or herself. To the contrary, Beck and Beck-Gernsheim 
point out ‘individualization is a social condition which is not arrived at 
by a free decision of individuals. . . . people are condemned to individu- 
alization’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 4). Zygmunt Bauman states 
concisely: ‘individualization is a fate, not a choice’ (Bauman, 2002: xvi), 
and Giddens (1991: 81) says: “we have no choice but to choose’. 
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These remarks underline the fact that individualization is not closely 
connected to individual attitudes or preferences with respect to freedom 
of choice. According to these authors, individualization is in fact imposed 
on individual citizens by modern institutions. The welfare state, in par- 
ticular, has replaced many traditional institutions, like the family, the local 
community, church and class, as the defining collectivity of people's iden- 
tity. Hence, a first interpretation of individualization is that it refers to a 
process of ‘detraditionalization’: the gradual loss of adherence of individ- 
uals to traditional institutions. Beck and Beck-Gernsheim argue that ‘the 
post-war development of the welfare state brought with it a social impe- 
tus toward individualization of unprecedented scale and dynamism.... 
a break in historical continuity released people from traditional class ties 
and family supports and increasingly threw them onto their own 
resources and their individual fate’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 30). 
This does not mean that the traditional institutions vanish into thin air, 
but they lose their strong hold on the individual. They still live on, but 
more or less like “zombie categories’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 27). 
About the nuclear family, Beck contends: “To be sure, families are still to 
be found, but the nuclear family has become an ever more rare institution’ 
(Beck et al., 1994: 8). 

A second implication of individualization that can be derived from the 
writings of these authors is emancipation, ie. a declining influence of 
social groups and institutions on individual attitudes and behaviour, 
resulting in a greater freedom of choice. Beck and Beck-Gernsheim state 
this quite clearly: “traditional guidelines often contained severe restric- 
tions or even prohibitions on action. . . . By contrast, the institutional 
pressures in modern Western society tend rather to be offers of services 
or incentives to action’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 2, 3). Further on 
they say: ‘Individualization liberates people from traditional roles and 
constraints’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 203). Giddens argues: “The 
self is not a passive entity, determined by external influences; in forging 
their self-identities . . . individuals contribute to and directly promote 
social influences that are global in their consequences and implications’ 
(Giddens, 1991: 2). 

A third implication of individualization is heterogenization, Le. increas- 
ing heterogeneity. If people no longer appeal to traditional institutions for 
guidelines for their conduct, and increasingly make their own choices, 
they will most likely make different choices. In Beck’s words, ‘standard 
biographies become elective biographies, “do-it-yourself biographies”, 
risk biographies, broken or broken-down biographies’ (Beck and Beck- 
Gernsheim, 2002: 24). This means ‘the end of fixed, predefined images of 
man. The human being becomes ...a choice among possibilities, homo 
optionis’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 5). If the standard biography is 
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replaced by an elective biography, as Beck puts it, then one would hardly 
expect these biographies to become more alike. 

The account of individualization by Beck, Giddens and Bauman is cer- 
tainly not the only one conceivable. There are, for instance, interesting 
similarities and contrasts between the approach of these authors and 
the discussion of the succession of social characters by David Riesman in 
his 1950 book The Lonely Crowd. The individualized person of Beck and 
Giddens shares some characteristics with Riesman’s ‘other-directed’ per- 
son, who is free to make his own decisions, independent of his family or 
social background. As Riesman stated: “The family is no longer a closely 
knit unit to which he belongs but merely a part of a wider social environ- 
ment to which he early becomes attentive’ (Riesman, 1950: 26). However, 
the other-directed person is acutely aware of the need of consent by oth- 
ers. The other-directed person conforms strictly to the expectations and 
preferences of his or her peer group. 50, although Riesman would proba- 
bly agree with the first interpretation of individualization, namely detra- 
ditionalization, he would have more doubts about emancipation and 
heterogenization. Freedom of choice will not necessarily result in people 
making different choices. It is therefore not self-evident that people’s 
behaviour will become more heterogeneous and less predictable. 


Methodology: How to Test for Individuallzation? 


In order to determine whether there is a process of individualization going 
on, we have to look for empirical evidence for the three implications of 
individualization discussed in the preceding section. In this section, I dis- 
cuss the indicators that can be constructed to perform this empirical test. 

Since detraditionalization means that people's ties with traditional 
institutions are loosening or even disappearing, an obvious indicator is 
the membership of traditional institutions. Naturally, we have to confine 
ourselves to the membership of institutions for which data are available. 
Consequently, I focus on the membership of the nuclear family, of churches, 
of trade unions and of political parties. Although these institutions only 
constitute a small part of the numerous traditional institutions that might 
be subject to a process of detraditionalization, they are pehaps the most 
typical examples of these institutions, and which are often mentioned in 
discussions of individualization. 

It is harder to find a suitable indicator for emancipation. Although it may 
seem clear what increasing freedom of choice means, it is far from evident 
how it should be measured. Simply counting the number of options avail- 
able to people does not seem to be a feasible option, so I follow a different 
course. My analysis does not look at the input of freedom of choice, but at 
the outcome, by measuring to what extent the attitudes and the behaviour 
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of individual people are determined by their objective characteristics. To be 
more precise, increasing freedom of choice or emancipation is supposed to 
mean that people's attitudes and behaviour will be progressively less 
predictable by personal characteristics like gender, age, religion and edu- 
cational attainment. Hence, as my measure of freedom of choice I use the 
proportion of explained variance (R? for short) of regression analyses of var- 
ious attitudes and behaviours. If these proportions show a downward trend 
over the last decades, then this corroborates the hypothesis that freedom of 
choice is indeed growing. 

In constructing an indicator for heterogeneity, 1 have to distinguish 
between behaviour that can be measured numerically, Le. on a cardinal 
scale, and behaviour that can only be measured nominally. 

In the case of numerically measured behaviour, I can simply use one of 
the many measures of dispersal used, e.g. to measure income inequality. 1 
use the coefficient of variation, which is calculated as the ratio of the stan- 
dard deviation and the mean of a variable. Two kinds of behaviour that 
can be analysed this way are the age at which a person marries and the 
age at which a woman gives birth to her first child. 

For types of behaviour that are not measured numerically but as a 
nominal (categorical) variable, I start from the plausible assumption that 
maximum heterogeneity would mean that people’s behaviour is evenly 
spread between the various options available. Maximum homogeneity 
would then mean that all individuals choose one particular option. 
Hence, a suitable measure for homogeneity is the standard deviation of 
the share of the population choosing various options. Since this standard 
deviation ranges from 0 (maximum heterogeneity) to 1 (complete homo- 
geneity), a logical measure for heterogeneity is 1 minus this standard 
deviation. For two kinds of behaviour, the choice of a university study 
and the choice of a job, respectively, I test whether heterogeneity has 
indeed increased during the past decades, as the individualization thesis 
predicts. 


The Data 


The three indicators for individualization discussed in the previous sec- 
tion differ considerably with respect to their data requirement. Hence, I 
use various data sets to test my hypotheses on individualization. An 
important prerequisite for all indicators is, however, that the time-series 
cover quite a long period. After all, individualization is a gradual process, 
that takes many years or even decades to manifest itself fully. Therefore, 
only data sets that cover a period of at least 10 years are included. 

For detraditionalization, I use aggregate data on families, religious affil- 
iation and membership of trade unions, which are collected by Statistics 
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Netherlands (CBS), and data on political party membership, which are 
collected by the University of Groningen. 

The test of the emancipation hypothesis poses much more demanding 
data requirements, since one needs the results of a series of multivariate 
analyses of individual attitudes and behaviour. For this test, I use two 
kinds of data. First, I perform a meta-analysis of the statistical analyses 
performed by the Dutch Social and Cultural Planning Office over its 30 
years’ existence. Second, I perform a number of multivariate analyses 
myself. For this purpose, I use the data sets of two recurrent surveys 
among a representative sample of the Dutch population. The first data set 
is from the survey ‘Cultural Changes in the Netherlands’ (‘Culturele 
Veranderingen’, abbreviated as CV) of the Social and Cultural Planning 
Office. This survey has been conducted annually or biannually since the 
early 1970s. Although the questionnaire has been adapted for each subse- 
quent survey, a number of questions have been posed in every edition or 
are repeated frequently. I use data from the 1980 and the 2002 surveys. 
The second data set is from the survey ‘Social and Cultural Developments 
in the Netherlands’ (‘Sociaal-Culturele Ontwikkelingen in Nederland’, 
abbreviated as SOCON) of the Radboud University in Nijmegen. Since 
the first survey in 1985, this research has been repeated every five years 
with a questionnaire that has some new elements and some that remain 
unchanged. I compare the results from the 1985 and the 2000 surveys 

To measure increasing heterogeneity, 1 use aggregate data on some 
important life events, collected by Statistics Netherlands, i.e. the marriage 
age of men and women, the age at which women have their first child, the 
distribution of students over university courses and the distribution of 
the labour force over occupations. 


Empirical Tests of Individuallzation In the Netherlands 


This section comprises the empirical core of this article. I successively test 
whether there has been a distinct trend of detraditionalization, emancipation 
and heterogenization, respectively, over a period of two or three decades. 


Detraditionalization 
The detraditionalization thesis is tested by presenting data on the mem- 
bership rate of four ‘traditional’ institutions, Le. families, churches, trade 
unions and political parties. These membership rates are related to the rel- 
evant population, so they can be loosely interpreted as the probability that 
an ‘average’ person is a member of the particular institution. 

Since figures on the number of people living in a nuclear family (consist- 
ing of two parents and one or more children) have only been collected by 
Statistics Netherlands since 1995, I have to be satisfied with figures on mar- 
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ital status. As an indicator of the adherence to the traditional marriage bond 
1 use the proportion of the population aged 40-45 years that is married, 
since it is plausible that, at this age, most people who will ultimately marry 
are already married, while the number of widow(er)s is still quite small. 
Figure 1 shows that the percentage of married people in the age group 
40-45 increased slightly from 84 percent in 1950 to 89 percent in 1970, and 
then gradually fell to 69 percent in 2004. Hence, these figures confirm the 
hypothesis that the ties with the traditional institution of the nuclear family 
have been loosening over the last three decades. 

However, the decline of the number of married people does not neces- 
sarily mean that the proportion of people living together is declining. 
Figure 1 also shows the proportion of the population aged 40-45 who are 
living together for the period since 1995, when Statistics Netherlands 
started to collect these figures. Although the proportion of this group is 10 
percentage points larger than the number of married people, it has also 
declined. So, including people who cohabit does not change my conclu- 
sion with respect to the declining attachment to the family. 














Married (% aged 40-45) 
—— Cohabiting (१० aged 40-45) 

Union density rate (% employees) 
—— Ever been married (% age 45) 
- — Rageous affiliation (% aged 18 and over) 
Membership political parties (% aged 20 and over) 
Figure 1 Indicators for Detraditionalization, 1950-2004 
Source. CBS (Statline), University of Groningen (Documentation Centre for Dutch Political 
Parties); calculations by the author. 
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A second traditional institution that might be losing adherents is the 
church. Figure 1 shows that the number of people who consider themselves 
as belonging to a religious denomination, as a percentage of the Dutch 
adult population, declined steadily from 83 percent around 1950 to 58 per- 
cent in 2003. One might argue that this is only a weak indicator of the actual 
affiliation to a church. A much stricter measure would be the number of 
people regularly attending a religious service. For this indicator, only fig- 
ures since 1971 are available, but they show the same trend. In 1971, almost 
37 percent of the adult population attended a religious service at least once 
a month; in 2003, this number had dropped to less than 21 percent. 

A third kind of traditional institution considered here is the trade 
union. In many developed countries trade union membership rates have 
fallen during the last decades, and the Netherlands is no exception to this 
rule. Figure 1 shows that the union density rate, calculated as the ratio of 
the number of trade union members to the total number of employees, 
gradually fell from about 40 percent around 1950 to 27 percent in 2003. 

The last kind of traditional institutions for which figures are presented 
are political parties. Party membership has always been quite low in the 
Netherlands. Although comparable figures are only available since 1978, 
they too show a clear downward trend. In 1978, still 6.4 percent of the 
adult population was a member of a political party, in 2003 party mem- 
bership had fallen to 2.5 percent. 

To sum up, all four indicators of the affiliation of the population with 
traditional institutions show a clear decline in membership rates, at least 
since around 1980, and for two indicators - religious affiliation and union 
membership - even since 1950. Hence, it can be concluded that the first 
hypothesis with respect to individualization, namely detraditionalization, 
is unambiguously confirmed by the data. 

Note, however, that the confirmation of this hypothesis does not imply 
a declining trend in affiliations or membership rates of the Dutch popula- 
tion in general. While the membership of families, churches, trade unions 
and political parties is falling, other research shows that the membership 
of voluntary associations in general has risen in the last 25 years. The pro- 
portion of the adult population that is a member of one or more societal 
organizations increased from 45 percent in 1979 to 60 percent in 1990 and 
then fell slightly to 54 percent in 2003 (de Hart, 2005: 16). So, there should 
be no presumption that the confirmation of the detraditionalization 
hypothesis implies a loss of bonds with institutions in general. 


Emancipation 
The second hypothesis with respect to individualization concerns eman- 


cipation. The indicator used to test this hypothesis is the proportion of 
explained variance (or R2) of a number of regression analyses of social 
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phenomena. This indicator measures the extent to which individual 
characteristics are determined by the “objective” category to which the 
individual belongs. If the emancipation hypothesis is correct, the pro- 
portion of explained variance over the past decades should be declining. 

Since its foundation in 1973, the Social and Cultural Planning Office of 
the Netherlands has performed numerous statistical analyses on a wide 
range of social and cultural phenomena in the Netherlands. Hence, the 
publications of this research institute are a suitable source for a meta- 
analysis of the explained variance of social and cultural variables. 1 com- 
piled all outcomes of multivariate regression analyses that were reported 
in the publications of the SCP from 1975 to 2003. It should be noted that 
the meta-analysis is confined to regressions of individual features in single 
years that only use ‘objective’ independent variables. Hence, we excluded 
time-series analyses (which cannot be attributed to single years) and regres- 
sions in which opinions, attitudes, preferences and other subjective vari- 
ables were used as independent variables. 

The R? of the 343 regressions that were selected for the meta-analysis 
are plotted in Figure 2. Contrary to what one would expect if the emanci- 
pation hypothesis were correct, the scatter diagram of the explained vari- 
ance shows a slight upward trend since 1973. In the 1970s, the R2 was on 
average 17 percent, in the 1980s it was a little less, namely 15 percent, but 
in the 1990s the R? rose to an average of 25 percent. Hence, in the 1990s the 
SCP was more successful in explaining features of individual persons on 
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Figure 2 The R? of Regression Analyses of Social Phenomena by the SCP, 1972-2003 
Source. Author’s calculations on a database of publications of the Social and Cultural 
Planning Office (SCP). 
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the basis of their objective characteristics than it was in the 1970s and 
the 1980s. If one performs a simple regression analysis of the value of 
R? on the calendar year, it turns out that the R? rises by an average of 0.5 
percentage points a year. This clearly refutes the emancipation hypothesis. 

There may be a number of reasons to question the reliability or appro- 
priateness of this meta-analysis. Probably the most convincing objection 
is that the regressions cover a wide range of social and cultural phenom- 
ena, of which the composition might have changed over time. However, 
if the meta-analysis is confined to a particular kind of variables, the con- 
clusion still stands. Por instance, if one only performs a meta-analysis of 
attitudes, the average R? rises from an average of 9 percent in the 1970s 
and 19808 to 17 percent in the 1990s. If one includes only regressions of 
behaviours in the meta-analysis, the explained variance rises from an 
average of 15 percent in the 1970s and 1980s to 22 percent in the 1990s. 

Still, some readers may be unconvinced that this kind of meta-analysis is 
an appropriate test of the emancipation hypothesis, since it still compares 
different phenomena over time. Hence, I also performed a number of regres- 
sion analyses myself, using data from the same kind of surveys in different 
years. These data allow me to compare the explained variance for the same 
phenomena, using the same independent variables, for various years. 1 
used data from the SCP's CV surveys for 1980 and 2002 and Radboud 
University Nijmegen’s SOCON surveys for 1985 and 2000. I performed as 
many regression analyses as possible on individual features concerning 
attitudes and behaviours, for which data for both years were available. In 
all regressions I included the same independent variables, namely sex, age, 
marital status or position in the household, religious affiliation and educa- 
tional level Table 1 gives an overview of the main results. A complete list 
of the variables used in the analyses is given in the Appendix. 

The figures in this table basically confirm the conclusion of the meta- 
analysis of the SCP studies and, consequently, once again refute the 
emancipation hypothesis. With one exception, the explained variance of 
individual features was larger around the year 2000 than in the first half 
of the 1980s. The one exception is the opinions and attitudes in the CV 
survey. The average R? of these variables decreased slightly between 1980 
and 2002. Closer inspection reveals that this is mainly due to a fall in the 
R? for opinions concerning politics and government (e.g. Do you consider 
yourself conservative / liberal / socialist?”; “For which party did you vote at 
the last elections?”; “Are you interested in politics?”). This comes as no sur- 
prise, since politics is probably the most frequently mentioned domain in 
which the emancipation of the individual is supposed to reveal itself. But 
the growth of individual freedom with respect to political opinions turns 
out to be atypical of people's opinions in general. For example, people's 
view on income distribution, on punishment, on ethnic minorities and on 
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Table 1 Average R? of Regression Analyses" 


“Cultural Changes’ survey (CV) Average R? 

Type of variables Number of variables 1980 2002 Change 
Opinions and attitudes 45 .110 .104 006 
Behaviour 5 206 212 .006 
Well-being and beliefs 18 .108 186 .078 
Total 68 .112 .129 017 
‘Social and Cultural Developments’ survey (SOCON) Average R2 

Type of variables Number of variables 1985 2000 Change 
Opinions and attitudes 19 .157 162 .005 
Behaviour 3 107 179 072 
Total 23 .114 177 .063 
“Nagelkerke R? for logistic regressions. 


Source. Author’s calculations based on CV 1980 and 2002 surveys, and SOCON 1985 and 
2000 surveys. 


what they consider the most important things in life have become more 
predictable from their objective characteristics than they were in the past. 

To summarize, both the meta-analysis of 27 years of studies of social 
phenomena by the SCP and my own regression analyses of 91 variables 
concerning individual features in the early 1980s and around the year 
2000, point to a rise of the average explained variance over the last 
decades. Hence, the emancipation hypothesis, which states that individ- 
ual features are being increasingly less influenced by the objective cate- 
gory to which people belong and are, therefore, also becoming less 
predictable, is unambiguously refuted by this evidence. 


Heterogenization 
The thrust of the last hypothesis with respect to individualization is that the 


behaviour of individuals is becoming more and more diverse or heteroge- 
neous. Of course, there are innumerable kinds of behaviour for which, in 
principle, a measure of heterogeneity could be calculated. However, since I 
started from the assumption that individualization is an all-embracing 
social phenomenon, which permeates all domains of people’s lives, I con- 
centrate on some of the most important choices in one’s live. Besides, for 
these choices it is easiest to attain the necessary data. Hence, I focus on four 
major life events, namely the choice of university studies, the choice of job, 
the decision to marry and the age of giving birth to a first child. 

One of the first crucial choices in a person’s life, which may have a large 
impact on his or later life course, is the choice of studies. Hence, one of the 
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consequences of the individualization of people's biographies should be 
that their choice of university course gets more diverse. Unfortunately, 
there are only detailed figures on the choice of course by university fresh- 
ers available since the academic year 1992/3. Since the choice of studies is 
a nominal variable, I have constructed a measure of heterogeneity by cal- 
culating 1 minus the standard deviation of the distribution of freshers 
over the different courses, starting from the assumption that maximum 
heterogeneity would mean that students are evenly spread over all courses. 
Figure 3 shows that the heterogeneity of studies chosen decreased in the 
first half of the 1990s, remained more or less constant in the second half of 
the 1990s and, for male students, started to rise again in the last two years. 
If we review the whole period, there is clearly no general tendency towards 
i ing heterogeneity. 

A second important choice in people's lives is the choice of an occupa- 
tion after finishing school or college. In order to be able to describe the 
development in the long run I compute the heterogeneity of occupational 
choice for the total labour force and not for those entering the labour mar- 
ket only. However, the available data encounter some problems, due to 
the fact that there was a major change in the classification of occupational 
titles in the Netherlands in 1994. Hence, I had to construct two separate 
time-series, one for the period 1973-99, based on the old classification, 
and one for the period 1994-2002, based on the present classification. 





Figure 3 Heterogeneity of Choice of Studies by University Freshers 
Source. CBS (Stattine); calculations by the author. 
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The heterogeneity of occupations was calculated in the same way as the 
heterogeneity of university studies. Pigure 4 shows that the heterogeneity 
of occupational choice based on the old series decreased from 1973 to 
1999, but it increased, albeit unevenly, for the new series from 1994 to 
2002. The downward trend for the old series might be caused by the fact 
that the old classification became more and more obsolete. One of the rea- 
sons for introducing a new classification was that the old classifications 
had numerous occupational titles for traditional manual jobs, especially 
in manufacturing, but relatively few titles for service jobs. So, as an 
increasing proportion of the labour force was working in the service sec- 
tor, it seemed as if the variation in job choices declined, but this was partly 
due to the fact that the classification of these service jobs was less refined. 
Since the new occupational classification (based on the International 
Standard Classification of Occupations 1988, ISCO'88) is more evenly 
spread over the various sectors of the economy, this may explain why the 
new classification points to an increasing heterogeneity at the same time 
that the old classification shows a downward trend. 

The other two important life choices for which 1 measure the evolution 
of heterogeneity are the age at which individuals get married and the age 
at which women have their first child. Since both choices can be measured 
as a numerical variable, I use the coefficient of variation as a measure of 
heterogeneity. The hypothesis of increasing heterogeneity implies that the 
spread of both the age at marriage and the age of the first childbirth 
should be larger for younger cohorts than for older cohorts. 
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Figure 4 Heterogeneity of Occupational Choice 
Source. CBS (Statline); calculations by the author. 
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Figure 5 shows the results for the age of men and women at marriage. 
Note that, since only data for the period 1950-2004 are available, no com- 
plete distribution is available for the cohorts born before 1935 and after 
1954 (assuming that virtually all marriages take place between the ages of 
15 and 45). For these cohorts it must be assumed that the distribution for 
the ages for which figures are missing is identical to the distribution of 
later or earlier cohorts. 

The coefficient of variation of the age at marriage did indeed fall for males 
born between 1925 and 1942. After the 1942 cohort, however, the coefficient 
of variation rose again, until it reached a peak for the 1958 cohort. For 
younger cohorts, the variation in age at marriage decreased once again. For 
females, the pattern is a bit different The variation in age at marriage 
increased slightly from the 1925 until the 1945 cohort, but then rose more 
strongly until the 1957 cohort, and ultimately fell for later cohorts. 

It is clear from Figure 5 that there is no unambiguous trend towards 
more heterogeneity across birth cohorts with respect to the marriage age. 
Indeed, there is only a small difference between the spread of the mar- 
riage age of persons born in 1925 and those born in 1970! 

There used to be a close connection between marriage and the birth of 
the first child, but nowadays these two life events are partly disconnected. 
On the one hand, marriage no longer automatically implies that a couple 
will have a child soon after. On the other hand, an increasing number of 
children are born out of wedlock. So, the distribution of the age at the first 
childbirth might diverge from the distribution of the age at marriage. 
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Figure 5 Coefficient of Variation of Age at Marriage by Year of Birth 
Source: CBS (Statline); calculations by the author 
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Figure 6 shows, however, that the coefficient of variation for subsequent 
birth cohorts of women displays almost the same pattern as the marriage 
age of women. The coefficient of variation was almost constant between 
the 1935 and the 1945 cohorts, then rose from the 1945 cohort to the 1953 
cohort, and fell again for the younger cohorts. 

To summarize the results of this section, there is no general tendency 
towards a growing heterogeneity either in the choice of a university 
course and ajob, or in the marriage age and age when one's first child is 
born. Rather, the heterogeneity of important life choices seems to rise and 
fall alternately. Hence, the hypothesis of a secular trend of heterogeniza- 
tion is refuted by this evidence. 


Discusslon and Concluslon 


This article has tested three implications of the assertion that the Dutch 
population has experienced a strong trend towards individualization dur- 
ing the past decades. Of these three implications, only the hypothesis on 
detraditionalization was confirmed by the data. The Dutch people have 
indeed detached themselves from traditional institutions like the family 
(or marriage, at any rate), the church, trade unions and political parties. 
However, it should be noted that this conclusion only applies to traditional 
institutions. There is no evidence that the ties of the Dutch people with 
institutions in general, including voluntary associations, has weakened. 
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Figure 6 Coefficient of Variation of the Age of Women at Birth of their First Child 
Source: CBS (Statline), calculations by the author 
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The second implication, the emancipation hypothesis, was unambiguously 
refuted by the available data. There is no indication whatsoever that individ- 
ual features, irrespective of whether one focuses on behaviours or attitudes, 
are nowadays less influenced by objective personal characteristics than they 
used to be 20 years ago. Hence, the common assertion that individuals are 
becoming less and less predictable is not supported by the data. 

The data collected did not support the third implication of the individ- 
ualization thesis, Le. increasing heterogeneity of people’s behaviour, 
either. With respect to four major life events, namely the choice of studies, 
the choice of a job, the age one marries at and the age at which a woman 
has her first child, no unambiguous trends towards more or less hetero- 
geneity was found. Rather, there seem to be successive waves of increas- 
ing and decreasing heterogeneity. 

Taken together, the evidence for a trend of individualization in the 
Netherlands is, at best, mixed. The fact that traditional institutions are 
losing ground, comes, of course, as no surprise. But the finding that 
nowadays people’s attitudes and behaviour are more predictable than 
they were in the past, is rather unexpected. That people’s behaviour does 
not show a general trend towards increasing diversity is also out of line 
with what is generally believed. 

Nevertheless, my tests of the individualization thesis may be chal- 
lenged for a number of reasons. The most serious objections concern the 
choice of indicators for the three implications of individualization, the 
definition of individualization itself and the choice of the Netherlands as 
the case to test the individualization thesis. 

First, I readily admit that the indicators used in this article to test the 
three implications of individualization are far from perfect. The maim rea- 
son for choosing these indicators was the availability of consistent data 
for quite a long period of time. Since these data often refer to formal insti- 
tutions, the analysis focused on variables like marriage, childbirth, trade 
union and political party membership, and job choice. Therefore, these 
data do not allow conclusions to be drawn on more informal institutions 
and. characteristics, like networks of friends, consumer behaviour, pas- 
times, etc. So the possibility cannot be ruled out that I would have found 
different results if I could have incorporated other kinds of variables in 
the analysis. Nevertheless, I think that a general phenomenon such as 
individualization should manifest itself anyhow in the formal institutions 
that are studied in this article. 

Second, one might question the definition of individualization itself. As 
mentioned in the introduction to this article, there are numerous interpreta- 
tions of individualization. I focused on the interpretations of authors like 
Beck, Giddens and Bauman, who have addressed the issue of individualiza- 
tion extensively, while many other authors have only mentioned the subject 
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in passing. An important element of the approach of Beck, Giddens and 
Bauman is that they disconnect individualization from the preferences or 
attitudes of the individual Other authors, however, tend to associate indi- 
vidualization with a personal strive for autonomy and freedom of choice 
(e.g. Inglehart, 1997; Lasch, 1979). My analysis does not shed any light on 
this interpretation of individualization, which I prefer to call individualism. 

As a consequence, the analysis does not yield a refutation of the post- 
materialism thesis of Inglehart. He states that materialist values, like main- 
taining order and fighting inflation, are gradually bemg replaced by 
postmaterialist values, like freedom of speech and more say in govern- 
ment. Although postmaterialist values involve an emphasis on individual 
liberties, they do not necessarily imply that people’s choices become more 
diverse and less predictable. Rather than a fragmentation of values and 
increasing heterogeneity, which are prominent in the writings of Beck and 
Bauman, Inglehart predicts a shift of the dominant values. This might first 
lead to greater heterogeneity, as the number of postmaterialists overtake 
the number of materialists, but ultimately homogeneity might grow again. 

Our results seem to be in line with Riesman’s account of the succession 
of the inner-directed by the other-directed person as the dominant charac- 
ter in society. Successive waves of increasing and decreasing heterogeneity 
and growing instead of declining predictability of individual’s opinions fit 
nicely with Riesman’s description of the other-directed person. 

Finally, one may wonder whether the Netherlands really is a good case 
to examine individualization. Perhaps the Dutch are not that individual- 
ized after all. However, apart from the comparative international studies 
mentioned in the introduction, which suggest that the Dutch are among 
the world’s most individualized peoples, it should be stressed that many 
Dutch — among whom are renowned social scientists, politicians and lay 
people - are convinced that they are a strongly individualized nation. 
Hence, it is not likely to find stronger evidence for individualization in 
another country, whose people, contrary to the Dutch, do not consider 
themselves that much individualized. Nevertheless, it would be welcome 
if this study could be replicated for other countries. 

I conclude that there is at best mixed empirical evidence for a trend of indi- 
vidualization in the Netherlands. The attachment to traditional institutions is 
clearly declining, but this does not imply that people’s attitudes and behav- 
iour are becoming less predictable or more diverse. In my opinion it is there- 
fore quite misleading to talk about individualization in general, without 
specifying what particular phenomenon one is referring to. Perhaps, it would 
be advisable to shun the general term ‘individualization’ altogether and only 
use terms with a more specific meaning, like detraditionalization or eman- 
cipation. But even then, of course, one should first test empirically whether 
these are real phenomena, before referring to them as self-evident facts. 
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and for stability or change of inequalities over generations, and they have 
implications for family cohesion and support. Also, they can tell us some- 
thing important about the ways in which various welfare societies are 
working within national profiles. A problem that has interested researchers 
in family sociology for a long time is to what extent transactions and bond- 
ing between adult members within families have been influenced by devel- 
opments within the political economy at large. It has been argued that the 
financial dependencies and family obligations regarding interfamily sup- 
port have been reduced. Several studies, however, have provided evidence 
that intergenerational support is still important in families (Attias-Donfut 
and Wolff, 2000b; Bawin-Legros and Stassen, 2002; Brannen et al., 2005; 
Gulbrandsen and Langsether, 2000; Kohli, 1999). According to Finch and 
Mason (1993), individuals follow a general norm of conduct to the effect 
that close kin in need should be helped. This general norm is, however, 
negotiable and depends on contextual circumstances such as the current 
situation of the potential helper, and the relationship between the potential 
helper and the person in need of support. Contemporary debate on family 
solidarity has pointed out circumstances that might have increased the 
need for family support. In particular, the relationships between adult 
kin, both young adults and elderly parents, have been in focus, For young 
adults, the transition to independent adult status has been prolonged (Mills 
et al, 2006; Ministry of Health and Social Affairs, 2001; Vogel, 2005). It takes 
a longer time to get established both in the labour market and on the hous- 
ing market, which in tum prolongs the dependency of young adults on 
their parental families. As a consequence, also, families are started later. 
Thus, there is a link between economic circumstances and other important 
life cycle transitions. Another important development is the increase in sin- 
gle-parent households, which are more prone to economic problems 
(Ritakallio and Bradshaw, 2006; Socialdepartementet, 2004). Further, one- 
and-a-half-earner or dual-earner households are replacing the dominant 
breadwinner family. This change has strong implications on the balance of 
power between men and women, as well as on how the partners negotiate 
their financial and other responsibilities within the household. Pensioners 
in general have a more stable economy than was the case for previous gen- 
erations, which means that there is a greater potential for private transfers 
downwards between family generations (Vogel, 2005) 

In general, there are several assumptions about the implications of 
structural and cultural changes in solidarity between family generations 
Questions are raised about how attitudes and practices are being influ- 
enced by the process of individualization and by geographical and social 
mobility. In addition, some argue that in contemporary societies, growing 
inequalities between generations have implications for giving and receiv- 
ing financial help and support from families. 
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Theoretical Perspectives 


Án approach used in connection with family support is “moral economy”. 
Moral economy is a concept that links institutional and interpersonal 
practices and expectations and norms regarding support to individuals. It 
is to be contrasted with “political economy”, which emanates from eco- 
nomic transactions on the market and which is characterized by contracts, 
exchange and conflicting interests (Cheal, 1988). 

In the wider political economy, not only market transactions but also 
economic transfers within the state play a central role. Examples of such 
transfers are the redistribution and allocation of resources to citizens. The 
welfare state can be understood in terms of an institutionalized moral 
economy (Powelson, 2001; Svallfors, 1996). Basically, the welfare state is 
constituted by institutionalized norms, practices and expectations by citi- 
zens with regard to their entitlements. These norms and expectations 
have developed as a result of political struggles and agreements between 
elites and citizens, and are linked to the debate on to what extent the wel- 
fare state should provide support and manage risks connected to the 
labour market. The moral economy of the Swedish welfare state presumes 
a substantial degree of collective solidarity since most of the redistribu- 
tion within its social security system is financed through income taxes and 
regarded as an insurance system. The social security system is mainly 
built on the principle of (full-time) employment and income replacement, 
as acquiring full sickness, unemployment and retirement benefits are all 
based on the existence of an (relatively uninterrupted) employment his- 
tory. For those individuals who do not meet these criteria (for example 
those with no or inconsistent employment histories), there is social assis- 
tance and other types of basic allowances. The ideology behind the 
Swedish welfare state is that the state carries the main responsibility for 
economic provision for individuals when they are not able to provide for 
themselves. Likewise, the Swedish welfare model in principle also pro- 
vides different services and care to citizens in need of care — for example 
child and elderly care. Public services are regarded as conditional social 
rights. The Swedish model has reduced the economic responsibilities also 
within families, as itis a highly individualized model where individuals, 
regardless of marital status, are expected to provide for themselves. 

The institutional framework of the welfare state thus constitutes a nor- 
mative and practical context for the ways in which family members 
understand their responsibilities towards their kin in difficult economic 
situations. 

At the level of interpersonal relationships Cheal (1988) defines “moral 
economy’ as a system of transactions that are regarded as socially desirable 
and thereby moral. Through these kinds of transactions, social support 
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carries an important role in maintaining balanced social relationships. A 
moral economy contains normative obligations to give support of different 
kinds to individuals. Thus a ‘moral economy” includes expectations about 
what constitutes legitimate or normatively correct flows of financial and 
social resources. Within families there are expectations and norms con- 
cerning responsibilities of family members for support and care in con- 
nection with needs situations of different kinds. 

According to Cheal, a gift economy forms a part of a moral economy. 
He defines ‘the gift economy as a system of action which is characterised 
by the principle of redundancy” (Cheal, 1988: 12). These transactions 
make possible an extended reproduction of social relationships. Gift 
transactions are different from transactions of obligations, that is transac- 
tions of a kind that are normally expected from individuals. Gift transac- 
tions do not aim at redistribution of resources but are regarded as 
redundant because they are not driven by obligation, duty or economic 
usefulness (Cheal, 1988). 

Both money and interpersonal service work and care in interpersonal 
relationships are loaded with symbolic values of power, dependence and 
independence. This is why these transfers of resources cannot simply be 
regarded as functional or instrumental, but they have to be connected 
with the symbolic values that are attached to them. For instance, transfers 
of money are connected with positive values such as trust, confidence and 
helpfulness but also to more negative values like dependence and power. 
The person who accepts an economic gift will on the one hand feel grate- 
fulness but will also feel that he or she has a debt. Chains of gifts and 
debts are created through gift giving and reciprocations of debts, and 
through these chains social bonds are created (Bloch et al, 1992). The 
chains of gifts and debts are governed by norms of reciprocity (Gouldner, 
1973), and these norms are connected with personal morality and emo- 
tional ties. How these are translated into actions and commitments also 
depends on the material circumstances of both givers and recipients. 

We apply the concept of moral economy in our study of financial (and 
practical) transfers. By using this concept, we want to highlight that trans- 
fers are about resources such as money, other material goods, time and 
work. These transfers are connected to norms and moral values that act as 
moral guidelines regarding direction of and conditions for support. The 
key question is whether the combination of collective solidarity and indi- 
vidualism reduces or increases the sense of solidarity between members 
of the family. How is moral economy behind institutional support linked 
to the moral economy at the interpersonal level? 

Following the arguments within the framework of “moral economy”, we 

different motives behind material and practical support 
exchanged between family members. Transfers of material and practical 
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support can be linked to needs of such support. It can also be linked to a 
normative obligation — a family member feels obliged to help. Further, it 
can be linked to desires to keep the family together, which basically can 
be regarded as an aspect of obligation. Finally, it can be linked to motives 
to sustain personal relationships through strengthening emotional ties — 
what could be referred to as altruistic motives. 

The different motives are elaborated in the research project at large. In 
this article, we want to shed light on the relationship between needs of 
recipients and the role of the welfare state and the family in relation to 
providing support. Our study aims at analysing three hypotheses regard- 
ing the implications of the welfare state for support provided by kin. A 
first assumption claims that public transfers exclude private transfers. lt 
means that an institutional system that is public and universal generates 
a cultural belief or norm that the family does not carry any financial 
responsibility for kin. The support of the welfare state replaces support of 
the family. A second assumption claims that the family regards its support 
as complementary to that of the state, with the implication that the family 
gives support just because the state also provides support. The support of 
the welfare state reduces the dependencies between kin, which could 
mean that family members could provide temporary support in emer- 
gencies. According to a third assumption, there is no connection between 
support by the welfare state and family support. Family support aims at 
strengthening family ties and is mainly to be regarded as gifts. Since the 
welfare state takes care of the needs of citizens, private transfers could be 
regarded as gifts, since (following Cheal) the transactions are redundant 
and not based on needs of exchange. 


Our Approach 

In this article, we provide a general analysis of support patterns for both 
private and public support, although the former is discussed at a more 
general level and mainly in connection to receipt of private help. We 
mainly focus on financial transfers. À first issue to be addressed is about 
people's general attitudes, i.e. what people in general regard as appropri- 
ate regarding private financial transfers. We present data on attitudes 
towards responsibilities of the state, the family and the individual con- 
cerned, regarding financial provision in cases of temporary financial 
problems and in cases of more long-term financial needs. In order to test 
the three hypotheses, we combine data on financial needs of recipients 
regarding provision of private and public support. Specifically risk indi- 
viduals (those with unemployment, low income, sick leave or income 
from social assistance) are scrutinized to highlight the possible interaction 
between public and private help. We use data on transfers from the wel- 
fare state and relate these to private receipt of private financial support. 
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(To a certain extent practical support is also illuminated.) Further, we 
present data on what givers have stated as reasons why they have given 
financial support, and the extent to which financial support has been 
given with ‘strings attached’. 


The Study 


A postal survey was undertaken in 2001, resulting in 2666 respondents 
aged 18 years or older. The sample was drawn randomly from a public 
database with a longitudinal set of information for each individual! The 
choice to use a postal survey instead of personal interviews was primarily 
motivated by economic reasons. In addition, the types of questions that 
were asked were perhaps more suitable for a postal survey, as respon- 
dents had to remember instances of private help they had given or received 
over a quite lengthy period, that of five years. The response rate was 60 
percent. This fairly low figure can be partly explained by the use of postal 
interviews, which generally give lower response rates. Missing case analy- 
sis shows a slight overrepresentation of women, married persons and : 
some age groups (60-69 years of age). Immigrants are underrepresented 
by about 3 percent. 

The database from which the sample was drawn gives information for 
each individual on public transfers, incomes from different sources, debts, 
assets and taxes paid from 1993 until 2001. Thus the data from the survey 
and the register information are complementary in the sense that data 
from the survey provide information about private support and help, 
whereas the public database provides information on public support from 
various sources including the earnings of each individual. In principle, 
the data deal with the individual as the research unit. However, it has 
been possible to calculate the disposable income at both individual and 
household level? 

The questionnaire comprises 67 questions with prestructured response 
alternatives covering family background, employment and health and 
giving and receiving financial support and practical help. One set of 
questions deals with attitudes towards giving support and another set of 
questions with motives for and aims for giving support. Kin of givers 
and recipients can be differentiated for the support transferred. 


Recelvers and Givers 

In this article support systems have been analysed from the point of view 
of both giving and receipt of support. From a theoretical point of view, both 
perspectives are important in order to paint a consistent picture of support 
patterns. Attitudes of givers of support might differ from those of the recip- 
ients due to diverse power positions in the reciprocity relationship. The 
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study is designed in such a manner that attitudes towards giving and 
receiving, public suppart can be studied as indicators of moral economy. 


Independent Varlables 

In the analysis we have used a number of categorizations linked to 
assumptions about important variations in life circumstances that could 
indicate different needs for support We assume that support patterns 
vary hy sex since women generally have lower incomes than men, work 
part-time and are more often lone parents. Previous research has shown 
that women are the main providers of practical support Age is a target 
variable in the study and previous research has shown large variations in 
support patterns between different generations (Attias-Donfut and Wolff, 
2000a, 2000b; Bawin-Legros and Stassen, 2002; Brannen et al, 2005; 
Gulbrandsen and Langsether, 2000; Kohli, 1999). Age has been divided 
inte four categories, assumed to reflect different stages in the life cycle. 
These are 18-34, an age group that is entering into adulthood through 
studies and work, settling in a home and entering into family formation. 
The age group 35-54 is in a career but it is also a period where different 
crises way occur such as family disruption, career breaks due to child- 
birth, sick leave and spells of unemployment. The age group 55-64 is a 
period where ane’s children have moved out of the home and i 
are supposed to be stable. Finally, the last age group is 65 plus, the age of 
retirement. Furthermore, it is likely that being a student increases the like- 
Hood of receiving support. One can assume that the type of family that 
an individual belongs to is an important factor behind transfer of support. 
We have differentiated between families with and without children as it 
seems Bkely that families with children would be more helped than fam- 
ies. without children er single hausehoïds. Having dependent children 
creates more stress and expenditure for the household and could be a rea- 
son for greater need for financial support (this is presumed to be even 
more sa in the case of single parents). It is also likely that the age of the 
children छ important. We have divided families with children into those 
with children below 18 and above: 18, since the age of 18 is a marker for 
entering into adult kife, where institutionalized family responsibilities are 


In addition, one- could assume that individuals with different cultural 
backgrounds will have different patterns of prrvate help to ethnic Swedes. 
In line with our theoretical approach on moral economy, we assume that 
norms regarding family support are linked to the degree of public sup- 
port. Thus it cam be assumed that families who have emigrated from 
countries with less supportive welfare regimes have made family mem- 
bers more interdependent. kk could alsa be the case that those family 
members who live far away are less able to give help. A large amount of 
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research suggests that socioeconomic position is positively correlated 
with amount of financial transfers flowing between generations. Here we 
use education as an indicator of socioeconomic position. For income we 
have used quintiles based on the equalized disposable household income 
per consumption unit. Further, a low income variable’ has been con- 
structed defined as income that places one in the lowest income quintile 
Thus, in the analysis we have included sex, family type, age, education, 
ethnicity, being a student and income as potential determinants of family 
support. 


Public Transfers 

Since we want to focus on individuals who potentially face increased risk 
of labour market marginalization, the public transfers that have been 
chosen are (1) sick leave benefit, (2) unemployment benefit and (3) social 
assistance.” Using data from the longitudinal database, we have calcu- 
lated a “public transfer dependency” estimate for each respondent. This 
estimate is based on the amount of income that individuals receive from 
certain types of public transfers as a portion of their whole gross income. 
Therefore, an individual who receives 5 percent of their gross individual 
income from these sources is assumed to experience a lower risk of labour 
market marginalization than an individual who receives 30 percent of 
their income from public transfers. 


Dependent Variables 

Respondents were asked if they had given/received a loan and/or other 
financial support during the last five years, the amount given and what 
kin relationship they had to the receiver. Further, they were asked if they 
have given/received practical support over the last year, the frequency of 
support and the kin relationship of the person(s) who provided / gave the 
support. Responses on amounts were precategorized since we assumed 
that the respondents were not able to memorize exact amounts. 

We analyse both loans and gifts together as one category for both recip- 
ients and givers. The reasons behind this choice are both theoretical and 
practical. First and foremost, our primary aim here is to tackle private 
help from a holistic point of view (Le. “who has access to private help and 
who does not’). More specifically, we want to test the possible correlation 
between public and private help, and with this aim in mind, it is best 
keeping dependent variables as simple and straightforward as possible. 
Therefore, the method of help (Le. loan or gift) is less important here, 
although, it must be said, far from unimportant* Another practical point 
is that the line between loans and gifts can in reality be much greyer than 
one might think, as parents can for example give their children ‘loans’ that 
are never expected to be paid back, etc. 
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Attitudes towards Financial Support Provided 
within the Family 


Some figures on who the respondents think in principle should carry the 
main responsibility for giving financial support are first introduced. This 
is done in order to give a general overview of prevalent attitudes. Table 1 
gives an overall picture of how responsibilities should be shared between 
the state and the family in cases where a person in need of support has 
short-term or long-term needs. 

The question was specified for two kinds of situations - unforeseen 
expenses and long-term weak household economy. The answers show that 
the majority of the respondents believe that they have no responsibility as 
family to help in temporary crisis situations. Only 4 percent state that fam- 
ily members should help in situations where the household economy is 
generally in difficulty, whereas 13 percent think that family should give 
support in crisis situations. Only 9 percent of the respondents think that the 
public sector should assist in this kind of situation. However, for provision 
of support to individuals with long-term economic difficulties, almost half 
(44 percent) think that the public sector carries the main responsibility. 

We also asked a question related to parental responsibility for support- 
ing adult children (over 21 years old). The responses show (table not 
shown here) that 75 percent of the respondents hold the view that parents 
should help their adult children in financial emergencies. Comparmg these 
results to the answers presented in Table 1, we find big discrepancies (only 
13 percent hold the family responsible for helping in connection with 
unforeseen expenditure). The response pattern is probably related to the 
fact that helping in emergency situations is valued more positively when 
it concerns young adults (this interpretation is supported by data pre- 
sented later in this article on received support). Part of the discrepancy in 


Table 1 Who Do You Consider as Mainly Responsible for Financial Support in Cases 
Difficulties 


of Unexpected Expenses and Long-term Economic 

Unforeseen Long-term economic 
expenses (%) difficulties (%) 

The individual concerned 67 37 

Family 13 4 

State and/or municipality 9 44 

Other 2 2 

No answer 9 13 

Total 100 100 

N 2666 2666 


Source. Survey data. 
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replies can perhaps also be interpreted by the differential weight allocated 
to the terminology used, as such terms as ‘financial emergency’ or “unfore- 
seen expenses” might not have equal value in the minds of the respon- 
dents. However, we also find it reasonable to interpret these figures to 
indicate that people in general hold a restrictive attitude towards giving 
financial support to kin. This interpretation is supported by the finding 
that only 20 percent of the respondents believe it reasonable that parents 
give financial support to their young adult children in getting established 
in society as independent adults. The results can be interpreted to reflect 
the insitutionalized ‘norm’ of financial family independence in Sweden. 

Respondents were also asked about their attitudes towards the finan- 
cial responsibilities that adult children should have towards their elderly 
parents. In this respect the picture looks slightly different (table not 
shown here). A majority (57 percent) of the respondents believe that adult 
children do not have any moral responsibility to help their parents finan- 
cially, whereas 43 percent believe that they do have a responsibility to do 
so. Of the 43 percent who feel that it is their responsibility to help, 26 
percent posit certain conditions for help, such as ‘if the parent is sick’ (13 
percent) or ‘if parent has supported me and my family financially’ (10 per- 
cent). These attitudes reflect the actual pattern of financial transfers that 
we present shortly. 


Financial and Practical Support — General Pattern 


Our figures show that more than 26 percent of the respondents have given 
a loan to a member of their kin and an equal percentage had given other 
forms of financial support (‘gifts’). Approximately 22 percent answered 
that they had received a loan and 20 percent that they had received other 
financial support (‘gifts’) (data not shown). 

The amounts given and received are fairly similar for loans and other 
financial support. Most amounts are below SEK 30,000 and only 3-4 per- 
cent of support exceeds SEK 150,000. The financial support given and 
received can be regarded primarily as allowances given for specific pur- 
poses and not as maintenance support (this is an issue we return to later). 
Table 2 shows the frequency of given loans and donations of different val- 
ues (receipt of loans and gifts shows a very similar pattern and is there- 
fore not shown here). 

Out of all of those who responded, 1015 individuals (41 percent) have 
given either a loan or a donation to relatives (or both). In addition, 801 indi- 
viduals, that is to say 32 percent, have received financial help in the form of 
loans or gifts (or both). Due to this choice of merged variables (Le. loans and 
gifts are from here on discussed together), our survey gives significantly 
higher percentages for both the givers and recipients of financial support 
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Table 2 Givers: Amounts of Individual Gifts and Loans that are Groen (SEK) 
< 5000 5000-30,000 30,001-150,000 Over 150,000 Total 


Loan 
N 332 282 109 25 748 
Percentage of 44 38 15 3 100 
all the loans 

Other financial support 
N 307 306 78 26 717 
Percentage of 43 42 11 4 100 
all the support 

Source Survey data, all those who answered the question (N = 2499). 

SEK 10 - €l. 


than previous research in Sweden (Fritzell and Lennartsson, 2005). 
However, if we look at either loans or gifts (and introduce the over SEK 
5000 gift / support size limit that for example Fritzell and Lennartsson have 
used), we arrive at broadly similar figures to Fritzell and Lennartsson: 16 
percent of respondents have given a loan of at least SEK 5000 value, and 12 
percent have received one (against 17 and 12 percent in Pritzell and 
Lennartsson's study, respectively). 

From our questionnaire, it is not possible to estimate the total sums of 
financial help people have either received or given. However, it is possi- 
ble to say something about the extent of help networks that people have 
access to through looking at the average number of times that individuals 
have given or received financial help. The data also show that most of the 
respondents have given/received financial help from only a few sources, 
namely one or two. This suggests that the private support networks are 
rather ‘thin’ in nature, at least when it comes to financial help. 

In our survey, we have also asked about practical support, although it 
is not a central theme in this article. Here we just present a short overview 
of patterns of practical support. Our results show that 53 percent of all the 
respondents have received practical help from kin during the last year 
whereas 60 percent have given practical support. Just under one-third (30 
percent) of all those who had received practical help had received it once 
a week or more; the rest had received it a few times a month or more 
sporadically (data not shown). 


Givers and Recelvers — Social Profiles 


Table 3 presents an overview of the social profiles of the givers and 
receivers of loans and/or other financial help. The column ‘All’ shows the 
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relative representation of each category, in the sample. The gender difer 
ences. are small but im the expected dinectiam thattmen give more often amd 
receive less often: than women. The middle-age and older age groups give: 
more often and receive less financial support, the latter espe- 
cially pertinent for the two. oldest age groups (the 55- to 64-year-alds and 
the 65. plus group}. Fhe lower educated give and receive less frequently: 
whereas the more highly edueated both give-and receive more frequently. 

From Table 3, it is: quite obvious: that the recipients of financial support 
are indeed: those wha are younger, presumably those who are still study- 
ing; (students, receive far more often tham those whe: ase not students) or 
establishing a foathole in the lahous market and starting families. As, the 
older generations: seem to receive very marginal financial support, there 
appears, to: be a “downward flow” between generations. when H comes to, 
finangial support. Regarding ethnicity; it appears that individuals: that 
originate from. the: Nordic countries give mare often, but they’ receive 
much less, frequently tham the ather ethnic categories. As. expected, fami- 
lies with children; and single parents with efildrem kath below and above 
18, receive more often: than other family types. However, single parents 
with children abeve 18 are the: most frequent givers. These who. have a 
higher income. give financial support more often, while those. falling into 
the lowest income category seem to receive financia? help fam the family 
more ofte. It also, appears that the poorest individuals receive. financial 
support from: their family somewhat more: often, although it remains, to he: 
seer if these differences between the income groups are sigmificant AM 
together, the direction of the figures: are ag could be: expected. 


Recipients. 


Long-Term Public Support 
Through the langitudinal database information, we eam trace back the 
‘publie support” histories: of the respondents. Therefore, we can: see if the 
dependence om public transfers, has been long-term or short-lived. With 
this information at hand, we cam explore the possible links. between tong- 
term need. and private suppark 

Table 4 shows the accumulated shane of gross income fronx public trens- 
fers over fine years for respondents. As, cam be seen, more: tham half of aN 
the respondents: have had same:incame from: publie transfers. Khis.is quite 
understandable, as ever relatively minar illness fay just over two, weeks} 
wilt result in having a ‘hit’ in the public transfer category falthough the 
income from public transfers, remains marginal im relation to gross. 
income) However, percentages drop. rapidky when the shane: of incame 
froma public transfers increases, and only 9 perceré of all the respondents 
hawe received more than 28 percent af their income from these saurces:* 
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Tuble4 Perventnge of Gross individual income from Public Transfers ‘(five-year sum 
from transfers, T997—2601) 
Valid ‘Cumulative 
Frequency Percentage ¡percentage pertentage 


Valid oases 
No positive transfers 1093 41 42 2 
ORA-5% 682 26 26 67 
2-18 394 11 d2 79 
0-20 335 13 13 92 
28% ar over 217 8 $ 166 
“total 2632 99 FE — 

Missing tases 34 1 _ — 

Total 2666 100 

Soure: LINDA registry database. 


Our wesults show that one in four of the recipients of private support (data 
aot shown in table) have also had income from public transfers, but a 
majority of the individuals who have received public support did mot 
receive any private support. Reasons for this veald of course be manifold 
{hey do not have family, they do act need help, they are fudged not to 
need help, etc), but the fact remains that ‘these individuals ‘seem to get 
along with the public support that they received. In fact, only 11 percent of 
those individuals who have not received private support dedlared “in the 
case of an emergency, [ would aot be able to find SEK 15000 fapprex. 
€1500] in a week’. This means that individuals either have great éaithin the 
public support system er they have savings tor property) ‘that they could 
realize in an'emergency, or they have other support networks {sudh .asifam- 
ily support) that they feel vould be activated when needed. 


Determinants of Private Sapport 

Ja order to test the relative importance of individual backpromnd ‘data for 
receipt of private financial support, tour logistic regression models have 
been designed (fable 5}. The variables tested are (g) sex-+ education, age, 
country of origin and student status; (2) background data from model 1 
and income added over five years; (3) ratio of income from public (pasi- 
tive) transfers is inferred into model 3; and finally (4) receipt of practical 
help is applied. 

Table 5 shows that the gender differences ere not significant, although 
there is a tendency for women to receive support less üften. From the table 
it is very clear that the youngest (26-34 years old) receive support far 
more often than the older groups. Also, the middle-age group is about 
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three times as likely to receive financial support compared to the older 
groups. In the model tested with age, educational level does not provide 
significant differences. Being a student increases the likelihood of receiv- 
ing support. Family type was not included in the model but has been 
tested. Only single parenthood was found to be a determinant for receipt 
of financial support. The ethnic variable as defined in our analysis does 
not provide significant differences. Individuals’ income is strongly corre- 
lated to receipt of help, and it is clear that progressively, those with lower 
incomes increased their likelihood of receiving private financial help. 
Also, the interaction between public and private transfers was shown to 
be relevant. Table 5 shows that individuals with substantial dependency 
on public transfers have an increased likelihood of receiving family help, 
but the pattern was not consistent. 

Finally, from model 5 we can see that financial and practical help are 
closely interrelated in such a way that those who received financial help 
were also more likely to receive practical help. 


Differentiating between Various Risk Positions 

When it comes to receiving help from the family, our hypothesis is that the 
reasons for needing help play a central role. In other words, family mem- 
bers may feel more obliged and willing to help in certain life situations 
(such as being young and establishing one’s own first household) and 
crises, for example unemployment or sickness. In Table 6, we look at the 
extent of different risk situations and receipt of private help during 2001 

For both unemployment and sickness benefit, the income threshold of 
SEK 20,000 has been introduced to eliminate those who have marginal 
absences. 

The only risk variable that seemed to increase the likelihood of receipt 
of private (financial) help is the low income variable (‘low income’ is 
defined here as income that places one in the lowest income quintile). The 
data suggest that all in all, there is no or very little difference in receipt of 
private help between the risk groups and the rest of the sample. This is the 
case for both financial and practical help. It is interesting that not even 
those with health problems (measured here as income from sickness ben- 
efit) received more help from their kin. Testing for the other independent 
variables was done but they had no significant effect on the dependent 
variables (data not shown in table). 

In Table 7, a similar analysis to the one presented in Table 6 is under- 
taken but covering risk hits over a nine-year period. Looking at those 
individuals with a prolonged risk exposure, we can say that here, also, 
the receipt of financial and practical help alike does not show any signif- 
icant differences from the reference group (data for practical help not 
shown in table). Not even those who were on long-term sick leave 
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Table & Risk Groups in 2001: The Receipt of Financial and Practical Help/ 


Odds Ratios 
Independent Financial Practical 
variable 2001 Category help help 
Age 55-64 1.00 1.00 
35-54 4.666+** 1.959 
18-34 13.411 4.445*** 
Income quintiles Highest 1.00 1.00 
4 +1.810* ‘1.121 
3 2.636** 1.154 
2 2.43]** 1.538* 
Lowest 3.989*** 952 
Unemployment No 1.00 1.00 
(n = 163) Yes 806 .901 
Sickness ‘hits’ No 1.00 1.00 
(n = 170) Yes .968 .908 
Social No 1.00 1.00 
assistance (n = 64) Yes 1.373 546° 
—2 log likelihood 1086.507 2242.485 
Nagelkerke R? 160 092 
Valid cases 1804 1728 
Missing cases 31 107 
N 1835 1835 


t=p<.1¡*=p<. 05; * =p < 01; *** = p < 001. 

Source: Survey data and LINDA registry data. Unweighted data, the working-age respon- 
dents (18-64 years old). 

Notes: The reference category is those mdividuals least likely to receive private financial 
(practical) support. Other background variables have also been tested in this context but 
were shown not to be 

The miseing cases are individuals for whom we do not have all the necessary information to 


run the regression 


(defined as over 12 months’ leave) received more help from their family — 
a somewhat surprising finding. This test was also carried out without the 
control variables for age and income. In this case, the results showed that 
those with sickness ‘hits’ were less likely to receive help from their kin, 
whereas those with unemployment or social assistance were more likely 
to receive progressively more help from kin the more ‘hits’ they had. In 
all three cases, these were significant differences. However, when income 
and age are included in the models, these significances cease to exist, 
suggesting that the income levels and ages of individuals are more 
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important determinants in defining receipt of help from kin than specific 
risk positions (data not shown in table). 

Altogether, as can be seen from Tables 6 and 7, age and income are the 
most important explanatory factors behind increased likelihood of receipt 
of economic (and practical) support. It is the younger generations, those 
up to 34 years old, who receive financial and practical support both in the 
short term (2001) and in long term (nine years — data not shown in table). 
In sum, various risk positions (unemployment, sickness benefit, social 
assistance) have very little relevance to private help. This can partly be 
due to the way some risk positions are defined within the context of this 
article (access to unemployment and / or sickness benefit presupposes that 
the individual has a somewhat consistent employment history; which in 
its turn possibly leads to the exclusion of the most deprived individuals). 
However, the fact remains that these risk individuals (and this is even the 
case with most of the social assistance recipients) are not helped any dif- 
ferently from those without risk histories, which in turn could suggest a 
reduced sense of solidarity between members of the extended family (as 
it can reasonably be assumed that these risk individuals have an increased 
need of help), or at least an alternative logic or norm system behind pro- 
vision of private help. However, a test of the combined effect of high risk 
exposure over time with poverty hits over time does increase the likeli- 
hood of being helped (data not shown in table). 


Givers 


As shown in Table 3, altogether 41 percent of the respondents have given 
economic support to a family member. As can also be seen from Table 3, 
the frequency of giving is between 30 and 47 percent among all age and 
income categories with the exception of the 55-64 age group (54 percent 
givers), and the highest income quintile (53 percent givers). We now take 
a closer look at the givers of financial support. 

In Table 8 those who are least likely to give are used as the reference 
group: namely female, 18-34 years of age, single household, less than 
gymnasium (highschool) education, low income (lowest quintile) and 
those individuals who do not give practical help. 

From the table it is clear that persons in the age group facing retirement 
(55-64) are the principal givers, but the middle-age group also give 
slightly more often than the younger groups. This age group also had a 
larger likelihood to receive. The gender differences are not very strong, 
although significant. The gender difference could support the argument 
that men have greater resources than women and that they can provide 
support more often. However, it could also reflect a different attitude, 
that men feel more obliged to help financially. In the analysis, both single 
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parents and parents in a couple with children over 18 are more likely to 
give, probably because they give help to their (adult) children. Givers are 
primarily those who are educated above the basic level (this is also likely 
to be linked to income: the higher the education, the higher the income on 
average). This interpretation is supported by the finding that those in the 
highest income groups (fourth and fifth quintiles) are the most frequent 
givers. We also find that giving financial support is strongly linked to giv- 
ing practical support. It is also evident that once one has reached a phase 
in life where the children have moved out and the position on the labour 
market is quite secure, the likelihood to share resources increases. Giving 
financial and practical support is most clearly linked to possession of 
resources — a finding that might not be very surprising. This might indi- 
cate that giving support is independent of the needs of the recipients, and 
as we have seen in the previous section, this seems indeed to be the case. 
Passing on resources to kin seems to be connected with motives other 
than the needs of the receivers, although it is not totally independent from 
this either. It is here that the attitudes and motives of givers step into the 


equation. 


Which Family Members are Given Financial Support? 

Financial support is primarily transferred from parents to children and 
stepchildren (Table 9). There is no gender difference in support given to 
children, as both sons and daughters received private help to a more or 
less equal extent. Stepchildren received less financial support when com- 
pared to own children, and support is mostly given as loans. Siblings 
were given financial support to a higher extent than parents, and mothers 
were given support to a slightly higher extent than fathers. There is a big 
difference between children and grandchildren, and the latter are given 
financial support to a much lesser extent. The results display a pattern 
that is firmly established in international research (Attias-Donfut and 
Wolff, 2000a, 2000b; Gulbrandsen and Langsether, 1999; Gulbrandsen and 
Langsether, 2000; Kohli, 1999; Kohli et al, 2000), showing that financial 
transfers within families primarily flow from parents to children and fur- 
ther within a nuclear family circle based on biological attachments. Our 
data show that other categories of family members such as in-laws, 
stepchildren, grandchildren, stepparents and grandparents have hardly 
been given any support. 


Personal Motives for and Feelings about Giving 

Financlal Support 

In the section on recipients, we observed that the risk situations of recipi- 
ents did not, with the exception of low income, increase the likelihood of 
receipt of private support. In our questionnaire, we asked the givers if 
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Table 9 Financial Support to Family Members as Loan or Other Financial Support 
(percentage shares are calculated on the basis of those who have the relative) 


Has given Has given other N who 
Given to loan (9%) financial support (%) has relative 
Daughters 18 11 1295 
Sons 18 11 1355 
Grandchildren 3 3 1055 
Stepchildren 12 0,8 194 
Mother 4 26 1560 
Father 4 1,2 1193 
Sibling 8 3 946 
Grandmother _ _ 530 
Grandfather ~ 312 
Source: Survey data. 


they have had specific motivations for giving economic support. Such 
motivations were listed as ‘studies’, ‘unemployment’, ‘illness’, ‘economic 
difficulties due to another reason”, ‘unexpected expenses”, ‘another situa- 
tion’ or ‘no specific reason’. Table 10 shows that almost 30 percent of the 
respondents gave money “without any specific reason”. However, the 
majority (70 percent) have provided financial support because the recipi- 
ent has a specific situation of need. The recipient is ‘studying’ or is in a 
‘generally poor financial situation” are the most frequent answers (both 
likely to be closely linked to young adulthood). Unemployment or illness 
have motivated financial support only in 10 and 7 percent of the cases 
respectively, which 18 consistent with findings presented in Table 7. 


Table 10 Reason for Giving Financial Help (situation of the recipient) 
Reason given Percentage* 


Studies 
Unemployment 


Re उ दछि २४ 


Source: Survey data. 
“Respondents could indicate many alternatives, which leads to the total percentage adding 
up beyond 100. 
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Finally, we asked the respondents about their personal motives for pro- 
viding financial support. The responses show that an overwhelming 
majority (63 percent) were motivated by love for the recipient. Only 9 per- 
cent were motivated by reciprocity (return of support or services given by 
the recipient) and 28 percent by duty/obligation (data not shown in 
table). These figures imply that social cohesion or bonding act as a strong 
element behind the flow of transfers, but that also norms of obligation are 
important. 


Concluslons 


The most prominent characteristic in the pattern of private financial 
support is that, in general, the amounts of help are quite modest. Very 
few receive or give big financial gifts. Financial transfers take the form 
of allowances and help in certain specific situations rather than mainte- 
nance on a more regular basis. The flow of transfers goes downwards 
in the generational lineage. This finding is consistent with several other 
studies (Attias-Donfut and Wolff, 2000a, 2000b; Gulbrandsen and 
Langsether, 2000). It is primarily young, unmarried individuals with 
low incomes who receive economic support. The results of our study 
suggest that family support is in some situations, but not always, 
linked to needs. This conclusion is based on the results that, on the one 
hand, the likelihood of receiving private financial help increases among 
individuals with a low income, but, on the other hand, is no higher for 
persons in certain risk positions (on social assistance, unemployment or 
sickness benefit). These findings lead us to draw the conclusion that, in 
some situations, economic needs motivate family members to give sup- 
port, primarily as complementary to support provided by the welfare 
state. In other words, the risk positions of recipients do not explain 
receipt of financial support overall. For instance, having health prob- 
lems does not increase the likelihood of receiving economic support or 
practical help either in the short or long term. Low income in general 
increases the likelihood of receipt of financial support both in the short 
and long term (a finding that is especially evident for young adults), 
but altogether a majority (60 percent) of individuals with low incomes 
(falling into the lowest income quintile) have not received financial 
support from their families. 

Giving support is fairly evenly distributed among all categories, 
although men give financial help slightly more often than women (a fac- 
tor that is likely to be linked to their higher income), and those with high 
education and good earnings give significantly more often both financial 
and practical help compared to other categories. These findings indicate 
that possession of resources breeds generosity simply because there are 
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resources to spend. This means, for instance, that young persons with 
more prosperous parents receive help more often than their less fortunate 
counterparts. 

The support patterns we have found indicate that several conditions 
are involved in giving and receiving financial support. The moral atti- 
tudes towards giving financial support to elderly parents seem to suggest 
that elderly parents are helped only in very specific situations, something 
that we intend to investigate further. In principle, young adults are sup- 
ported when they encounter long-term economic difficulties, which is a 
more common situation in the last 15 years. 

The findings of the study lead us to conclude that altogether, the 
reliance on financial support from the welfare state is substantial in 
Sweden. However, the assumption that we should find a pattern of a 
clear-cut division between the public and private transfers is not fully 
supported, as the private support is partly complementary in nature (this 
is the case for many of the low income individuals). Reasons for giving 
support are, however, not linked to needs in a very straightforward way. 
Slightly more than one in four of the respondents gave money for ‘no rea- 
son at all’. The data suggest that love and concern for the recipient are the 
most important motives behind giving gifts or loans to the risk and non- 
risk individuals alike; which indicates that maintaining social and emo- 
tional relationships is an additional condition for giving support. 

Finally, the results concerning actual practice are anchored in attitudes 
People seem to think that at a general level, individuals should not antici 
pate family support when confronted with unexpected expenses or long 
term economic needs. After all, an overwhelming majority of adult 
individuals have indicated that they have neither given nor received finan- 
cial support as a loan or gift from their families. Behind these findings is a 
normative understanding that families by principle should not provide 
financial help, unless very specific circumstances prevail. On the basis of 
our data, we want to suggest that the welfare state, which is portrayed as 
institutionally individualistic, has not entirely supported a development of 
individualism in terms of support patterns. However, it is also interesting 
to discover that support is very narrowly transferred within the nuclear 
family of two generations — biological parents and their children. 


Notes 


We are grateful to Retja Lilja, research director at the Labour Institute for Economic 
Research, Helsinki and Bjórn Gustafsson, Department of Social Work, Gothenburg 
University for valuable statistical advice in this research. We are grateful to the 
Swedish Council for Working Life and Social Research for the funding of the 
research presented here. 
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1. LINDA = Longitudinal INdividual DAta for Sweden. The database is adminis- 
tered by Statistics Sweden and is based on various registries. 

2. The equalized disposable income per household consumption unit has been 
calculated. The equalization scale used gives the value ‘1’ to the first adult of 
the household, and the value ‘0.5’ to any other additional members of the 
household (whether children or adults). 

3. Although there are certain shortcomings in merging information from these 
variables, the clear benefit is that this method provides a consistent way of 
looking at income from public transfers. Any income from unemployment, 
sickness benefit or social assistance will result in a ‘hit’. 

4. There might be different motives behind giving loans and gifts, and different 
members of the extended family can be offered different types of help depend- 
ing, for example, on their ‘closeness’ to the donor. These are hypotheses that 
will be looked into further in the wider research project. 

5. Since some respondents have given loans and other financial support more 
than once, the frequencies in the table exceed the number of respondents. 

6. We refer here to sums of individual loans or gifts, not to the total summed 
amount of loans or support for individuals. 

7. Fritzell and Lennartsson (2005) use the term ‘financial support’. Therefore, it is 
not possible to know if by this they refer to loans or other financial support (or 
perhaps both). 

8. A limitation is that we do not have information on the public transfer histories 
of the other household members (if there are any). Therefore, the analysis of 
results has to be carried out at a strictly individual level 
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abstract The current diversity within the sphere of intimacy has been explained 
in terms of ‘individualization’, whereby individuals exercise choice in this area of 
their lives. This is argued to have resulted from changes affecting young women's 
lives — specifically, increased educational and occupational opportunitles and sub- 
sequent reduced domestication. This article thus explores the interplay between 
young women's educational and subsequent occupational experiences and their 
intimate relationships with men, drawing on 30 in-depth interviews with young 
women. It argues that their different routes through education and employment 
position them in different settings, which facilitate or encourage opposing dis- 
courses of love and intimacy — romance and contingency - and subsequent inti- 
mate practices. This dynamic is shown to have some flexibility. 


keywords: discourse + education and employment + love and intimacy + young 
women 


Introduction 


Diversity in the sphere of intimacy is now widely recognized and explored. 
Individualization has become a central concept in theories of social change 
in late modernity and is one way in which such diversity has been explained 
(Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 1995; Giddens, 1991, 1992). This explanation 
involves individuals exercising “free” choice within the sphere of intimacy, 
for example, choosing to live together, choosing to marry, choosing to live 
together to ‘test’ a relationship prior to marriage. Young women are held 
by theorists such as Giddens and Beck and Beck-Gernsheim to be at the 
forefront of the shift towards such choice and subsequent diversity within 
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intimate relationships, due to the increased educational and 
occupational opportunities available to them, which free them from tradi- 
tional gender roles within intimate relationships with men. Young women 
are not, however, a unitary category, but rather share differences and 
inequalities, including in terms of their education and employment oppor- 
tunities, thus raising questions concerning whether and how young women 
differentiated in this way might “do” such intimate relationships differently. 
I draw here upon an empirical study, based on interviews with 30 young 
women, designed to address such questions. I argue that their different 
routes through education and employment position the young women in 
different settings, one conducive to a discourse of romance and one to an 
opposing discourse of contingency. I thus conclude that the young women’s 
educational and occupational experiences do influence their intimate rela- 
tionships with men. I also illustrate the flexibility of this dynamic. 


intimacy, Diversity and Young Women as Agents 
of Change 


Within the sphere of intimacy, ‘One of the key issues of the 1990s has been 
precisely the attempt to move from recognition to normalization of diver- 
sity’ (Weeks, 2000: 173). By the 1990s, there was recognition of ‘alternative 
families’, differentiated by class, ethnicity, ‘race’, single parenthood and 
chosen. lifestyles, including cohabitation (Weeks, 2000: 212). Forms of 
cohabitation can also be distinguished. For example, for some it may be a 
precursor to marriage, taking the form of a way of ‘testing’ a relationship 
before making what is seen as the greater commitment that is marriage. 
For others there is no such relationship between cohabitation and mar- 
riage. There also occurred a shift in focus, away from family relationships 
to personal or intimate relationships (Jamieson, 1998). Marriage and fam- 
ilies based upon such a shift have thus been decentred,’ as has heterosex- 
uality (Adkins and Roseneil, 1997: 9; see also Cranny-Francis et al., 2003: 
19; Jagose, 1996: 3; Richardson, 1996; Roseneil, 2000: 4:1; Smart, 1996: 234 
Turner, 2000; ), and a convergence between gay and straight relationships 
has been observed (Weeks et al., 1996). The sphere of intimacy has thus 
become increasingly diverse, exemplified by the renaming of the 
Marriage Guidance Counsel ‘Relate’. 

One way in which such increased diversity within intimacy has been 
explained is in terms of ‘individualization’. Instead of following a tradi- 
tional script, individuals exercise ‘free’ choice in this area of their lives. 
This explanation has been put particularly strongly by Beck and Beck- 
Gernsheim, who argue that ‘Love is becoming a blank that the lovers must 
fill in for themselves, across the widening trenches of biography” (Beck and 
Beck-Gernsheim, 1995: 5). Giddens similarly argues that individualization, 
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caused by structural change in the private sphere, forces individuals to 
make choices concerning marriage, children and sexual preference 
(Giddens, 1991: 3). Giddens (1992) argues that the development of indi- 
vidualization and subsequent diversity in intimacy results from the 
changes affecting young women’s lives. Specifically, these are increased 
educational and occupational opportunities and subsequent reduced 
domestication, which have occurred alongside the freeing of women’s sex- 
uality from male norms by the advocation of ‘safe/r sex’ and the avail- 
ability of contraception and legal abortions,’ accompanied by a relaxation 
of sexual attitudes and'a new moral climate (see also Beck, 1992: 110-11; 
Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 1995: 30; Walby, 1997). 

Central to such a transformation, Giddens argues, is the emergence of 
the ‘pure relationship’, a relationship entered into for its own sake and 
existing only as long as both parties receive all they want from it 
(Giddens, 1992: 58), which is based upon a new form of love, ‘Confluent 
love [which] is active, contingent love, and therefore jars with the “for- 
ever”, “one-and-only” qualities of the romantic love complex’ (Giddens, 
1992: 61). Giddens links this new form of love directly to the develop- 
ments in women’s lives when he argues that ‘In the current era, ideals of 
romantic love tend to fragment under the pressure of female sexual eman- 
cipation and autonomy’ (Giddens, 1992: 61). 

Young women are not, however, a unitary category. Differences and 
inequalities between them in terms of educational and thus occupational 
opportunities are widely documented, based on ethnicity (Bhopal, 1998; 
Mirza, 1992; Walby, 1997: 181), class (Bradley et aL, 2000: 89; Hey, 1997: 
100-1; Warren, 2000: 6.5), motherhood (Ginn and Arber, 1999: 84; Walby, 
1997: 2) and societal expectations (Ward et al., 1996: 101). This raises the 
question of whether there exist any significant differences between the 
intimate relationship of young women who have been able and have cho- 
sen to pursue the educational and subsequent occupational opportunities 
that have been connected to transformations in intimacy and those of 
young women for whom such pursuits are unattainable and/or unde- 
sired. Certainly, class-based differences in girls’ pursuit of education and 
heterosexual intimacy have been highlighted (Hey, 1997: 101), and cri- 
tiques of Giddens’s theorizing of ‘free’ choice in intimacy suggest that 
material and other conditions might inform the shape that intimacy takes 
for different people (see May and Cooper, 1995; Smart, 1997). 


Young Women’s Discursive Constructions of Love 
and Intimacy: An Empirical Study 


Influenced by arguments connecting young women, education and devel- 
opments within intimacy, arguments based on observations of broad 
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social trends, 1 conducted a piece of (doctoral) in-depth, qualitative 
research (reference removed for anonymity) designed to explore empiri- 
cally the interplay between young women's education and subsequent 
employment experiences and their intimate relationships with men 
(Willmot , 2001). I am defining such relationships here as close, personal, 
couple relationships, which can be sexual, and can range in length from 
one date to a number of years. Thirty in-depth, semi-structured inter- 
views were conducted with young women, in a city in the north of 
England, between January and June 1999, and there were three key prin- 
ciples for the selection of the theoretical sample. First, it was designed to 
encompass women with different educational and occupational experi- 
ences. Second, to enable exploration of Giddens's argument concerning a 
move away from romantic love, which “has been oriented mainly towards 
the heterosexual couple” (Giddens, 1992: 63), the research focused on 
young women's intimate relationships with men, and therefore the young 
women I interviewed had to be straight or bisexual All of the young 
women in my sample defined themselves as heterosexual‘ Third, as it 
was opportunities affecting young women that I was seeking to explore, 
the women I interviewed were young, aged 21-29 inclusively. This age 
range was chosen for the likelihood of it encompassing women with dif- 
ferent length relationship histories and a range of current relationship 
types. Table 1 sets out the key characteristics of the 30 respondents. 

Having designed my theoretical sample, I recruited young women via 
a wide range of methods. The purpose of the interviews was to listen to 
young women’s accounts of their intimate relationships with men. I did 
not find it difficult getting the young women that I was interviewing to 
talk to me about their intimate relationships with men. Such ease at elic- 
iting relationship talk has been noted in previous research (see, for exam- 
ple, Lee, 1988: 57). It is my argument that in my case this ease was also in 
large part due to my being a young (aged 24 at the time of the interviews) 
heterosexual woman, as, in my experience, this is something that hetero- 
sexual women do with their peers. 

A biographical approach to the semi-structured interview schedule and 
the use of grounded questions enabled relationships to be looked at within 
the context of the women’s lives, facilitating exploration of what respon- 
dents and their partners were doing when they met and what settings they 
met in. A range of aspects of young women’s intimate relationships with 
men were explored in the interviews. These include the nature of such rela- 
tionships (for example, dating, sexual, cohabiting, marital), who initiated the 
relationship, how relationships and other aspects of life, such as work, study 
and travel, are prioritized, whether any collisions have arisen between rela- 
tionships and these things, how decisions are made or negotiated within 
and about relationships and the role of ‘equality’ in relationships. 
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Love, Time and Relationships 

Time is central to current theorizing of love. For example, while Giddens’s 
‘confluent love’ is contingent (Giddens, 1992: 61) and thus there is the 
suggestion of it being temporary (as that which it is contingent upon may 
cease), Gillis argues that ‘romantic love’, which is associated with 
‘foreverness’, is valued more today than ever before (Gillis, 1996: 133). 
Time was a significant theme in almost half (13) of the respondents’ dis- 
cussions of their intimate relationships, in two main ways. 

Four respondents referred to or expressed in a slightly different way the 
romantic notion of ‘love at first sight’. Two of these respondents explained 
that they had experienced something along the lines of ‘love at first sight’: 
‘T think I knew from day one that this was the guy I wanted to be with’ (Maria 
Heeley, 23, white, HNC, cohabiting, engaged, emphasis added); ‘I knew 
immediately . . . I knew then I wanted to spend the rest of my life with him 
Janet Small, 27, white, secretarial and business course, previously cohab- 
ited and engaged, married). The other two respondents explained that they 
did not so much experience ‘love at first sight’ exactly, yet they did feel 
something for a partner instantly. In the following passage, Frances Bryce 
explains this while talking about when she first met her fiancé: 


The first time we actually met was umm, at one of my cousin’s christenings, I 
didn’t know him, obviously there’s going to be people there you don’t know, 
and it was really funny because I felt like sameone looking at me, and I looked 
over and I spotted him straight away and then we just like, we never spoke or 
anything because I think, he always says said he was a bit scared because my 
mum and my step dad were there with me as well and he dare not come over 
and say anything, that was the very first time we met and I think, even then, I 
wouldn't say it was ‘love at first sight’ but I felt something. (Frances Bryce, 26, 
black, NVQ levels 2+3, cohabiting, engaged) 


What was particularly interesting was how these respondents were using 
time in their narratives and what it signified. When these respondents 
talked about or hinted at ‘love at first sight’ in their narratives they were not 
talking about how quickly a relationship had actually developed through 
such events as meeting, moving in together, becoming engaged and getting 
married. Rather, they seemed to be using a discourse” of romance to express 
a sense of immediacy about their feelings for their partners. As Giddens 
argues, “Romantic love is often thought of as implying instantaneous 
attraction - “love at first sight” . . . immediate attraction is part of romance’ 
(Giddens, 1992: 40). Reflected here, then, is Jackson’s argument that 


We create for ourselves a sense of what our emotions are, of what being ‘in 
love’ is. We do this by participating in sets of meanings constructed, inter- 


preted, propagated and deployed throughout our culture, through learning 
scripts, positioning ourselves within discourses, constructing narratives of the 
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self. We make sense of feelings and relationships in terms of love because a set 
of discourses around love pre-exists us as individuals and through these we 
have learnt what love means. (Jackson, 1993a: 212)* 


There was the suggestion in the accounts of nine other respondents that 
while fancying or desire for a partner may be more immediate, relation- 
ships need time to develop. What these respondents seemed to be saying 
is that time is needed in a relationship for feelings for a partner to develop 
beyond their initial desire for them. Catherine McGovern made this point 
most explicitly. In the following passage, Catherine explains why she 
struggles to classify a month-long relationship that occurred between her 
two significant relationships as being a relationship at all: 

1 struggle with calling the relationship with him a relationship because it was 
so short and I don't go into something with that short a time frame, and I don't 
think you can know whether it is going to work or not within a couple of 
months, Í think you really, you need time for the dust to settle and for the per- 
sonalities to settle. (Catherine McGovem, 28, white, postgraduate qualification, 
previously cohabited, in a relationship) 


Thus here Catherine is constructing relationships as needing time to 
develop. This idea was echoed in eight other accounts, in a variety of forms, 
For example, Monica Yeung talked of a relationship that built up over time: 


. . . in the very beginning I don’t think I can go with him for three years [the 
length of Monica’s university course] I just think a few months maybe umm, 
until I umm, ... I know the place and the environment and everything and 
then we might broke up I, always expecting we broke up by that time because, 
I don't know, because in the beginning it is not a very good reason to have a 
boyfriend, because we want someone to support and, but when we are 
together and I find that we happy and we like each other and he is quite good 


to me and that kind of thing and we start building up relationship and yeah, 
after that it isn’t necessary to break up with him so we are together. (Monica 


Yeung, 22, Chinese, postgraduate qualification, in a relationship) 


There is also a hint of a romance discourse here. On the one hand, she 
avoids discursive constructions of romance by talking in quite instru- 
mental terms about the basis of the relationship — having someone for 
support, but on the other hand she accepts those constructions by indi- 
cating that she sees such a basis as an inferior basis for a relationship, and 
by being surprised that the relationship lasted as a long as it did (three 
years) with such a basis. However, the stronger point here is that a rela- 
tionship develops over time, as it traverses various tests and hurdles, and 
as feelings for a partner have time to develop beyond the initial desire for 
a partner, or in Monica s case, the initial need for someone. 

Three respondents talked specifically about the need to test a relation- 
ship through cohabitation before committing to marriage, one of whom 
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put this particularly strongly, explaining ‘if we don't end up killing each 
other in the first few months of living together the plan will be to get mar- 
ried and have children’ (Catherine McGovern, 28, white, postgraduate 
qualification, previously cohabited, in a relationship). Implicit in such 
comments was that relationships need time to develop. 

Just over half of the respondents (17) talked about intimate relation- 
ships that had begun as friendships. Thus, again, the issue was intimate 
relationships developing over time. Ideas about intimate relationships 
needing time to develop, relationships needing to be tested and relation- 
ships developing from existing friendships over time, all concern the 
development of love and intimacy being contingent, on a certain amount 
of time having passed. These young women were discursively construct- 
ing intimate relationships as being contingent. This is quite the opposite 
to the romantic notion of ‘love at first sight’, a part of the romantic love 
complex, and rather reflects Giddens’s contingent ‘confluent love’ 
(Giddens, 1992: 61). 


Potential Partners 

Emerging from the young women’s narratives on their intimate relation- 
ships with men were two, opposing, discourses of love and intimacy: 
‘romance’ and contingency. These discourses ran through another theme 
dominant in many of the young women’s narratives, that of potential 
partners. Four respondents talked about ‘the one for me’. This has echoes 
of the romantic notions of “Mr Right’ (Giddens, 1992: 46) or the ‘one-and- 
only’ (Giddens, 1992: 61). Three respondents who talked about potential 
partners in this way explained that they had found ‘the one’ or ‘Mr Right’. 
For example, Maria Heeley explained: “I think I knew from day one that 
this was the guy I wanted to be with’ (Maria Heeley, 23, white, HNC, 
cohabiting, engaged). In this passage, Maria, as did two other respon- 
dents, talks not only about “the one for me’ but also ‘love at first sight’, 
thus combining two aspects of a romance discourse. Mandy Aspen’s com- 
ment that “I think he probably was the one but I just messed it up’ (Mandy 
Aspen, 25, white, GCSEs, single) suggests that Mandy feels a relationship 
with ‘the one’ is derived from fate, in that it is ‘meant to be’, and thus is 
not supposed to end. Hence its ending must be explained as something of 
a mistake, as someone having ‘messed it up’. The romantic notion of 
meeting ‘the one’ is certainly suggestive of fate, as it involves actually 
meeting the only possible intimate partner in existence, which given the 
number of people that exist seems to be an incredible turn of events. As 
Giddens argues, ‘“Romance”, as understood from the eighteenth century 
onwards, still had resonances of prior conception of cosmic fate’ 
(Giddens, 1992: 41). 
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The remaining respondent, Sarah Baxter, talked about not having met 
“the one” and in her narrative there was a similar suggestion of fate. Sarah 
explained that she did not know if a partner was ‘the one” and therefore 
was not about to give up her plans for him. Sarah went on to explain that 
she felt that if he was the right one [a combination of “the one” and “Mr 
Right”] then we'd end up together anyway” (Sarah Baxter, 23, white, HE, 
cohabiting, engaged). This passage ends with a clear suggestion of fate, 
the idea that a couple will ‘end up together’ somehow if it is “meant to be’ 
as they each are ‘the one” for the other. Because it is a matter of fate, con- 
sideration of how this might occur is not necessary /relevant. 

Three other respondents’ narratives gave the suggestion that they believe 
there to be more than one potential partner for them, that there is not only 
“the one”. This was evident in a different way in each of the three respon- 
dents’ narratives. Por example, Anais Dexter explained how she met her 
current partner in a take-away while waiting for her order. Having been 
seeing him for about a year, Anais made no comment about his being “the 
one for her”. When explaining how they met in the take-away, she com- 
mented “my pizza wasn't ready and I was looking for someone to talk to... 
I was just wandering around and I happened to pick on him’ (Anais Dexter, 29, 
mixed parentage, HE, in a relationship; emphasis added). In Anais's final 
comment in this passage there is the suggestion that she believes she has 
ended up in an intimate relationship with her partner totally by random, as 
she might just as easily have begun talking to someone else that night, and 
thus might have ended up in an intimate relationship with them (or she 
may not have spoken to anyone) and thus never have spoken to her now 
partner. It is in this sense that Anais's narrative gave the suggestion that she 
believes there to be more that one potential partner for her. Put slightly dif- 
ferently, there is the suggestion here that she feels that her being with her 
partner was contingent upon her happening to decide to talk to him. 

After 13 years with her husband, Hayley Thornton similarly demon- 
strated a contingent approach to potential partners. Hayley looked back 
at the start of their relationship and commented that they might have split 
up if she had chosen to go to university when she was 18. Thus despite a long 
time in which to have perhaps come to feel that this person is someone 
that she cannot imagine being without, that he is the only one for her, “the 
one”, Hayley constructs being with her husband as being contingent upon 
a choice she made when she was younger. 

For these (three) respondents, then, meeting a partner is far from a mat- 
ter of fate, of there being only one potential partner that fate will bring to 
you, somehow. Rather, it is a contingent matter, there exists more than one 
potential partner, and who they meet and begin intimate relationships 
with, and whether such relationships last, is contingent on decisions made. 
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Discussion 


Two themes to emerge from the young women's narratives on their inti- 
mate relationships with men were timing and potential partners, and two 
different, opposing discursive constructions of love and intimacy ran 
throughout them. Talk of ‘love at first sight’ and ‘the one’ served to con- 
struct love and intimate relationships as romantic, as did the suggestion 
of “fate”, which is also an important part of romance, linked as it is to the 
notion of ‘the one”. By discursively constructing their intimate relation- 
ships as “romantic”, he young women were positioning these relation- 
ships beyond the routines and mundanity of everyday life. Romantic love 
is rather a force that influences one’s life, because it is not contingent on 
what goes on in one’s life, it exists beyond the limit of it, in the realms of 
‘fate’, where inexplicable notions such as ‘chemistry’ reign. 

The development of relationships and the meeting of partners were 
also discursively constructed as contingent. Thus the starting and contin- 
uation of intimate relationships are intrinsically linked to the decisions 
and choices made in life, and in some cases such relationships are linked 
to existing friendships. There exists more than one potential partner and 
different choices will lead to different partners, and will determine 
whether or not a partner remains a partner. 

How then might these discourses of romance and contingency be 
explained? Do the young women's educational and subsequent occupa- 
tional experiences have any bearing on this? One respondent's narrative 
suggests that they might. Monica Yeung’s first significant relationship 
ended largely because of the long distance involved. In her explanation 
for why this relationship ended, Monica not only explains that she thinks 
meeting potential partners is contingent on certain circumstances but also 
outlines what those circumstances are: 


... we always think that we still have the times to, if we go to university, you 
can have a chance to meet somebody else and then afterwards if you go to the 
job if you work you can meet somebody else there as well 1 mean, so we, by 
that time even if we broke up umm, we can still have another chance to meet 
somebody else or to live better, that's what we think, even though we like each 
other so much. (Monica Yeung, 22, Chinese, postgraduate qualification, in a 
relationship) 


In this passage, Monica makes a connection between the movement into 
different settings along the route of pursuing a higher education and sub- 
sequent jobs, and the meeting of partners. It is the knowledge or expecta- 
tion that she will be moving through these different settings that makes 
her think she will most likely meet partners. 

Other respondents” narratives hinted at a similar connection between a 
particular setting and the development of intimate relationships over time 
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from friendships. The majority (15) of the 17 respondents who talked about 
intimate relationships that developed over time from friendships had expe- 
rienced this while at university, with another student. Four of these nor- 
malized their experiences in these relationships, that is, presented them as 
not unique to themselves, but as experiences that other people have (with 
‘other people’ being other young people Irving with friends away from home in a 
university setting). For example, Diana Johnson began an intimate relation- 
ship with a friend after six months and when talking about how the inti- 
mate relationship began she explained that ‘tt was one of those situations 
where it was fairly evident that we liked each other’ and ‘it was one of those 
instances where everyone had been out and then I think we all piled back to 
somebody's room” (Diana Johnson, 29, white, postgraduate qualification, 
previously cohabited, in a relationship; emphasis added). For these respon- 
dents, then, an intimate relationship developing over time from a friend- 
ship is an experience deemed common to, and facilitated by, the experience 
of ‘student living’. This is perhaps because of the high concentration of 
young people at university, who study, socialize and live together, and thus 
have a lot of time together, with a lot of freedom, away from parents who 
might not allow, for example, male friends to stay late or stay over. This 
context could also be one in which it is considered highly mature to nego- 
tiate around issues of friendship and intimacy or one in which it is consid- 
ered preferable to embark on intimate relationships, or encounters, with 
friends rather than strangers. As Heath argues, “for many young adults —in 


a reversal of usual expectations (Heath and Kenyon, 1999b) -- it is more appeal- 
ing to share with friends than with a partner. However, ... this certainly does not 
preclude the development of sexual relationships, although it does result in a re- 
negotiation of their setting’ (Heath, 1999: 557). 


Thus emerging from some respondents’ narratives is the suggestion of 
a connection between a discourse of contingency and certain experiences. 
These experiences are the pursuit of a higher education and subsequent 
jobs, which tends to involve geographical relocation(s) and living in 
shared /student houses. Significantly, 22 of the young women in this 
study used only a discourse of contingency, and they all share these expe- 
riences, with 13 of them having continued to live in shared houses (see 
Heath, 1999), and 15 of them have also continued to be geographically 
mobile, on completion of their higher education, well into their twenties. 
Five other respondents used only a discourse of romance, and while form- 
ing only a very small proportion of the respondents in this study, they 
also share experiences. These young women had all left school and were 
in full-time employment by the age of 18, in their home town, and, with 
the exception of one (Frances Bryce, who moved around to pursue live-in 
care work for a few years before settling back in her home town) remained 
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living in their parental homes into their early twenties (Heath, 1999: 545, 
547). Thus these respondents have been geographically stable, and none 
have experienced living in shared houses. 

Within the sample for this study, then, are two groups of young women 
who have discursively constructed intimate relationships very differently, 
and whose intimate relationships have been conducted in very different 
settings, linked largely to their different routes through education and 
employment. For those who left full-time education by the age of 18, inti- 
mate relationships tended to be conducted in a setting characterized by 
geographical stability and living with parents. For those who have pur- 
sued higher education and subsequent graduate courses and jobs, such 
relationships tend to have been conducted in a setting characterized by 
geographical mobility, or at least the potential for this, and shared / student 
houses. How, then, might the possible connection between these young 
women’s experiences and discursive constructions of love and intimacy 
be explained? This question is best answered by looking again at some of 
the cases in detail. 

For Monica Yeung, the settings that she knows she will be moving into 
via the pursuit of a higher education, and after that a job, are seen as likely 
aids to meeting potential partners (see earlier). This case also captures the 
incompatibility between such a route through education and employment 
and the romantic notion of ‘the one’. Whether Monica’s first significant 
partner was ‘the one for her’ was largely irrelevant to her as this relation- 
ship was mutually ended due to the long distance involved in her and her 
partner studying in separate countries. The ending of Monica’s second 
significant relationship was similarly contingent upon certain circum- 
stances connected to her geographical mobility and not the relationship. 
Monica was thus not in a position to conclude that previous partners had 
not been ‘the one’ and thus that her current partner was “the one”. Rather, 
Monica’s experiences had facilitated her conclusion that, given certain 
circumstances, she would be able to meet other partners, as she had done 
in the past, when a relationship had ended 

Adhering to the notion of there being ‘the one for you’ is perhaps eas- 
ier to do if geographically stable than if geographical mobility is likely, 
anticipated or planned. The case of Mandy Aspen exemplifies this point 
well. Mandy left school at the age of 16 and has remained living in her 
home town, such geographical stability facilitated by not pursuing spe- 
cific courses, or having a specialized job that would require moving away. 
Mandy has thus never found herself in a situation where an intimate rela- 
tionship has been problematized and ultimately ended due to her relo- 
cating. Both of her two previous significant relationships had ended 
purely as a result of problems with the relationships themselves. Mandy 
is thus able to conclude that neither of these partners had been ‘the one’, 
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1. This does not go unchallenged, demonstrated for example by the reassertion of 
the (so-called) morally superior status of marriage in politics from time to time, 
and especially in relation to parenting. 

2. See Gillis (1996) for a critique of this argument. 

3. Holland et al. (1998) have shown that young women have not been completely 
freed from male norms due to the surveillance power of male-dominated het- 
erosexuality that problematizes young women’s management of sexual safety. 

4. Three of the respondents, however, talked about intimate relationships or 
experiences that they had had with other women, thus reflecting the argument 
that few people precisely fit standard sexual identity categories (Turner, 2000). 

5. I am using discourse in a Foucauldian sense, to mean not only speech but also 
ways of thinking and practices, as “In a Foucauldian analysis of discourse, an 
association between doing and thinking is taken for granted: talking and think- 
ing about things in particular ways constitute sets of practices and rules for 
doing things’ Jamieson, 1998: 13). 

6. See also Jackson (1993b) and Christian-Smith (1993). Iouz puts this more 
strongly when she argues that ‘Romantic love, a contemporary social com- 
mentator suggests, “has been taken prisoner by discourse” " (Mlouz, 1998: 161). 
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Résumés/Resúmenes 


La Visibilité: une catégorie pour les sciences sociales 
Andrea Brighenti 


Est-ce que l’on peut considérer la visibilité comme une catégorie générale des sci- 
ences sociales? Essayer de répondre à cette question revient à la fois à décrire le 
phénomène actuel de la visibilité et à définir les caractéristiques de la visibilité 
comme une catégorie unifiée, qui peut être travaillée. Cet article analyse les 
aspects relationmels, stratégiques et processuels de la visibilité, en tant que consti- 
tuants d'un champ unique. L'importance de ce champ s’enracine dans l'épisté- 
mologie profonde du voir présent dans notre société, ainsi que dans son rapport 
à d'autres dimensions et extensions sensorielles humaines. Au niveau substantif, 
l’article répond à la question des ambivalences de la visibilité et de ses effets, en 
fonction des positions sociales et des sujets. On interprète et on explique la recon- 
naissance et le contrôle comme les deux résultats opposés de la visibilité. On 
défend l'idée que l'empowerment ne repose d’une manière univoque ni sur la vis- 
ibilité (comme le suppose la tradition de la reconnaissance), ni sur l'invisibilité 
(comme le suppose la tradition des arcana imperii). 


Mots-clés: catégories sociologiques + médias + reconnaissance + surveillance + 
visibilité 


Visibilidad: una categorfa para las ciencias sociales 
Andrea Brighenti 


¿Puede la visibilidad ser considerada una categoría general para las ciencias 
sociales? El intento de proporcionar una respuesta a esta pregunta conlleva la 
descripción del real fenómeno de visibilidad, y también la definición de las 
características de la visibilidad como una categoría unificada factible. Este artículo 
analiza los aspectos relacionales, estratégicos y procesuales de la visibilidad como 
constituyentes de un único campo. La importancia de este campo tiene sus raíces 
en la profunda epistemología del ver, la cual está presente en nuestra sociedad, así 
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como en su ratio con relación a las otras dimensiones y extensiones sensoriales 
humanas. Al nivel sustantivo, este artículo trata la cuestión de las ambivalencias 
de la visibilidad y sus efectos, en lo que concierne a espacios sociales y sujetos. El 
reconocimiento y el control son entendidos y explicados como dos resultados 
opuestos de la visibilidad. Se argumenta que el empoderamiento no depende 
unfvocamente, ni de la visibilidad (tal y como es supuesto por la tradición del 
reconocimiento), ni de la invisibilidad (como es supuesto por la tradición de 


Imperii). 
Palabras clave: categorías sociológicas + medios de comunicación + reconocimiento 
+ vigilancia + visibilidad 


Les Paramètres de la société du risque: un bilan et une exploration 
Merryn Ekberg 


Cet article propose un bilan et une exploration des paramètres de la société du 
risque. Il porte principalement sur le travail théorique du sociologue allemand 
Ulrich Beck et du sociologue britannique Anthony Giddens, et en particulier, sur 
l'argument que nous vivons dans une seconde période réflexive de la 
modernité, ou société du risque, caractérisée par une omniprésence des risques 
technologiques à faible probabilité mais fortes conséquences. L'article conclut 
que les théoriciens de la société du risque réussissent à poser des questions 
importantes pour la réflexion et les recherches futures. La thèse de la société du 
risque réussit à décrire l'émergence d’une philosophie du risque, le développe- 
ment d'une identité collective du risque et la formation de communautés unies 
par une vulnérabilité croissante face au risque. Elle attire l'attention sur la 
manière dont la nature essentialiste du risque a été transformée et l’origine et 
l'impact du risque réévalués. Cette théorie met l'accent sur la reconfiguration de 
l'identification, de l'évaluation, de la communication et de la gouvernance du 
risque. La société du risque étend le concept du risque, compris généralement 
comme la somme des probabilités d'événements défavorables et de l'ampleur de 
leurs conséquences, pour inclure la perception subjective du risque, sa communi- 
cation intersubjective et l'expérience sociale de l'existence dans un environne- 
ment risqué. Enfin, les théoriciens de la société du risque réitèrent avec succès 
que ce n'est pas seulement la santé et l'environnement qui sont à risque, mais 
aussi les valeurs socio-politiques fondamentales de liberté, égalité, justice, droits 
et démocratie. 


Mots-clés: intersubjectivité + réflexivité + risques + valeurs 


Los parámetros de la sociedad del riesgo: una crítica y exploración 
Merryn Ekberg 


Este artículo ofrece una crítica y exploración de los parámetros de la sociedad 
del riesgo. El enfoque primario es colocado en los trabajos teóricos del soció- 
logo alemán Ulrich Beck y del sociólogo británico Anthony Giddens, y 
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camente, en su afirmación de que estamos viviendo una segunda edad 
reflexiva de la modernidad, o de la sociedad del riesgo, caracterizada por una 
omnipresencia de riesgos tecnológicos de baja probabilidad-alta consecuencia. 
La conclusión del artículo es que los teóricos de la sociedad del riesgo consiguen 
llevar a cabo su objetivo de levantar importantes cuestiones para la reflexión y 
para investigaciones futuras. La tesis de la sociedad del riesgo logra describir la 
emergencia de un espíritu de riesgo, el desarrollo de una identidad colectiva del 
riesgo, y la formación de comunidades unidas por una creciente vulnerabilidad 
al riesgo. Esto llama la atención hacia cómo la naturaleza esencialista del riesgo 
ha sido transformada, y cómo los orígenes y el impacto del riesgo han sido 
reevaluados. La teoría señala una reconfiguración de la manera en que el riesgo 
es identificado, evaluado, comunicado y gobernado. La sociedad del riesgo 
expande el tradicional concepto de riesgo, entendido como la suma de la 
probabilidad de un evento adverso y de la magnitud de las consecuencias, para 
incluir la percepción subjetiva de riesgo, la comunicación intersubjetiva de 
riesgo, y la experiencia social de vivir en un ambiente de riesgo. Finalmente, los 
teóricos de la sociedad del riesgo han conseguido iterar que no es solo la salud 
y el medio-ambiente lo que están en riesgo, sino que además, los fundamentales 
valores sociopolíticos de libertad, igualdad, justicia, derechos y democracia 
están ahora en peligro 


Palabras clave: intersubjetividad + reflexividad + riesgo + valores 


Le Cosmopolitisme et la société des étrangers 
Marinus Ossewaarde 


Dans cet essai, on examine les implications de la pensée cosmopolite pour la 
cohésion des groupes. L'argument principal est que le cosmopolitisme marque un 

de la socialité à l'humanité, qui voit comme son résultat final une 
société des étrangers qui intègre chacun. On présente le cosmopolitisme comme 
une manifestation de la mentalité de l'élite mondiale, une citoyenneté du monde, 
une politique des droits de l’homme, une religion de l'humanité et un ensemble 
de mœurs mondiales. Dans ces différentes dimensions, le cosmopolitisme semble 
ouvrir la voie à une société des étrangers. 


Mots-clés: cohésion + cosmopolitisme + mondialisation + socialité + voisinage 


El cosmopolitanismo y la sociedad de 1os forasteros 
Marinus Ossewaarde 


En este ensayo son exploradas las implicaciones del pensamiento cosmopolita 
para la cohesión de los grupos. El argumento central es que el cosmopolitanismo 
señala un cambio de la socialidad para la humanidad, con miras al resultado final 
de una sociedad de forasteros que incluya a todos. El cosmopolitanismo es 
discutido como una manifestación de la mentalidad de la elite global, como 
ctudadanfa mundial, como políticas de derechos humanos, como una religión de 
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humanidad y como hábitos globales. En esas dimensiones distintas, el cosmopoli- 
tanismo parece preparar el terreno para la sociedad de los forasteros. 


Palabras clave: cohesión + cosmopolitanismo + globalización + localidad + 
socialidad 


A quel point les Néerlandais se sont-ils individualisés? 
Paul de Beer 


L'individualisation est souvent considérée comme l'une des tendances socio- 
culturelles les plus importantes des dernières décennies. Selon certains auteurs, 
comme Ulrich Beck, Scott Lash et Anthony Giddens, c'est l’une des caractéris- 
tiques distinctives de la modernité tardive ou ‘réflexive’. Cependant, il n’y a pas 
beaucoup de recherches empiriques sur le phénomène de l’individualisation. 
Cet article examine les preuves empiriques d'une tendance à l'individualisation 
aux Pays-Bas. Il confronte les trois conséquences supposées du processus 
d'individualisation, à savoir la perte des traditions, l'émancipation et l’hétéro- 
généisation, à des données néerlandaises. Seule l'hypothèse de la perte des tradi- 
tions est confirmée par les données. L'hypothèse de l'émancipation est réfutée 
sans ambiguité par les données disponibles, mais celles-ci ne permettent pas de 
conclure en ce qui concerne l’hétérogénéisation. Les preuves empiriques de la 
tendance à l’individualisation sont donc beaucoup plus faibles que ce l’on 


considère généralement. 


Mots-clés: émancipation + hétérogénéisation + individualisation + modernité 
tardive + perte des traditions 


¿Como son de individualizados los holandeses? 
Paul de Beer 


La individualización es a menudo considerada una de las tendencias sociales más 
importantes de las últimas décadas. Según autores como Ulrich Beck, Scott Lash 
y Anthony Giddens, es una de las características definidoras de la modernidad 
tardía o “reflexiva”. Sin embargo, no hay mucha investigación empírica sobre el 
fenómeno de la individualización. Este artículo examina la evidencia empírica de 
una tendencia de individualización en Holanda. Tres razones alegadas del proceso 
de individuación que son, a saber, la destradicionalización, la emancipación y la 
hetereogeneización, son contrastadas con datos de Holanda. Solo la hipótesis de 
destradicionalización es confirmada por los datos. La hipótesis de emancipación 
es, no obstante, inequívocamente refutada por los datos disponibles, mientras que 
los datos no son conclusivos en relación con la de hetereogeneización. Por 
consiguiente, el apoyo empírico para la tendencia de individualizacién es mucho 
más débil de lo que a menudo se supone. 


Palabras clave: destradicionalización + emancipación + hetereogeneización + 
individualización + modernidad tardía 
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Les Rôles de la famille et de l’Etat providence: les relations entre 
soutiens financiers public et privé en Suède 
Ulla Björnberg et Mia Latta 


Les politiques familiales suèdoises font partie d'une politique générale d'aide 
sociale, dans laquelle l'Etat a acquis une responsabilité importante en ce qui con- 
cerne le bien-être des individus, indépendamment de leur appartenance familiale. 
On fait souvent l'hypothèse que l'Etat a contribué à diminuer le sens des respon- 
sabilités personnelles et familiales dans les familles suèdoises. Cet article analyse 
les relations entre les soutiens financiers public et privé et certaines dimensions de 
l'aide matérielle. En s'appuyant sur les résultats d'une enquête conduite en 2001 
auprès de 2666 individus en Suède, cet article examine le soutien financier et l’aide 
matérielle entre les membres de familles appartenant à différentes générations. 
Nous présentons les résultats qui concernent la prévalence de l’aide financière 
privée, les attitudes en matière d'aide, et les motivations pour donner et recevoir 
une aide financière. Un échantillon d'individus de plus de 18 ans a été extrait 
d'une base de données publique qui fournit des données longitudinales 
(1993-2001) sur les transferts publics. Les individus ont donné des informations 
sur les transferts privés apportés ou reçus pendant une période de cinq ans. Les 
résultats de l'enquête et les informations enregistrées dans la base de données 
constituent l’ensemble des données. 


Mots-clés: économie morale + Etat Providence et famille + risque + solidarité 
générationnelle 


El papel de la familia y del estado del bienestar: la relación entre 
apoyo financiero público y privado en Suecia 
Ulla Björnberg y Mia Latta 


Las políticas familiares suecas están integradas en una política general del 
bienestar en la cual el estado ha adquirido una significante responsabilidad por el 


recurrente asunción es que el estado ha contribuido al debilitamiento del sentido 
de la responsabilidad personal y familiar en las familias suecas. En este artículo 
son investigadas la interrelación entre apoyo financiero público y privado, así 
como algunas dimensiones de ayuda práctica. Baséndonos en los resultados de un 
estudio llevado a cabo en 2001, en Suecia, y que abarca 2666 individuos, este 
artículo explora el apoyo financiero, y la ayuda práctica entre miembros de familia 
de diferentes generaciones. Presentamos resultados respecto al predominio del 
apoyo financiero privado, de actitudes hacia el dar ayudas, y de motivos para dar 
y recibir apoyo financiero. De una base de datos pública, que suministró datos 
longitudinales (1993-2001) sobre transferencias públicas, se ha tomado una 
muestra de individuos a partir de los 18 años. Los individuos han suministrado 
información sobre transferencias privadas dadas o recibidas durante un periodo 
de cinco años. Los datos del estudio y la información del registro de la base de 
datos forman todo el conjunto de datos. 
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Palabras clave: economía moral + estado del bienestar y familia + riesgo + 


solidaridad generacional 


. Les Jeunes Femmes, leurs parcours de formation et d’emploi, et leur 
construction discursive de l'amour et de l'intimité 
Helen Willmot 


On a expliqué l'actuelle diversité de la sphère de l'intimité en terme ‘d’indivi- 
dualisation”, qui permet aux individus d'exercer des choix dans ce domaine de 
leur existence. On pense que cela résulte de changements affectant les vies des 
jeunes femmes. Plus précisément, elles ont davantage d'opportunités de 
formation et d'emploi, et par conséquent moins de contraintes domestiques. Cet 
article explore donc les interactions entre les expériences des jeunes femmes en 
matière de formation puis d'emploi, et leurs relations intimes avec des hommes, 
en s'appuyant sur trente entretiens approfondis avec des jeunes femmes. I] montre 
que leurs parcours variés en matière de formation et d'emploi les placent dans des 
situations diverses, qui facilitent ou encouragent des discours opposés sur 
“amour et l'intimité — Vidylle et l’imprévu - et les pratiques intimes qui s’en 
suivent. On montrera que cette dynamique a un peu de flexibilité. 


Mots-clés: amour et intimité + discours + formation et emploi + jeunes femmes 


Mujeres jóvenes: rutas a través de la educación y del empleo, y 
construcciones discursivas del amor y la intimidad 
Helen Willmot 


La actual diversidad en la esfera de la intimidad ha sido explicada en términos, de 
‘individualizacion’ por la cual los individuos ejercen la facultad de elegir en esta 
área de sus vidas. Se argumenta que esto es resultado de cambios que afectan las 
vidas de las mujeres jóvenes. Específicamente, las crecientes oportunidades 
educacionales y ocupacionales y la subsecuentemente reducida domesticación. El 


estudio, por tanto, explora la interacción entre la experiencia educacional y las | 


subsecuentes experiencias ocupacionales de las mujeres y su relación intima con 


los hombres, basándose en tres entrevistas en profundidad con mujeres jóvenes. ` 


Argumentará que sus diferentes rutas a través de la educación y el empleo las 
posicionan en diferentes lugares, que sea facilitan, sea estimulan, discursos 
opuestos de amor e intimidad — de romance o contingencia — y las subsecuentes 
prácticas intimas. Se va a mostrar que esta dinámica tiene alguna flexibilidad. 


Palabras clave: amor e intimidad + discurso + educación y empleo + mujeres jóvenes 
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Current Socology, an official journal of the International Sociological Association, is 
one of the oldest and most widely cited sociology journals in the world. Prior to 
1997, Current Sociology published long Trend Reports and shorter Half Trend 
Reports on topics of interest to sociologists internationally. Examples of past issues 
include sociology of work, rational choice, survey research, social mobility, cancer, 
leisure, and the information society. 

Current Soctology 18 now a peer-reviewed journal, with a focus on articles on 
emergent and challenging sociological issues in any area of sociological endeavour. 
Please follow these guidelines 1f you wish to submit a paper. 

1. Contributions may be submitted in English, French or Spanish, but will be 
published only 10 English, with abstracts in French and Spanish. Papers will be 
peer-reviewed by an international panel of sociologists. 

2. Contributions are considered for publication only on the understanding that they 
are not under consideration for publication elsewhere, and that they are the 
original work of the author(s), and that any previous or current consideration for 
publication in any other languages are fully disclosed. Copyright is signed to the 
International Sociological Association on acceptance of any paper for publication 
in Current Soctology. 

3. A guideline for length of papers submitted for peer-review would be 
approximately 6000 to 8000 words. Occasionally longer or shorter papers will be 
considered. The best way to submit ts by sending your paper as an attachment 
in an email (to d.smith(@Iboro.ac.uk). If you send hard copy, submissions should 
be typed, double-spaced. throughout, including notes and references, on one side 
of paper only with a margin of 3 cm. Three copies should be submitted. 

4. Submussions will not normally be returned, so authors should ensure that they 
keep a copy. 

5. Title, author’s name, full mailing address, email address, telephone and fax 
numbers, and a brief biographical note should appear on a separate cover sheet. 

6. An abstract of 100-200 words and 3-5 keywords should also be provided on a 
separate sheet on which the- title of the paper appears, but not the author’s name. 

7. Figures and tables should be clearly presented and in final copy must be prepared 
as camera-ready copy. 

8. Notes, if any, should appear at the end of the text. 

9. Author’s name should be taken out of the document and footnotes. 
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